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SOCIALISM IN THE SIXTIES 
by John Huddleston 


OT many years ago the right wing political elements in Britain 

considered that one of the most effective ways of postponing the 

advent of a Labour government was by the constant .re-fteration of 
the phrase “they’re not fit to govern”. 

It may be that it is because they were much stung by this jibe and 
because they were well aware of the persistence with which this angle of 
the propaganda against them had been thrust before the public, that the 
Labour governments of post war years have apparently been most anxious 
to prove its non-validity. Undoubtedly, the present government has sought 
at all times to give full evidence as to the administrative ability of its 
members, and it has asked particularly for full public recognition of the 
fact that it is indeed capable of governing the country, even in a time of 
considerable economic adversity. 

However, what many Socialists—particularly those of us who were 
active in the Party long before a Labour government seemed possible— 
are becoming concerned about is the apparent absence of a sufficient 
appreciation of the fact that something other than governmental ability 
per se is required. How soon, it is being asked, will the present leaders 
give evidence that they have the desire and the capacity to implement a 
` policy which is firmly based on the tenets and principles of Socialism? 
Strong government at a time of economic crisis is to be admired—along 


us 
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with administrative ability—but the Wilson government will be judged 
by convinced Socialists, not on its managerial capacity, but by the extent 
to which it has afforded evidence of its belief in the necessity for a change 
in the values by which men live and by its efforts to secure this. Yet 
today, it is to be noted that hardly at all does a Socialist leader’s platform 
vocabulary extend beyond references to State control, efficiency, pro- 
ductivity, technological advancement, scientific research. It is becoming 
almost indecent, if not obscene, for anyone to commend the virtues of 
group aotivities for common ends, kindliness, comradeship and compassion. 
Keen, smart, calculating, clever, seem to be the qualities most commended 
and most admired in this post war. period. 


Perhaps we would do well to remind ourselves of Pestalozzi’s dictum: 
“Wir wollen nicht die Verstaatlichung der Menschen sondern die 
Vermenschlichung des Staates.” (What is needed is not the nationalisation 
uf the human being, but the humanising of the nation.) 


Socialism is something other than “the maximising of economic re- 
sources”, “being with it in the field of science”, “ensuring fatter wage 
packets”, “furthering the expansion of State welfare services”. 


If it means anything at all, it must be seen as a philosophy which 
challenges many of the accepted ways of life and many traditional atti- 
tudes, Yet, only a few months ago, writing in the “Observer”, one influential 
Labour M.P. was at pains to assure City and business interests that they 
had nothing to fear from Labour. 


To secure what Socialists consider to be essential (some quite revolu- 
tionary changes to personal relations within the community) requires that 
those who support the old order must be challenged in no uncertain way. 

It was just because, in“its early years, the British Labour Party was 
laying great stress on this tenet that the pioneers were able to attract the 
support of many members of religious bodies, people who were then not 
afraid to call themselves Christian Socialists. They were convinced of the 
need to rid the country of industrial oppressors and exploiters and con- 
vinced too of the need for a fundamental change in human behaviour. 

Emphasis on this basis of appeal is still needed today. 

To a very considerable extent (unlike its continental counterparts with 
their emphasis on Marxist materialism) the British Labour movement has 
been influenced and nurtured by those who believed that, given a posi- 
tive guidance by their leaders, men could become righteous and kindly 
in their dealings with each other. The basic principles which motivated 
the growth of Socialism in Britain have stemmed largely from the writings 
and sayings of Plato, Rousseau, F. D. Maurice and, more recently, William 
Temple, Man, they believed to be a social being, a political animal requir- 
ing the wise guidance of a State which was itself prepared to act out of a 
sense of justice and true understanding. Basically, in Rousseau’s view, 
human beings are kindly, comradely and good. Tradition, corrupt vested 
interests, a deliberate fostering of ruthless competition, and exploitation 
had been the cause of his downfall. What was needed to bring him back 
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into his own was a reform of society within which he would be free from 
the domination of vested imterests and the machinations of unrestricted 
private oligarchies. 

Unfortunately, there are signs that in recent years these elements have 
become more powerful than ever. 


In his B.B.C. Reith lectures, J. K. Galbraith commented: “Management 
of the consumer in an affluent society reveals how technology has again 
solved the problems it creates. Coincidentally with rising mass incomes 
came first radio and then television. These, in their capacity to hold effort- 
less interest and their accessibility over the entire cultural spectrum, their 
independence of any educational qualifications, were admirably suited to 
mass persuasion. T.V. was especially serviceable. Not since the invention 
of speech itself has any medium of communication shown such adapt- 
ability in accommodating itself to the entire spectrum of intellectual capa- 
city... ee. The modem industrial system is profoundly dependent on 
such art. What is called progress makes it increasingly so...... To all 
who object there is a natural answer: you are at liberty to leave. Yet 
there is no danger that enough people will ever assert their choice to 
impair the management of mass behaviour.” 
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Must human beings be left defenceless, unprotected against the new 
tyranny of technological planning? 

But, we are told, all this high pressure salesmanship, the machinations 
of the “hidden persuaders” with their callous manipulations of the human 
mind, are just part of the price we must pay in order to enjoy life in an 
affluent society. 

At times it looks as though the present Labour government, with its 
almost exclusive concern for matters economic, is quite unaware of the 
impact of these influences on the way of life of the people. 


Believing, as they apparently do, that their chief task is to provide the 
means whereby (at least for the majority of the population) access to 
still further material possessions can be assured, their concern for the 
basic Socialist principles seems to be less and less in evidence. 

If this is really the case, if the present Socialist leaders are prepared 
to act only on the basis of electoral expediency, then they are following 
a policy which cannot be described as other than short sighted. 


Is it mot add that where public affairs are concerned we find a general 
acceptance of the idea that statesmen and governments should not be 
Tequired to go beyond the immediate problems of the present. It is 
enough if their thoughts and activities are confined to the urgent and 
unavoidable issues of the day, whether or not the ad hoc solutions of 
these immediate problems are disadvantageous in the long term interests 
of the people. Yet in most other fields of Hfe where this kind of approach 
is noted, it is regarded as careless and frivolous. 

In politics we call it being realistic. 

And those who ask that some thought and energy be given to the task 
of ensuring that more of the people really understand what a Socialist 
way of life demands, are dubbed starry-eyed Utopians. 

Could it not be the pragmatic politician who is starry-eyed? 

Before ascending to Cabinet office, Richard Crossman gave expression 
to some very stimulating thoughts. In his essays “Freedom for Planning” 
he ‘has this to say: “In a world organised in ever larger units, the task of 
Socialism is to prevent management responsibility degenerating into privi- 
lege. This can only be achieved by increasing, even at the cost of efficiency, 
the citizen’s right to participate in the control, not only of government and 
industry, but of the party for which he votes and of the trade union whose 
card he carries.’ 

But, as Galbraith has reminded us, this is the age of the manager- 
technocrat. And these are the people, together with the high pressure 
salesmen, who are fast becoming the controlling forces in our society. 
Yet to live satisfactorily in a democratic community it is essential that 
the people should be afforded ample opportunities to contribute to the 
common good. 

Due to the swiftness and the extent of the technical changes m the 
industrial and commercial world, it is no easy task for any government 
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to provide these opportunities. It is, perhaps, all the more difficult in 


such circumstances to operate in accordance with Socialist ideas. 

Of this, even in his day, R. H. Tawney was well aware: it seems quite 
clear from most of his writings that Tawney’s case for Socialism was mot 
so much that it was easier to administer than the acquisitive society, but 
that it was morally superior and more likely to serve the common man to 
better advantage. 

Yet, as we look around today, be it in the field of business, technology, 
science or of vocational training, it would appear that nothing in the way 
of cultural, aesthetic and philosophical discourse is to be allowed to 
impede those who are either voluntarily or involuntarily competing in the 
rat race. Eyes must be kept only on those factors which are likely to aid 
the productivity effort, in the hope that thereby economic prosperity can 
be still further expanded. 

But this is not Socialism. 

What, so far, the Labour government thas been responsible for is a 
rather bigger dose of welfare capitalism. | 

IÉ we again refer to the Richard Crossman treatise from which we have 
previously quoted, we find that he makes this further point: “The true 
aim of the Labour movement has always been not the dramatic capture 
of power by the working class, but the conversion of the nation to the 
Socialist pattern of rights and values.” There is, as yet, however, little sign 
of any real efforts being made to cultivate an appreciation of the values 
referred to in this affirmation. On the contrary, an increasing number’ of 
people seem to have caught what we might describe as a kind of stock 
exchange fever. Bingo, casinos, lotteries, football pools, to say nothing 
of dope peddling, are all the rage. Concern for and the defence of public 
property can hardly ever have been so much neglected. Adult education 
has ceased to appeal to even a sizeable minority of manual workers. 
Fewer and fewer people are responding to the desperate call for voluntary 
workers to help combat vandalism; to visit the sick, the elderly and the 
lonely; to serve on Local Councils. 


For activities of this kind there is no time in an age of comparative 


plenty and security. 

Ivor Brown showed considerable foresight when he declared: “If the 
mass of the people remains receptive of any trash and utterly incapable of 
getting behind words to the things they should represent, people’s power 
can never be realised. Power will remain in the hands of those who control, 
in the hands, that is to say, of Press barons, cinema plutocrats and cheap 
fiction writers. There is only one force that can guarantee true democracy, 
and that is education. By education we do not mean the study of textbooks 
or a diligent application to mathematics, we mean the training of the 
critical power, the creation, if you will, of a healthy scepticism.” 

If we take.a deeper look into some of our current social and economic 
problems, we soon realise that their solution depends much on the extent 
to which a sizeable number of citizens attain to some personal under- 
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standing of the issues involved, and, more particularly, upon their willing- 
ness to establish an ethical position with regard thereto. Governmental 
decrees cannot compel members of the powerfully entrenched trade unions 
to be more sympathetically disposed towards the less privileged workers, 
pensioners, and fixed interest receivers. Governmental control of immigra- 
tion and Local Authority pronouncements on the problems relating to 
immigrants still leave the matter of race discrimination as basically a 
matter of individual conscience and outlook. An enlightened industrial 
relations policy cah only be operated if the people concerned will it to 
work. Restrictive practices usually reflect the personal feelings of greed 
or fear, which are present in the minds of those who operate them. 


Moreover, we seem to be moving hardly at all towards a state of 
society which has rid itself of artificial class barriers and within which a 
man is honoured, not for what he has, but for what he’is. 

In the words of Arthur Koestler: “The steep rise of wages, the improved 
conditions of housing, schools, health services, during the post war years, 
the advent of the T.V. set and the washing machine, have lent the upper 
strata of the working class the external trappings of middle class life. 
But the rift shows no sign of healing; on the contrary, it has deepened 
and hardened into a cold class war . . . exceptional, gifted young people 
' do cross the line. But for the bulk of the population, the frontier still 
persists”. 

That so many of those now holding governmental office appear to be 
unaware of their non-managerial shortcomings is probably due to the, 
fact that they are (temporarily one would hope) blinded by science and 
technology. 

Wedgwood Benn has recently assured as that: “Technology enables you 
to meet the essentials of life more cheaply, therefore giving you oppor- 
tunity to realise yourself in other ways.” Also, in his view: “the idea 
that people are in some way more enslaved than ever is quite erroneous”. 

Wedgwood Benn suggests to us further that we should take heart over 
the fact that, as he states, ““We shall soon be freed from the enslavement of 
paying for a letter by putting a sticky label on it}! “Technology,” he 
informs us, “makes the dullest jobs interesting.” 

Interesting for whom? 

Unfortunately, although life is perhaps being made more exciting and 
stimulating for certain specialist groups of workers (to whom further 
education and technical training is seen as a challenge) for the mass of 
workers we see all too many signs that their absorption in the process of 
automation may well result in their being regarded as second class citizens. 

- What, it is suggested, those in authority over us today urgently need 
to recognise, is that in the long term national interests (as well as in the 
interest of individuals, as individuals) the pressing need is for a revitalis- 
ing of the idealism which, fundamentally, most members of the com- 
munity have at their proud command. 

As Pastor Niebuhr in one of his thoughtful essays puts it: “We let 
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ideals which have always been the most powerful compelling force of 
human progress and advancement degenerate into meaningless words, 
devoid of any substance.” And, in the same essay, he reminds us that 
“there is no basis for hope that an increasing of abundance will guarantee 
social peace, for men fight as desperately for power and glory as for 
bread”. 

We have, then, little ground for hoping that more affluence will, of 
itself, make men either free or less class conscious or more international 
in outlook. It is one thing to close the trade gap, quite another to foster 
right relationships within an advanced industrial society. It is one thing 
to stabilise the £ sterling, quite another thing to stabilise relationships 
between nations. 


Edward Carpenter, writing as a visionary under the title “Towards 
Democracy” warned us against moving into a situation—‘“‘when Labour 
is not loyal and true; when a man ‘has no pride in the creation of his 
hands, nor rejoices to make it. When machinery is perfectly organised 
and human souls are hopelessly disorganised”. Modern states have, in 
recent years, aHocated vast amounts of public and private funds in an 
effort to streamline their industrial organisations. Ergonomics, Cybernetics, 
Work Study, Method Study and Executive Development exercises are but 
a few of the factors now being fostered to secure this objective. It is 
recognised that, wisely handled, these efforts and others of their kind can 
help lighten the physical load of many of those who work within the 
industrial orbit. Equally important, however, for a nation’s well being are 
such matters as family relationships, group relationships, total collective 
behaviour within society and the relationships between nations. 


Socialism in Britain has always been based on a belief in the brother- 
hood of man, irrespective of race, colour or creed. How saddening it is, 
therefore, to note that under a Labour government foreign aid allocation 
has actually been cut by £20 million. Many of us had hoped that, as a 
means of giving a practical indication of Socialism’s concern for the, 
fostering of international goodwill and understanding, our yearly alloca- 
tion for foreign aid would by now have moved nearer to the £350 million 
mark—a figure well within our compass. 


How soon will it be recognised that a nation’s worth is something other 
than its gross national product, the extent of its computer service, or the 
extent of its scientific research. “History shows that societies rise and fall, 
flourish and decay by what they believe in and by what their way of life 
stands for,” so wrote The Times (February 1965). 


Much concern has been expressed recently about the so-called “brain 
drain”. Many of those who are troubled about this tell us that what we 
need to stop it is more institutions, more buildings, more appreciation of 
the value of research for its own sake—unhampered by money worries. 
It could be, however, that many of these scientists and doctors are leaving 
us because we have failed to cope adequately with the social problems of 
change. It would be no mean thing if, among all other industrialised 
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countries, we could become known as thé one more capable than any 


‘ other of dealing effectively with the human’ problems thrown up by the 


new industrial revolution. This achieved, we, might well see the return of 


. disillusioned brain drainers who, as late maturers, had become conscious 


‘of the fact that a really full life means something other than access to 
costly scientific instruments. 

Training and education must be interwoven. 

Also, at the moment, all too few people see the educational process as 
anything other than an intellectual academic exercise. 

On the whole (with the exception of the overseas student fees blunder) 
the record_of the present government with regard to educational expendi- 
ture (having in mind the difficult economic situation with which it has 
been faced) is not an unworthy one. But the real test will come in con- 


. nection with the implementation of the Plowden Report; for those who 
- battle for the great mass of under-privileged children in our Primary and 


Juntor schools are the least strong amongst the education groups. What 
a responsibility rests on those who are now trying to cope against great 
. odds as teachers in these schools. What a responsibility rests on the Labour 
‘government to see that the children who attend these schools are not 
denied a good basis for the citizenship to which they will attain in the 
years to come. As we have already stressed, they will have the right, as 
citizens, to expect their leaders to rule wisely and with compassion. At 
the same time, those responsible for supervising their growing up process 
might be well advised to give them a reminder of a dictum from the pen 


- of Lord Beveridge: “The happiness or unhappiness of the society in which 


we live depends upon ourselves as individuals.” 


In the end, however, it will be for dedicated Socialists to see that the 
products of the State education system—and of the Public Schools— are 
brought to realise that training which leads to specialised ability is not 
enough. Knowledge is necessary to awaken the social conscience, yet 
knowledge, as some of us are becoming increasingly aware, can be used 
to enslave people more easily than it can be used to liberate. 


` “Socialist policies can never be made to work in practice by the use of 

the intellect alone. Which gives rise to a further thought relating to the 
extent to which in recent years the Front Benches of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party have‘ come to be occupied by intellectuals—donnish and 
otherwise. 


This can be seen as a mixed blessing. Eggheads are perhaps not the 
best people to rouse the masses from their stupor. 


The stolid and slow moving trade unionists may not indeed ooze enter- 
prise and cleverness. Many of them may, alas, be interpreting their 
duties much more narrowly than did their predecessors, but even so, they 
are still more aware than most people of the hopes and fears of the 
common man. It is on them and their like that a Labour government 
must continue to rely if it is to succeed in creating in the minds and hearts 
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of the people a determination to work for the common weal and for 
humanity everywhere. 

What Britain is most in need of today is a strengthening of the ranks 
of those who believe that Socialism is both an emotional and an economic ` 
necessity. In the view of G. D. H. Cole, socialist economics ought to be 
regarded as a study concerned with the use or misuse both of the material 
resources of production, and of the human beings through whose efforts 
these resources are applied to the creation, by painful or pleasant means, 
of things which people would rather have than do without. 

Socialists concerned with government in the sixties would do well to 
remember that popularity which rests only on an ability to come to terms 
with international financiers and an ability to sustain welfare capitalism, 
is a popularity which rests on shaky foundations. . 


[Dr. John Huddleston is Senior Lecturer, School of Social Science at the 
University of Bradford and formerly Warden of Lambton Castle Residen- 
tial College for Adult Education. He was at one time National Youth 
Officer of the Labour Party.] 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE COMPANY 
by. Paul Derrick 


HEN the Jenkins Committee on Company Law reported in June 
Wise there was much criticism in the press of the narrow and 

legalistic way in which it had interpreted its terms of reference. The 
Economist said that it “did not enter into any discussion of the nature of 
the dimited company and its status in modern society” although many 
were worried because they felt that “companies and their managements 
were largely irresponsible both to society and to their shareholders”. 


The Financial Times talked about its “‘conspicuous timidities’’ the 
Times about its not striking out boldly and the Sunday Telegraph about 
its “ducking major issues of principle”. The Sunday Times said it took the 
“narrowest possible interpretation of its terms of reference’ and the 
Observer that it had ‘“‘failed to face up to the fundamental principle 
underlying the Savoy Hotel case, which is whether companies are organised 
solely for the benefit of their shareholders or whether and to what extent 
the employees of a company and the public interest must be taken into 
account.” 


The argument about the nature and function of the limited company 
has been going on since 1932 when Berle and Means published their 
classic analysis The Modern Corporation and Private Property; and 
particularly since the publication of The Managerial Revolution by James 
Burnham in 1941. The trend noted by both Berle and Means and by 
James Burnham is that as companies become larger there is an inevitable 
separation of ownership and control. Few controHers of large companies 
hold more than a very small percentage of the shares; and thousands of 
scattered and constantly changing shareholders cannot possibly exercise 

control themselves over a big company. 


Effective power has in fact been passing from shareholders to manage- 
ment; and in spite of legislative changes designed to protect shareholders 
the trend will inevitably continue. The crucial question is whether company 
directors should continue to be responsible only to their shareholders. 


Professor Eugene Rostow pointed out in 1960 in The Corporation in 
Modern Society that the law books have always said that the Board of 
Directors owes a single minded duty of unswerving loyalty to the stock- 
holders and only to the stockholders. The Savoy Hotel case judgement 
and the Daily News judgement in 1962 reaffirmed this. As Professor 
L. C. B. Gower said in Modern Company Law “directors are not entitled 
to have regard to the interests of their employees or those of their 
customers or even of the community generally except insofar as doing so 
is relevant to the primary purpose of making profits for shareholders.” 


But this is not at all the view taken by many company chairmen and 
organisations such as the Institute of Directors. As Professor Fogarty says 
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in the P.E.P. pamphlet Companies after Jenkins, many directors claim that - 
they have responsibilities to their workers and to their customers and to 
the community as well as to their shareholders. This conflict between the 
law and opinion in industry, was completely ignored by the Jenkins 
Committee. 


It was asked in its terms of reference to consider in the tight of modern . 
conditions and practice what should be the duties of directors and the 
rights of shareholders. But it completely ignored the controversy that has 
been raging about responsibilities of directors. 


Writing in Reynolds News after the publication of the report Scorpio 
found it “disappointing, timid and rather reactionary” and asked whether 
shareholders should not have some statutory limitation placed on their 
dividends in return for the limitation of their liability’. Though the 
Jenkins Committee had been asked to review the rights of shareholders it 
did not even consider asking whether the Jaw should continue to give 
shareholders all the residual earnings of companies. 


Berle and Means asked this question more than thirty years ago. 
“Where”, they asked, “‘is the social advantage in setting aside for the 
security holder profits in an amount greater than is sufficient to ensure 
the continuing supplying of capital and taking of risk? Such extra profits, 
if given to the security holder, would seem to perform no useful economic 
function.” They added that if the profit motive was the powerful incentive 
it was supposed to be residual earnings should go to management to 
encourage greater efficiency rather than to stockholders who exercise no 
real control over the enterprise they are supposed to “own”. 


These controversies were ignored by the Jenkins Committee; and 
excluded from the scope of the Companies Bill published in February, 
1966. But when this Bill was launched Mr. Douglas Jay, President of the 
Board of Trade, declared that it was only a “first instalment”. As the Com- 
panies Bill itself was overtaken by the election and another was intro- 
duced last November. 


The Companies Bił published in February 1964 was mainly concerned 
with the disclosure of information; but even on the question of disclosure 
there were some things that were not covered. Both Mr. Darling, who 
introduced the Bill, and Sir Eric Fletcher, who wound up the debate, 
recognised that it would have been desirable for the Bill to have covered 
the disclosure of share dealings by directors and the real beneficiaries of 
nominee shareholdings. These were dealt with in the new Bill. 


When the Labour Party launched its 1966 election manifesto Mr. Wilson 
announced that the government was already hard at work upon a second 
Companies Bill designed to make management more efficient. The 
manifesto said that a Labour Government would secure a larger share in 
the affairs of companies for full time working directors and it looks as if 
the government has ‘been looking into the possibility of introducing a two- 
tier management structure similar to that used in Germany. 
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In that country full time working directors constitute the Vorstand or 
Board of Management which meets frequently and is appointed by the 
larger Aufsichtsrat or Supervisory Council which meets less often. This 
dual company structure has operated in Germany for more than a hundred 
years and has proved to have many practical advantages; and between 
1920 and the seizure of power by the Nazis and again since 1952 workers 
as well as shareholders have been represented on the Aufsichtsrat. 


Mr. Douglas Jay, President of the Board of Trade in the 1966 Labour 
Government, argued in 1962 in his book Socialism in the New Society 
that it was time that the Companies Act was drastically amended and that 
a proportion of the directors of public companies ought to be elected by 
workers. At the launching of the Labour Party’s 1966 election manifesto 
Mr. Brown talked about the need for democratic participation by workers 
and their involvement in the affairs of industry; and the manifesto itself 
referred to an “effort to stimulate industrial democracy”. The Labour 
Party report on Industrial Democracy published in June, 1967 called for 
workers on boards as long term, rather than a short term aim. 


Professor Fogarty says in his book Company and Corporation — one 
Law? there has been active discussion in Britain about the development 
of company law in Germany as well as of the basic question whether 
directors should be simply responsible to their shareholders. German 
company law jays it down that companies should be run in the interests 
of the business and its employees and in the interests of the community; 
and many in British industry think that British Law should give a similar 
definition of company objectives. 

At the same time German company faw stil gives all the residual 
earnings of companies to their shareholders; and the D.G.B.—the German 
T.U.C.—has been much concerned about this. The legislation giving 
workers representation on company boards was put through partly as a 
result of trade union pressure; and in May 1965 new tax reliefs on 
investments of up to £28 a year were introduced, the scheme being 
sponsored and supported by Herr Leber, leader of the Building Workers’ 
Union and a Social Democratic deputy. Tt was designed to encourage 
employee shareholding and thereby workers’ participation in company 
earnings; and the legislation was carried by a majority of the Christian 
Democrats with the support of the Social! Democrats and against the bitter 
opposition of the Free Democrats. , 

In Britain an enquiry into the functioning of companies is being under- 
taken by P.E.P. with the support of government funds; and it wil no doubt 
pay a good deal of attention to German experience. The Conservative 
1966 election manifesto said that Labour’s 1965 Finance Act penalised 
go-ahead companies; and Labour’s manifesto said that Labour would 
encourage go-ahead firms by changes in the tax laws. But how this would 
be done is not very clear. 


It would not do to allow efficient firms which make high profits to pay 


r 
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Corporation Tax at a reduced rate. Many talk about the need to relate 
earnings to output; and the new German tax concessions are designed to 
enable workers to share in the residual earnings of companies. British tax 
law could be amended to provide similar incentives. 


In July 1965 the government amended the Finance Bill to allow certain 
“Co-operative Companies” engaged in farming and fishing to deduct 
dividends on shares before their profits are assessed for Corporation Tax 
in the same way as Co-operative Societies registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts. But why should not this concession be 
extended also to other “‘Co-operative Companies” paying but a limited 
retum on capital—companies such as the John Lewis Partnership and 
Landsmans (Co-Ownership) Ltd. of Huntingdonshire? i - 


The John Lewis Partnership describes itself as a co-operative society 
of producers. Like co-operative societies registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts it pays but a limited return on capital. 
Residual earnings go to the workers or Partners—they paid a 15%, dividend 
on wages in 1966 and net profits went up from £2.3 millions to £3.1 

` millions. At the same time the Partners share in the control of the 
company. 

Why should not such a company be alowed to deduct dividends on 
shares before its trading profits are assessed for Corporation Tax in the 
same way as the ‘Co-operative Companies” engaged in farming and 
fishing? ` 

When Sir Eric Fletcher moved the amendment to the Finance Bill, an 
amendment which had previously been moved by the opposition, he 
explained why it was only right that certain “Co-operative Companies” in 
agriculture and fishing should be allowed to deduct dividends on shares 
before their profits were-assessed for Corporation Tax. But he completely 
failed to explain why the same concession should not be made to other 
companies organised on a co-operative basis. For this would clearly help 
to increase incentive and relate earnings more closely to productivity. 


Moreover Co-operative Companies, as well as Co-operative Societies, 
could be allowed to pay Corporation Tax at a reduced rate. In 1958, 
1959, 1960, 1961 and 1963 Co-operative M.P.s moved amendments to 
successive Finance Bills which would have allowed Co-operative Societies . 
to pay Profits Tax at a lower rate than companies as they had done before 
the 1958 budget. Very eloquent they were about it too; but when a Labour 
Government was returned and the 15% Profits Tax was replaced by a 
40%, Corporation Tax, Co-operative M.P.s did not see any reason for 
proposing that co-operatives should pay Corporation Tax at a reduced 
rate. 


Clearly the 1964 Labour Government was reluctant to give the 
impression that Co-operative Societies were being given an unfair 
advantage over their competitors. But this objection would not apply 
if the concession was also offered to companies that limit tha return they 
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pay on capital. This was demanded in a resolution carried by the Co-opera- 
tive Congress in 1966. 


Very substantial grants are to be made to companies to encourage 
investment and to encourage expansion in enlarged development districts. 
Why should companies not be offered at least as powerful incentives to 
organise themselves on a partnership basis? The government is always 
talking, whichever party is in power, about the need to improve industrial 
relations, to increase incentive and productivity and relate earnings to 
output and to create a spirit of partnership; so why should not tax 
incentives be used to encourage developments of this kind? 


It can be argued that the widespread conversion of ordinary companies 
into “Co-operative Companies” or “Partnerships” paying but a limited 
return on capital would mean that the supply of capital would be 
inadequate to meet the needs of industry. But it should be remembered 
that more than two thirds of the capital needs of industry—72°,—were 
met in 1965 from undistributed profits; and the proportion is likely to be 
larger following the introduction of the Corporation Tax. 


The payment of a reduced rate of Corporation Tax by companies pay- 
ing but a limited return on capital would make it easier for them to 
accumulate capital out of earnings; and it should be remembered that in 
1965 more than 85% of the £500 million of capital raised by companies 
by the issue of securities was raised for a limited return. 


New companies that converted themselves into ‘Co-operative 
Companies” and paid Corporation Tax at a reduced rate might be aHowed 
to pay an unlimited return on capital for a limited period as risks are 
very great in a new enterprise. Afterwards they would pay a limited return 
based on asset values at the end of the initial period. 


The residual earnings of ‘Co-operative Companies” might be distributed 
to some extent to workers in cash bonuses or welfare benefits; and they 
could accrue to some extent to union funds. If they were also distributed 
tc some extent as a dividend on purchases, especially in mdustries where 
labour costs were low in relation to turnover, it would help to make 
competition more effective. 


In his Fabian pamphlet on company law reform Professor K. W. 
Wedderburn said that there was no reason not to equate the shareholders 
position with that of the well secured creditor and that this should be one 
of the focal points of the new investigation into company Jaw. And as 
long ago as 1958 Mr. Wilson told us that there was plenty of room in our 
financial system and in our taxation system for a very’ big expansion of 
that kind of company organisation that rules out the equity element and 
the possibility of unearned capital gain. 


The evolution of the limited company in this kind of direction would 
clearly help to increase incentive and to divert the energies of trade 
unionists into increasing productivity rather than pressing wage claims. 
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Wage increases won by particular unions would be seen as being won at 
the expense of the community rather than of capital and as disturbing the 
pattern of relative wage rates. 

Changes of this kind would clearly involve problems of some complex- 
ity; but it would be fairly simple to create a new class of company organ- 
ised in the same kind of way as the John Lewis Partnership and agricul- 
tural “Co-operative Companies”. And very simple to use tax concessions 
to encourage companies to organise themselves in this way. 

Mr. Douglas Jay said in February 1967 that he would shortly be issuing 
a statement about how the government would be reviewing the whole 
theory and purpose of the limited joint stock company in preparation 
for the promised legislation on the philosophy of the company. 

In June it was announced that Mr. Michael Posner, who has several 
times argued in the New Statesman that shareholders should not have the 
sole right to share in company earnings, had been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Robert Neild at the Treasury. At about the same time it was reported 
in the Sunday Times that the Labour Party committee on economic and 
financial affairs were in favour of the permanent limitation of dividends, 
a measure also advocated by some members of the Liberal committee 
studying industrial ownership. It seems possible that the legislation on the 
philosophy of the company promised before the end of the present Parlia- 
ment may be more far reaching than envisaged by Mr. Wilson in March 
1966. 
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A NEW ISRAELI CANAL? 
_ by T. J. Clogger ' 





made and reputations lost, but when the fog of war had cleared, 

rael had achieved the opening of the Gulf of Aqaba, thus providing 

an akKernative route to the Suez Canal, from which her ships and commerce 

were boycotted. At the time, Mr. Abba Eban, Israel’s Foreign Minister 

pointed out that the practical significance of the blockade of Suez had 

been greatly reduced . .. ‘there is now a practical highway leading to the 
same place.’ 

The parallel route was from the port of Eilat by road to Haifa and 
vice-versa. Drenched in sunshine, steeped in history and surrounded on 
all sides by awe-inspiring scenery, Eilat has become one of Israel’s major 
tourist attractions. The port was famous in the days of Solomon-—made 
famous by the proximity of the fabulous mines. Now it is a fast-growing 
trade outlet to Africa and Asia. A thousand years before the Christian 
era, King Solomon, upon the advice and with the assistance of Hiram of 
Tyre, his friend and staunch ally, built a fleet of vessels manned by 
Phoenicians as well as by Israeti sailors. 

He opened a port at Eilat, at the head of the Arabian Gulf, and from 
this port the fleet entered the Red Sea, coasting up to the mouth of the 
Indus in the Land of Ophir. After a cruise of three years the fleet returned 
Jaden with four hundred tafents of gold, a large amount of silver, ivory, 
ebony, sandalwood and spices, and with each return of the fleet new 
treasures were brought and these were sent to Jerusalem on camel back. 
The chronicles of the First Book of Kings records: ‘And King Solomon 
made a navy of ships in Etzion-gaber, which is beside Elath on the shores 
of the Red Sea. And Hiram of Tyre sent in the navy his servants, shipmen 
that had knowledge of the sea .. . and they came to Ophir.’ 

There is another port next to it and this is Aqaba—Jordan’s only outlet 
to the sea and every item of Jordan’s imports comes through Aqaba’s 
newly buit port. Aqaba came into prominence in World War 1, when it 
was captured from the Turks by Lawrence of Arabia, and his handful of 
Bedouin irregulars. 

When the noise and smoke of battle had subsided after the forces of 
Britain and France had withdrawn, the incensed Egyptians toppled into the 
sea at the end of the lighthouse mole, the bronze statue of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. This was the man who had been the architect and driving force 
behind the world’s longest big ship canal. The Suez Canal was opened on 
16 November, 1869, being 100.6 miles in length from Port Said lighthouse 
to Suez Roads—197 feet in width and dredged to 34 feet. 

But it is possible that other statues may topple if the Israeli’s bring to 


Mint has been written about the 1956 Suez war. Reputations were 
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fruition their plan for a big ship canal from the Mediterranean to Eilat. 
The plan is the brain-child of an engineer, who is the chief engineer of 
the Jewish Agency for the Negev. Mr. Meir Batz of Beersheba, has 
worked out a preliminary plan for the construction of a canal. It would 
start in the vicinity of the port of Ashdod, by-pass Beersheba, straight 
along the Jordan frontier and then go through the Arava to Eilat. The 
length of the canal (which would be called ‘The Negev Canal’) would be 
180 miles and about 150 yards in width—sufficient to allow a two-way 
passage for large ships. It has been estimated that the Red Gea level is 
ten centimetres lower than the Mediterranean’s, and due to this the canal 
would not need Jocks. A tunnel of about 25 miles in length would have to 
be drilled through a small range of hills en-route, but Mr. Batz considers 
that this should present no difficulties. In his estimation, a year would be 
required for surveying the route, three years for preparations, and ten to 
twelve years to dig the canal. Israel has an Atomic Energy Commission 
and has reactors at Dimona and Nahal Sorek and.clearly atomic power 
would play a large part in the construction of the canal. The Commission 
deals with nuclear desalination and there is every possibility that the con- 
struction of a Negev Canal would serve a dual purpose in bringing 
desalinated water to the Negev and other areas. The cost of such a project 
has been worked out as 1,000m. dollars for the tunnel and 2,000m. for 
the construction of the canal. 


The idea of such a canal is not new as in 1884, Laurence Oliphant, a 
Christian Zionist from England who had settled in Haifa, conducted a 
survey and compiled a report for a group of merchants. He considered that 
the Red Sea could be connected with the Mediterranean by means of a 
ship canal which, commencing at Haifa, should be cut through the plain 
of Esdraelon to the valley of the Jordan .. . ‘and connecting with the Red 
Sea by a canal which should debouch at Aqaba. . . The length of the canal 
would be 250 miles. . . Its success would utterly ruin the Suez Canal.’ In his 
report, Oliphant described how the projected canal would inundate the 
Jordan valley, submerging Tiberias, Jerico, Beisan and the Dead Sea as 
well. He closed his report by observing: ‘Who can say in these days what 
science may not accomplish or what combinations of the Eastern question 
may not arise to remove political difficulties’. 

Again in 1887, the idea occurred to Kitchener. As a lieutenant of the 
Royal Engineers, Kitchener had been aHowed by the Turks to carry out 
a survey of the northern frontier area of then Palestine, including the 
ancient city of the Jewish Kabbala, Safad. His map of this survey is still 
extant. About 1938, Professor Lowdermilk, an American, did a survey of 
Palestine when it was a British mandate. The object of the survey was 
the possibility of bringing fresh water to the barren areas of the country. 
He drew up a plan called the Lowdermilk Plan which envisaged a canal 
for irrigation purposes, part of this plan thas already been implemented by 
the Israeli’s in the Negev. His canal would have started at the Hula Valley 
down to Aqaba. Theodore Herzl and Hore-Belisha thought of a canal and 
in 1923 Hore-Belisha set up a committee to investigate the possibility of 
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building a canal between Gaza and Aqaba, as he was convinced that it was 
feasible. 

In 1851 an Italian politician and Member of Parliament named 
Benedetto Musolino suggested a ‘Bosphorus Judaicus’, a Canal from Gaza 
to Eilat’. He wrote: ‘In order that a canal of such strategic and political 
importance be sure and unfailing, it is definitely not enough to put it under 
the protection of Treaties. Treaties are easily written with the pen and 
easily torn by the sword. It is necessary that the canal be entrusted to the 
direct and immediate custody of a nation which offers Great Britain solid 
guarantees of permanent security. Such an assurance cannot at the 
moment be provided by either Egypt or the Ottoman Empire. The 
freedom and independence of the Suez passage can be menaced more from 
the North than from the South; therefore Palestine and not Egypt is the 
natural defence of the passage, the true custodian of the Bosphorus 
Judaicus. It is quite evident that the only means of ensuring the free and 
independent use of the canal is to have in Palestine a civilised and 
progressive people, a government faithful and strong enough to inspire 
unlimited confidence by Great Britain. Such supreme qualities can ‘be 
found only in the Jewish people, which would enjoy the benefit of nation- 
hood thanks to Great Britain and would be bound to Great Britain by 
many bonds of mutual and vital interests. Therefore, as the Oriental 
railway net is the strongest link in a permanent alliance between Great 
Britain, Turkey and Persia, so the Bosphorus Judaicus—even if all the 
other important arguments expounded in this Project should be of no 
value—would in itself be the most solid link to ensure a complete identity 
of interests and consequently external friendship between Palestine and 
Great Britain. The latter defending Jewish independence, would secure 
for itself the preservation and the free use of a military passage so badly 
needed. The former, defending faithfully such passage would ensure and 
secure for itself the perpetual most powerful British protection.’ 

The idea of the proposed canal has not escaped the attention of Egypt 
and the Committee of the Suez Canal is on record as stating that the 
proposed canal would be ‘a further step in heightening the war of nerves 
between Israel and Egypt. Even if the Israeli’s used atomic energy to dig 
the canal, the plan seems fantastic and impossible.’ It is possible that 
Jordan with Aqaba as the only outlet for phosphates, the desert kingdom’s 
only substantial export may not be favourable to the prospect of 60 million 
tons of shipping debouching into the Red Sea. 

From a strategic point of view such a waterway would be of tremendous 
importance in any future East, West conflict and the possession of a tunnel 
as envisaged in the plan would provide a valuable shelter against atomic 
attack for a small fleet. In addition it would make Israel a priority target 
for attack as the Suez Canal was in the last war. In peace-time the 
establishment and continued running of the waterway would have to depend 
to a great extent upon a good neighbour policy and indeed if friendly 
relations could be established, such a canal would be of tremendous 
importance to neighbouring countries. 
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by William Gardener 


HAT’S in a name? I(lusion sometimes, and powerful compulsion, 

and a chance of being destroyed through its agency. Shibboleth 

keeps cropping up. Because the long narrow strip of—relative— 
plain that runs down the eastern coast of the Asian mainland, from the 
Chinese southern border in Kwangtung province to the shores of the 
Gulf of Siam, has been called Vietnam since the 1950s, we accept it as a 
natural and national entity, and are convinced that it ought to be one 
state, sovereign and indivisible. 


The French, admittedly through the accident of piecemeal con- 
quest, recorded a clearer picture of the post. In their colonial 
days, in this part of the world, the coastal strip contained three dis- 
tinct provinces. The names by which they were then called may have ` 
had no long usage, as applied to the specific areas to which the French 
attached them; but Tongking, around the Red River delta in the north, 
under its capital Hanoi, Annam to the south of that, the name for the 
narrow waist of the strip that looked politically and devotionally towards 
Hué, and the granary of Cochin-China on the Mekong delta, corresponded 
to centuries-old historical and ethnic divisions. Add the two mountain- 
States down the Mekong river, Laos to the north and Cambodia to the 
south, and there stand the five components of the culturaily-divided Indo- 
China. 

The French occupied the Red River delta in the 1880s. Prior to that 
time their province of Tongking had, under other names, been under strong 
and direct Chinese influence for some two thousand years, ever since the 
Ch’in emperor Shih Huang Ti—the burner of books—had advanced his 
power south of the Yangtze and extended Chinese rule over the pre- 
Chinese inhabitants of the coastal districts. These coastal peoples were 
barbarians in Chinese eyes, and were known as the Yiieh. Once their 
territories had been conquered, Chinese settlers began to move in, as in 
more recent times in west China, and the process of assimilation started. 


Shih Huang Ti’s dynasty fell, and the newly-acquired districts along the 
West River and its delta, which today are the southern parts of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi provinces, became a partly-Chinese principality which for the 
next hundred years sometimes acknowledged and sometimes denied 
Chinese suzerainty, and during this period of semi-independent status 
absorbed the Red River delta. In Chinese records the principality is known 
as Nan-yiieh, the land of the southern Yueh, a name which persists today in 
two related connections. The first is as the literary name for Chekiang 
province on the coast south of the Yangtze, and, under an alternative 
character, for Kwangtung. The second is in Vietnam itself, for yeh in 
the dialect of Hanoi is viet, and nam is ‘south’. Viet-nam is thus the land 
of the southern viet or yiieh. Ever since that early date, twenty-two 
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centuries ago, the Red River delta, in all periods of independent or semi- 
independent existence, has incorporated Viet in its name. 

Sporadic warfare has characterised its history. The Han emperor of 
China, Wu Ti, a great military leader, conquered Nan-yiieh late in the 
2nd century B.C., and brought it into his empire as the province of Chiao. 
Garrison troops, undesirables who were settled as colonists, merchants, 
_ and refugee officials during times of Chinese domestic disorder, combined 
to accelerate the spread and impose the dominance of Chinese cultural 
influence, Chinese political influence in the Red River delta assumed two 
main forms, and observed a constant pattern. As each imperial dynasty 

decayed, revolts broke out which were ultimately successful in expelling 
_the Chinese garrisons, and the Chinese government acquiesced in the 
practical independence of Dai Viet—‘Great Viet’, the delta—until such 
time as something more than a face-saving nominal vassalage could be 
enforced. Two dynasties retmposed the full authority. The T’angs in the 
7th century A.D. reconquered the whole southern prefecture, and 
reorganised it as An-nan, ‘the south at peace’. It is from this occasion 
that Annam derives, and the territory then extended south ta the borders 
of the Indianised kingdom of Champa near the 18th parallel of latitude. 
Direct rule lapsed into periodic despatches of embassies with tribute, and 
then these two ceased, to be resumed after Kublai Khan had sent 
expeditions into the lands between the Bay of Bengal and the South China 
Sea, and had secured from Dai Viet, Champa, Cambodia, and others their 
tokens of submission. The Mongols’ successors in China, the Mings, 
reannexed the Red River delta during the 15th century, only to lose it 
again, first to nominal vassalage and then to complete independence. The 
last dynasty in China, the Manchu Ch’ings, twice emphasised Chinese 
claims in the delta area. Once was in the reign of Ch’ien Lung. Peking 
took sides in a civil war, and invested one of the rivals as ruler, whereupon 
he recommended the payment of tribute. The second occasion was in the 
1880s, when French expansion Jed to war with China and, after French 
occupation and virtual annexation of the area, the temporary extinguishing 
of Dai Viet in Tonkin. 

South of, approximately, the 18th parallel, the spread of Chinese 
influence thas derived principally from the enterprise of Chinese traders, 
and the extension of Dai Viet control—a potent siniciser through adoption 
of the Chinese language as a literary form. In the series of narrow coastal 
plains that connect the broader areas of the Red River and Mekong deltas, 
an influx from the south or west in the 2nd century A.D. founded the 
kingdom of Champa. The immigrants are regarded as a branch of the 
Mén-Khmér thought to have been a wave of early settlers to enter the 
middie and lower Irrawaddy, Salween, and Mekong valleys and watersheds. 
Like the Cambodians on the lower Mekong, and the state called Fu-nan 
to which Cambodia was a successor, the Chams absorbed Hindu cultural 
influences. Their institutions derived from Hindu thought and a Sanskrit- 
based language, and they had a religious capital or holy city. Theirs was 
near Hue. 
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The arable dand of this long coastal strip connecting the two deltas is 
so squeezed between the sea on the east and the mountains to the west 
as to be indefensible, as a unit, against strong overt attacks or covert 
infiltration from either direction. Successive hill-barriers stand against 
hostile incursion from the north; but these permit piecemeal occupation 
as readily as they facilitate an organised defence. Hence Champa’s history 
was one of constant warfare to maintain its independence, broken by 
occasional brief spells of subjection to Cambodia, and by longer periods 
of conquest by the more active and aggressive Viet to the north, who in 
the 16th century finally drove the Cham kings almost to the Mekong delta 
and dispossessed them of the bulk of their territory. Soon afterwards 
Cambodia lost control of the Mekong delta, including the cities of Saigon 
and Phnom Penh, to a southern branch of Dai Viet rulers, who were at 
constant war with the family which held the northern part of Vietnam. 

With the Viets came increasing Chinese influence. To Europeans the 
Mekong della area became known as Cochin China. Chinese economic 
control there persisted through the French occupations, which began in the 
1860s, and during the next 25 years extended to the whole of Indo-China. 

In the divided Vietnam there are unifying bonds in a Ohinese-based 
culture, in Buddhism, and in Roman Catholicism. The present war is the 
latest of very many in that country. When it is over, the north and the 
south may or may not coalesce into one state. The decision, whichever 
way it goes, will not derive from a long history of political unity. As to 
the northern neighbour, China may or may not move in to demand some 
form of political subjection. Though expedience and opportunity will be 
the guide, the historical connections are there to be pleaded. The Chinese 
system of education remarkably trains the memory. 
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by E. H. Rawlings 


UBLIC attention has been drawn by the present chaos in Aden and 

the unsatisfactory prevailing conditions in South ‘Arabia generally. 

A feeling of uncertainty is felt with the British Government’s intention 

to withdraw its military base from Aden and relinquish its responsibility 

for the defence of the Federation of South Arabia when it becomes 

| independent in 1968. What will happen in that country thereafter could 

. well have serious repercussions among the already divided Arab world, 
with the possibility of a widespread flare-up not being ruled out. 

Whether the British intention is politically and morally right or wrong, 
it has been taken because Britain’s present obligations to defend South 
Arabia arise from the separate Treaties of Friendship and Protection 
concluded with all but two of the individual States of the Protectorate and 
the Federation of South Arabia. These treaties expire with independence. 

` As Aden joined the Federation in January 1963, she naturally comes under 
the same conditions as the other States. However, the British Government 
teserves the right at any time to exclude or withdraw from the Federation 
any areas in Aden, if it considers this desirable for the purposes of its 
world-wide responsibilities. 

The importance of Aden as a military base cannot be over-estimated for 
it is one of the most vital strategic strongholds in the Middle East. It is 
the base that assists in the defence and security of South Arabia, and is 
the headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief, Middie East Command, who 
has under his command 17,000 troops, the bulk of whom are stationed in 
Aden. It is also the base that protects the Persian Gulf States, which have 
agreements with Britain. Should Aden fall into the hands of a potential 
enemy pro-Western elements and interests in the Middle East would be 

' placed in jeo ; 
. The defence of South Arabia is of relative importance, because of the 
claim by the Yemen to the territory. Even before the last World War, 

' hostile activity took place periodicatly across the border between the two 
countries and continued afterwards. But this hostility increased after the 
Yemen joined the United Arab Republic and dissident Protectorate 
tribesmen received money and support from the Yemen to carry out 
subversive activity against established authorities in the Protectorate. In 
this way the United Arab Republic gained the support of many South 
Arabian nationalists. 

These developments resulted in six of the States of the western Aden 
Protectorate forming a Federation in February 1959 to strengthen their 
defence forces. After the revolution took place in the Yemen in 1962 
and a republican regime was finally established with the aid of the United 

_ Arab Republic, relations between the Yemen and South Arabia further 
deteriorated, causing a further five States to join the Federation by the 
autumn of 1962. Aden joined in January 1963 followed by two more 
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States in March 1963 and a further two in 1965, making a total of 17 
States. Only four States of the Protectorate of South Arabia have not 
acceded to the Federation, They are the three States occupying the Eastern 
Protectorate and the island of Socotra and the Western Protectorate State 
off the Sultanate of Yafa, which lies between Federal territory and the 
Yemen border. 

Neither the United Arab Republic nor the Yemen have ever approved 
the formation of the Federation, and through the Front for the Liberation 
of South Yemen (FLOSY) intensified its campaign against it. The first 
major attack of terrorism occurred in Aden in December 1963 when a ~ 
hand grenade was thrown at Aden Airport as the High Commissioner and 
Federal Ministers were waiting to leave for England. A state of emergency 
was afterwards declared and this has not yet been lifted. Nonetheless, 
periodicat shootings and bomb and grenade attacks have continued, result- 
ing in the killing and wounding of women and children of aH races as well 
as officials and servicemen. These attacks are organised by FLOSY, whose 
members are trained and supplied by the United Arab Republic. Dissident 
tribesmen in the Federation have received supplies, training and direction 
from the Yemen to attack property and personnel within the Federation. 

Although security measures have been greatly strengthened in Aden and 
throughout the Protectorate, there seems to be no easing up of FLOSY’s 
activities. With such a powerful force as the United Arab Republic behind 
it, it will probably fight on to the end. The Federal Government realises 
that if the British withdraw in 1968 the door will be open for the pro- 
Nasser forces to walk in as the Federal States are too small and under- 
developed to defend themselves. Therefore, the Federal Government wants 
an assurance from Britain that it will continue to defend the Federation 
until it is ready to do so itself, for an expansion and improvement of 
Federal forces for them to deal with the defence and security of South 
Arabia, and for a guarantee of fixed and adequate financial aid for several 
years. The British Government has, however, recognised that in giving 

aid to South Arabia after independence it must take into account the 
Federal Government’s continuing commitments in respect of its armed 
forces. 

While it is impossible for South Arabia to stand on its own as a military 
power, it is also impossible for it to do so economically. It is still relatively 
a primitive country with no known mineral resources and much of its land 
is barren and uncultivable because of the acute shortage of water. How- 
ever, considerable improvements have been made in agriculture, 
communications and social services since 1945 with British financial and 
technical aid. Allocations of development aid made under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund total £7 million ($21 mitlion) for the 
three years ending 31 March 1968. In addition, South Arabia also received 
£12.5 milion ($37.5 million) in other financial aid and assistance during 
1965-66, There are now over 30,000 educational places. Many new 
hospitals and health centres have been built and road and air communica- 
tions are being developed. New irrigation works will supplement the Abyan 
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and Lahej schemes which have brought weli over 50,000 acres of barren 
land under cultivation, and there are over 50 locally run producing and 
marketing co-operatives. 

Despite these social and economic developments, it has so far been 
impossible to bring political stability to South Arabia and to reach a 
satisfactory agreement between the Governments of the Federation on a 
Constitution for independence, because of the differences among their 
parties. This has undoubtedly helped to foster support for the opposition 
National Liberation Front (NLF), which is affiliated to FLOSY and is 
responsible for the present acts of terrorism. Today FLOSY within South 
Arabia is a merger of the People’s Socialist Party and other groupings 
with the NLF. However, FLOSY does not recognise the Federal Govern- 
ment as the legal representative of South Arabia. 

Because of the uncertainty of the political situation in Aden and the 
Protectorate of South Arabia, the United Nations Special Committee on 
Colonialism has discussed the issue since April 1963. In November, 1965, 
the U.N. General Assembly passed resolutions calling for a date of 
independence and the evacuation of the British base, the lifting of the state 
of emergency, the free return of all exiles and the holding of general 
elections throughout the territory on the basis of adult suffrage under 
U.N. supervision. 'Although the British Government did not specifically 
accept these resolutions, it welcomed their acceptance by the Federal 
Government. But it could not agree with the U.N. that it was entirely 
responsible for South Arabia and not the present Federal Government. 
Finally a three-man U.N. mission visited South Arabia in April this year, 
but without success as it refused to discuss the South Arabian dispute with 
the Federal Government and only with the British Government. Thus, it 
rightly remains to Britain to solve the South Arabian issue. 

There are now only two courses open to the British Government. It 
must either continue to be responsible for the defence of South Arabia after 
independence, or it must test the real strength of FLOSY by holding 
general elections prior to independence. It is uncertain what support 
- FLOSY has within South Arabia as it is doubtful whether it is the sole 
representative of nationalist South Arabian opinion. But were FLOSY ‘to 
- capture political power as a result of free elections, it would no doubt 
work for union with the Yemen. This would place an important Western 

strategic outpost in the hands of anti-Western elements and increase 
the present friction in the Middle East. 

Therefore, Aden as a British military base thas other purposes besides 
` merely protecting South Arabia. It is one of the few remaining strategic 

strongholds controlled by the British along the main West to East shipping 
routes. Were it to fall into the hands of a potential enemy, Britain’s 
strategical lines of direct communication with ‘Australasia and the Far 
East could be cut off. This would make it extremely difficult for Britain 
‘and other European countries to safeguard their economic interests in 
these regions. Moreover, Aden lies along the regular route of oil supplies 
to Britain and Europe from the Persian Guf. The severing of this route 
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I 
could jeopardise the whole economy of Britain and some other European 
countries, whose economies largely depend on these supplies of oil. Thus, 
Aden is an important base for ensuring that Persian Gulf oil gets through 
to Europe. 

Britain is also responsible for the defence of the Persian Gulf and Aden 
is a vital spot in this respect. The problem of preserving peace in the 
Persian Gulf is a somewhat difficult task, because of the tension caused by 
various States putting in conflicting claims and counter-claims. It is only 
British presence in the region that prevents these claims from leading to 
strong friction in the politics of Arab nationalism and even an actual 
flare-up. Many Gulf States fear that were it not for the British, Nasser 
would walk in and take the oil to feed his own pipelines. The possibility 
of the British withdrawing from Aden is looked upon as the first move 
towards them clearing out of the Gulf and leaving the door open for 
Nasserism or even Communism. 

Apart from defending the Persian Gulf, Britain has a large financial 
stake in the area. British oil companies own about a third of the Persian 
Gulf oil production. While American companies own about 60 per cent 
of the production, the United States is not so much dependent on the 
delivery of Middle East oil for the functioning of its economy like Britain 
and Western Europe are. Besides protecting her own interests, Britain 
has to protect the oil interests held by the United States, Holland, France 
and Japan in the Persian Gulf as none of these countries have defence 
agreements in the region. But the United States is committed to support 
Iran against the Soviet Union and to prevent the Russians from entering 
the Guif and dominating the oil reserves to the detriment of Europe. 

With her own and international interests at stake Britain cannot afford to 
release ‘herself of her responsibilities in the Middle East as such a move 
in the midst of a divided Arab world would undoubtedly cause a serious 
political upheaval. The evacuation of Aden under such conditions would 
bring the rapid decline of British influence in the Middle East, which 
would, of course, be replaced by Nasserism. This would enable both the 
Soviet Union and China to tighten their grip on an already disturbed area 
and disrupt the free world’s most important supply of oil. Only when 
the Arab world has become united and there is a complete and satisfactory 
understanding between Britain and the United ‘Arab Republic which 
guarantees and safeguards British and international oils interests in the 
region can Britain withdraw from Aden with safety. Meanwhile, Britain 
should remain and continue to carry out the responsibilities which have 
been assigned to her in the international interest. 
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6 CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
INDIAN ELECTIONS 
by ‘Analyst’ 


~ HE two populous giants: of Asia—and of the world too—have been 

T going through very turbulent political processes—the Maoist 

revolution in China and the elections in India. News from China is 
very scrappy and consists primarily of such scraps as the world can get 
through Japanese news agency despatches based on Chinese wail-papers. 
What is actually happening there is still very much a matter of guess-work. 

India, on the other hand, has just held what is probably the fourth 
biggest free election in the history of the world in which nearly 250 million 
voters were entitled to vote and the changes which have taken place in 
the country are being measured with mathematical precision to the second 
decimal place and widely discussed. 

Despite the essentially peaceful and democratic nature of the process, 
the changes in India are as far-reaching as those in China and can be 
understood only against the background of the history of the last twenty 
years, 

To recapitulate in brief some of that background, the British left India 
in 1947 after dividing it into two independent nations (India and Pakistan) 
and with about six hundred independent princely states—some of them 
of the size of France or the United Kingdom and which were free to do 

what they liked. 
` The problem of these princely states, the holocaust of communal orgy 
across the borders of India and Pakistan and the serious economic 
problems—particularly the problem of food shortages—did not inspire 
much hope about the future of the country even in the minds of its most 
ardent well-wishers. 

But India at that time was blessed with a galaxy of gifted statesmen 
who could be compared with the best in the world’s history—Pandit Nehru 
the great visionary, Sardar Patel the iron man who is often compared to 
Bismark (but who in fact achieved a task far more difficult than that of 
Bismark), Dr. Ambedkar the great legal expert and the architect of India’s 
Constitution and presiding above all these C. Rajgopaichari one of the 
most shrewd and astute politicians in India. 

In due course, the communal frenzy died out. The six hundred petty 
princely states were moulded into six or seven viable units comparable 
with the provinces of British-ruled India. A constitution was framed and 
adopted making India a secular and democratic federal republic. The 
first free elections under the Constitution were held in 1952. These were 
followed by three more elections in 1957, 1962 and 1967. 


The first three elections had given the Congress Party under whose 
leadership the country fought for independence, absolute and comfortable 
majorities at the Centre and in all the States except Kerala in the South- 
West. This was a mixed blessing. It provided the country with stable 
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Governments at the Centre as well as in the States working in harmony, 
which was essential for its economic progress. But this also bred in the 
Congress a sense of complacency as well as disregard for public opinion. 
The party, which in the pre-Independence days, could attract the finest 
brains and souls in the country, now became a haven of opportunities, self 
seekers, village idiots and town ‘goondas’* reeking with corruption, 
casteism, graft, nepotism and extravagance. There still remained a part of 
the old guard which was itself free from these evils but which was not able 
to arrest the general deterioration particularly at lower levels and in the 
states. The party could have gone on in this manner for another five or 
ten years but for the Chinese invasion of India in October 1962 which 
gave a serious setback to India’s economy as well as prestige. It also shook 
the confidence of the masses in the leadership of the Congress. Following 
the Chinese invasion came two exceptionally severe failures of the 
monsoon and food production, which had gone up from 55 million tons 
in 1951 to about 89 million tons in 1962, came down to just 72 million tons 
in 1965-66. This, together with the sudden increase in the defence 
expenditure necessitated by the Chinese invasion, led to an inflationary 
spiral which uKimately led to the devaluation of the Rupee. The Congress 
as the ruling party understandably got the major share of the blame for 
these disasters. The result was the terrible reverses it suffered in the last 
election. In all nearly a hundred ministers, deputy ministers and other 
dignitaries of the Congress including the Congress President Mr. Kamraj 
were defeated. It has managed to retain majority at the Centre, but its ~ 
margin over the combined strength of the opposition parties has been 
reduced from 140 in the last Lok Sabha (the lower house of the Indian 
Parliament) to barely 40 in the present. It has managed to secure an 
absolute or a working majority in eight of the fourteen major states viz. 
Mysore, Maharashtra, Andhra, Gujerat, Madhya Pradesh, Assam, 
Hariana,** and Uttar Pradesh—though the margin of majority in most of 
the states is meagre. An attempt to secure a working majority in 
Rajasthan failed and the President had to take over the Government under 
certain emergency provisions in the Constitution. In the remaining six 
states—vis, Punjab, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madras and Kerala—the 
opposition parties have succeeded in forming their ministries. In Delhi 
itself which is the seat of the Federal Government, the Congress could 
capture only one out of seven Parliamentary seats. 


These results have naturally caused some anxiety about the future of 
democracy in the country and one prominent ‘British paper even went on 
to predict that these would probably be the last free elections in India. 
A deeper study of the election results would show that the situation is 
not as alarming as some arm-chair politicians seem to think. 


* A kind of town gangster. 


** Alfter the elections, a number of members of the Hariana Assembly elected on 
the Congress ticket, joined the opposition which has now formed a ministry. 
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, It should be noted that even in the earlier elections, though the Congress 

had won “‘steam-roller” majorities in the Federal as well as the State 
legislatures, the proportion of seats captured by it was far in excess of the 
proportion of votes secured by it. For example, in the 1962 elections,{ the 
party won only 44.3% of the votes cast in the elections to the Parliament 
but nearly 73%, of the seats. This disproportionate representation is 
because India, like the United Kingdom, has a system of single-member 
constituencies under which the proportion of seats which a victorious 
party secures is far in excess of the proportion of votes. This advantage 
is all the greater in India where the opposition vote is divided among a 
number of small parties. 


The percentage of votes secured by the Congress has gone down from 
44.3 in 1962 to 38.3 in 1967 in the case of the Federal Parliament and from 
44.6 to 40.1 in the case of the State Legislatures. This is a small decline 
considering the severe economic blows which the country has suffered 
during the last four or five years and the blame for which was understand- 
ably, though not perhaps justifiably, placed at the door of the Congress, as 
the ruling party. 


Further in the 1967 elections, the opposition parties almost everywhere 
decided to co-operate with each other against the Congress and avoid, as 
far as possible, multi-angular fights. The representation of the parties in 
the 1967 elections was not therefore as disproportionate as in the earlier 
elections. In the case of the State Assemblies, the total Congress vote came 
down from 44.6% in 1962 to 40.1% in 1967—again not a very big fall 
considering the factors operating against the Congress. With a little help 
from the Monsoon and with a little tightening of its code of conduct for 
its ministers, it should not be very difficult for the Congress to make good 
-the small decline in its vote. 


It can also be seen from the following figures that there thas not been 
a very radical change in the popularity of the other parties at the polls. 


Table 
Party Parliament State Assemblies 
Percentage of total Percentage vote 
vote 

1962 1967 1962 1967 

Congress 44.3 38.3 44.6 40.1 
Swatantra 7.6 8.1 6.9 6.9 
Jan Sangh 6.3 8.1 3.9 8.7 
Communists 9.7 8.9 9.8 8.8 
Praja Socialists © 66 2.3 6.8 3.4 
Samyukta Socialists 2.7 43 2.9 5.9 
Republican 2.8 2.4 1.5 1.5 


{ Authentic full fi have not yet been released and these figures are based on 
the statistics published in a prominent Indian paper. 
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The Swatantra and the Communists—parties on the extreme Right and 
the extreme Left are more or less where they were judging from the 
percentage of total votes. The Jan Sangh thas definitely improved its 
position both in the Parliament as well as the State Assemblies. The 
Samyukta Socialist party has gained at the cost of the Praja Socialists; but 
the combined vote of the two parties shows a slight decline. It is a 
tiagedy of Indian politics that these two parties representing the forces of 
democratic socialism have not been able to pull together. After a brief 
honeymoon of merger, the two parties again separated with (as is to be 
expected), more embittered relations. If the two parties can come together, 
they can still form a genuine democratic party or front and check the 
growth of communism. 


The distribution of the votes has not, however, been uniform all over the 
country. In the case of the Congress, for example, though its total vote 
for the State Assemblies in the country as a whole is 40% it varies from 
about 30% in Orissa and 32%, in Bihar to nearly 48%, in Mysore and 
Maharashtra. This selective fall in certain states together with the effect 
of the opposition parties combining together against it, had ded to its being 
ousted from power in six states. In Madras the advantage of disproportion- 
ate representation accruing from single-member constituencies which in the 
earlier elections was the privilege of the Congress, has this time gone to 
the D.M.K. which has secured nearly 59% of the seats with only 41% 
of the votes. 


The most noteworthy feature of the election is, however, the territorial 
pattern. With the exception of Assam which is separated from the rest of 
the country except for a small strip which connects it to Bengal, all the 
states where the Congress has secured an absolute or a working majority, 
from a contiguous bloc in the centre. All the states where the Congress 
has been ousted from power, are on the periphery. In Orissa in 
the East and in Rajasthan, Gujerath and Madhya Pradesh is the 
Rightist parties like the Swatantra and the Jan Sangh which have either 
ousted the Congress or reduced its majority drastically. A ministry in 
which the Swanantra will have a big voice has taken over in Orissa. A 
coalition of the Swatantra and the Jan Sangh may succeed in forming a 
ministry in Rajasthan. Elsewhere, too, the two parties are not very 
antagonistic to each other. This is prima facie surprising considering that 
the Swatantra is essentially a party of the elite—the more enlightened 
businessmen and industrialists some of the most brilliant ex-civil servants 
and the sophisticated princes. It makes no secret of its pro-western bias 
and is highly critical of some of the state controls on economy in India. 

The Jan Sangh, on the other hand, is a revivalist party looking back to 
India’s past and more concerned with sentimental issues like banning 
cow-slaughter or the replacement of English by Hindi than with any 
positive economic programme or policy. 

The common meeting ground for the two parties with such contrasting 
ideologies, is their fear of militant leftist forces—particularly Communism 
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—and their concern about the present drift in the political and economic 
fields in India. If the Jan Sangh could give up some of its extremist planks 
such as the demand for a ban on cow-slaughter, the two parties can still 
merge into a genuine Right party standing for certain values and disciplines” 
in public life which India sadly lacks today. 


The Punjab in the extreme north and Madras in the extreme south 
will be ruled by parties which have won the elections primarily on 
linguistic issues. The main plank of the D.M.K. in Madras is its opposition 
to the imposition of Hindi as a national language on the southern states. 
The Tamilians of Madras are an industrious people who like the Scots in 
the U.K., occupy a special position in the administrative and accounts 
services in the public as wełl as the private sector. They are naturally 
suspicious of the move to replace English by Hindi (which is the mother 
tongue of a large number of people in the north) which will place them at 
a disadvantage vis-a-vis the people of the north. The D.MLK. is an off- 
shoot of the Dravida Kazagam, an extremist party which at one time 
threatened to carve out a Separate state for the south Indians whose 
languages (generally referred to as the Dravidian languages), differ consider- 
ably from the Indo-Aryan languages of the rest of India. '‘Annadorai, the 
D.M.K. Chief Minister of Madras, has foresworn any intention to secede. 
Nor will the south Indian from Madras think seriously of secession which 
would completely cut him off from the very jobs for which he is fighting. 
The Tamilians are also bound to the rest of India by strong ties of religion 
and culture. 


The problem of the Sikhs in the Punjab where the Akali Dai, a militant 
religious organisation of the Sikhs, will wield power, is entirely different. 
They do not have any strong religious affinity with the rest of India which 
is predominantly Hindu, but they are unlikely to follow the footsteps of 
the Muslims and demand a separate homeland for the Sikhs for a number 
ot reasons. The first is their intense hatred of Muslims (most of the post- 
partition massacres took place across the dividing line between India and 
Pakistan running through the pre-partition Punjab). Second, the Sikhs, 
unlike the Muslims are ‘haves’ and have secured for themselves a 
prominent position in the armed forces and in certain sectors of business - 
and industry—particularly small-scale industries. Thirdly, their major 
demand for a separate state for the Punjabi-speaking people (which in 
essence means a state where the Sikhs would be in a majority) has already 
been granted. What remains now is a little controversy over Chandigadh, 
the beautiful capital city designed by Le Corbusier and the control over 
certain canals. These are not beyond the diplomatic capacity of Mr. 
Chavan the new Home Minister who, in his own state of Maharashtra, 
had acquired almost a legendary reputation for solving knotty problems. 


The remaining three non-Congress Governments in Bengal, Bihar, and 
Kerala are made up of a motley collection of parties ranging from 
communal parties like the Muslim League to the pro-Chinese wing of the 
Communist Party of India. 
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None of them by itself can form a ministry. They do not even have a 
minimum agreed programme and have come together only to oust the 
Congress from power. It will be worthwhile watching how they tackle 
some of the basic problems like food shortages or the low productivity of 
the Indian farmer or worker. It is likely that faced with a really serious 
situation either on the food or the economic front, they would behave like 
parties in opposition rather than in power, make fantastic demands on the 
Central Government ffor food, money or commodities in short supply. 
The question of Central-State relationships will be far more difficult in 
the case of these three states than others. 


Perhaps the most disquieting feature of these leftist coatitions in Kerala, 
Bengal and Bihar, is the inclusion in the ministries of persons from the 
pro-China wing of the Communist Party of India, which makes no secret 
of its pro-Chinese stand in the India-China border dispute. The inclusion 
of pro-Chinese ministers particularly in a state like Bengal which has a 
common frontier with China is fraught with grave consequences. It is 
a pity that blind hatred of the Congress and a lust for power has 
made some of the opposition parties forget the history of communist 
parties, whose ultimate aim is to destroy other parties. 


Except for this danger of subversion and instability in the leftist- 
dominated coalition governments, the results of the elections are welcome 
for a number of reasons. 


The first is the end of the monotony of Congress rule after about twenty 
years. A democratic state is meaningless unless people can choose from 
two or more alternative parties capable of forming a government. It is true 
that as yet there is no single party except the D.M.K. in Madras capable of 
forming a government on its own, even at the State level; but it is quite 
possible that having seen the futility of fighting among themselves, the 
opposition parties may crystallise into two or three solid parties or at 
least fronts with definite programmes and policies. 

Second, some of the opposition parties having actually wielded power, 
may learn to appreciate the difficulties of governments and may in future 
stop making irresponsible statements or demands which they may them- 
selves be called upon to comply with one day. It has been reported that 
the West Bengal Government in its first flush of enthusiasm declared that 
it had instructed the police not to interfere in disputes between labour 
and management. Immediately after this statement the labour disputes 
began to take a violent turn and the ministry was reported to be in a 
quandary. 

Thirdly, the Congress wherever it retains power will be a chastened party 
which cannot hereafter take the electorate for granted. It will have to 
bear in mind hereafter that its performance will be compared with the 
performance of the ministries of other parties governing other states. One 
significant outcome of the chastened mood of the Congress is the closing 
of ranks between Mrs. Indira Gandhi and Mr. Morarji Desai, who gives 
the Indian cabinet the much-needed backbone and nerves. Another 
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measure of the changed mood and the earnestness of the Congress is the 
inclusion in the Cabinet of a few persons who have distinguished them- 
selves in fields other than politics. The most prominent among these is 
Dr. Chandrashekhar, a demographer of world repute, who had hoisted the 
danger signal of India’s population problem at least twenty years ago. 
Unfortunately, for the last twenty years this problem has been left to some 
minor ministers some of whom, because of their age and Gandhian back- 
ground, never seemed to have their hearts in solving it. For the first time 
this problem, on which hinges the fate of India, is in the hands of a man 
who has been crusading in its cause for the last twenty years or perhaps 
more. 

Two very pleasing features of the elections are (i) the election in several 
constituencies of persons not belonging to the State-—such as for example 
the election of Madhu Limaye a Maharashtrain from Bihar or Mr. 
Dandekar, another Maharashtrain, from Gujarat which is important in a 
country where linguistic riots are not unknown and (ii) the defeat of some of 
the bosses in their own constituencies which shows that Indian masses 
do not want a Tammany Hall in India. 


{Our contributor is Indian, and resident in Bombay.] 
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SOCIOLOGY 
THE RESILIENCE OF THE CHILD 


by John Audric 


FEW months after the end of World War H, nine German girls-were 

admitted to the school. Their ages ranged from thirteen years to 

sixteen. All of them were Jewesses, refugees from the Nazi 
concentration camps. As was to be expected, they found their new life 
very strange at first, but they settled in amazingly quickly and smoothly, 
and were soon assimilated into the life of the school which provided 
secondary education for some three hundred and fifty boys and girls. 
In time, they established easy and pleasant relations with their English 
Classmates. When they left us to go to ‘America, where homes had been 
found for them—for in every case their parents had died—each of us felt 
a sense of personal loss. 

A month after they joined us, and while they were stil with us, a 
German boy came alone. This was Claus, a most handsome eleven year 
old. Like the Jewesses, he had no parents. Worse, he was without a single 
relative. His story was tragic. The son of parents condemned for their 
political activities, and who were to die in a concentration camp, he ‘had 
been found hiding in the woods not far from the camp where his father 
had died. He could not remember how tong he had lived there. 

It appeared that corruption was rife in some of these camps, despite the 
strict supervision exercised by those holding high office who kept their 
subordinates in a state of obedience, with an abject desire to please. How- 
ever, some saw an opportunity to profit from parental love and devotion, 
and took it. There were the prison guards who told the prisoners that 
there was little hope for them, but if they made it worth their while, their 
children might be found a home. In some cases this meant turning the 
boys loose. In the closing months of the war Claus had been found with 
others, living wid. 

Fair hair, very fair, large blue eyes, head very erect, strong and tough, 
but an untamed little customer. That first morning he stared at me across 
the desk that separated us, and his eyes did not waver. He gave me look 
for look, challenging but wary. He spoke no English, and appeared to be 
afraid of nothing. His face was roughened and tanned by exposure to the 
elements, his hands scarred. But the features were good; it was a finely 
drawn face. He came alone. For many weeks he was to walk alone, 
resisting all approaches. 

In the first few months, it was not the outstanding events in the school, 
individual performances of boys and girls on the sports field, the 
idiosyncrasies of members of the staff which provoked the usual comments 
and discussion in the playground, the classroom or the staffroom. It was 
the subject of Claus. He was an object of wonder to his peers, one of 
mystery to his teachers, none of whom had ever met a boy like him. 
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The law of self preservation was his only creed. “Macht ist Recht!” 
“Not kennt kein Gebot!” Might is Right! Necessity knows no law! If he 
wanted anything, he took it. If it was wrong, # there were any 
consequences to come from his action, they could come. So be it! Line 
up with the other pupils for morning milk and biscuits? Not when you 
were capable of kicking the posteriors of those in front of you. The milk 
or the biscuits might give out before it was your tum! And if those in 
front objected, well a menacing bottle in the hand would make even a 
brave boy duck and run, and 4f you hurled it at him, he would run even 
faster. 

It was so difficult to get to know him. By comparison the girls had been 
easy. For example, we had decided that it would be ‘ess distressing to 
the girls tf we let them write about their background than submit them to 
oral questions. Accordingly we gave them paper and pen and deft them 
to it. It made shocking reading. Several of them wrote on the same lines. 
“One day I was playing in my garden with Lisl, Jakob and Wili when 
some men dressed in black uniforms with silver buttons, and a crooked 
cross on their arms came . . . We were made to climb into a lorry... 
Since that day I have not seen Lisl, Jakob and Willi...” 

When given a sheet of paper, his only reaction was to give me a hostile 
stare. I had tried getting him to talk about himself, of Germany, for I 
knew the country well and had studied there, but his only response was a 
series of monosyllabic replies. On the language side I was his only fink, 
his only means of communication with a world different to the private 
one which he had built and which enclosed him, but he did not want me. 
I belonged to that other world, the memory of which had faded, but was 
coming back into focus, with forgotten values, and which his mind was 
groping to understand. 

Would he like to tell me about his life? A shake of the head. Eyes 
hostile and arrogant. Well, then, just take your time and write about it. 
Just a few notes, The schools, the town. 

“Warum?” It was both a question and a command. “Warum nicht?” 
I asked him. He could see a little logic in that. He took the paper. That 
night he returned it. There was nothing about his previous fife. Just a 
collection of drawings. And here it was my turn to be once more amazed. 
They were excellent. It was talent, such as one would receive from a 
student many years his senior, and at an art school. The subjects appalled 
me. There was a watch tower with guards on duty, there were drawings 
of ‘blocks, of barbed wire. There was a crematorium, there were dogs. 
It was all so indelibly imprinted in his mind. 

Sometimes during the play intervals we missed him. I always knew 
where to look for him. He would be sitting by the lily pond in the school 
gardens, eating carrots he had pulled up from the vegetable plot. If one 
of the prefects, boys or girls reported any of his misdemeanours he would 
storm and shake his fist in the face of his informer. “Rache!” “Rache! ” 
he would shout. And he would plot his revenge. 

He did not want any friends. This was his attitude for the ‘first two 
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months. During that period I was fenient to the extreme. I was convinced 
that if we could get him to come only a little way out of his enforced 
seclusion and isolation, we could bring him towards us, even if very slowly. 
We had many dismal failures. I had to tell him repeatedly that unprovoked 
assaults on boys and girls could not be tolerated., On the face of it, such 
warnings were ludicrous, for he was much smaller than many of those 
he picked on. Some of them showed an amazing degree of understanding, 
but the majority showed a healthy respect for his sudden rages, and kept 
out of his way. He was a law unto himself. 

I tried various ways of curbing his lawlessness. Not one was effective for 
long. Just when we were assuring ourselves that Claus was becoming 
more amenable to kind but firm discipline, he would break out again. 
We took constant care to avoid any incident where he would be the centre 
of attraction, where he would assume undue importance and so perhaps 
feel that he had to hold the stage, but I don’t think that he cared much 
for the opinions of his peers or his teachers or whether they noticed him 
or not. 

One morning he was particularly brutal towards a small girl who had 
collided with him while coming down the stairs. This time I decided that 
I would try more practical, if old fashioned methods. I had to remember 
that he was one of three hundred and fifty, and that although we had 
given him special consideration right from the start, which had prompted 
a sorely tried member of the staff to say with some bitterness at a staff 
meeting: “We have two sets of rules, one for Claus, and the other for the 
rest of the school” we could not condone conduct of this nature. 

I eyed the cane. It was an unusual method of punishment, mainly 
employed for cases of bullying, and generally found to be most salutary. 
When I produced it, he stared at me, his eyes wide with sudden interest. 
He looked at the cane and again at me, but there was absolutely no fear 
in the expression he turned on me. 

At first he made no movement in response to my order, and I do not 
know if this was defiance or amazement at what I proposed to do. It 
was very disconcerting. I used the cane. From Claus came not a whimper. 
He took it in silence. His blue eyes blazed for a few seconds as they 
burned into mine. He came towards me and halted with the desk between 
us. Then he raised his fists, menacingly. For a moment I was at a loss. 
I did not want to make a false step and so make matters worse. On the 
other hand, I had to make him understand that he had done wrong and 
had been punished accordingly, and that rules had to be enforced. 


It suddenly struck me that although fury raged in his ‘heart, and he 
was not far from tears, there was a dignity and pride as he stood there, 
which was unusual for one so young, and in such circumstances. I 
realised that it was most important that he did not lose his dignity or ‘his 
pride. In order to convey to him that the incident was terminated, I sat 
down at the desk and began correcting some geography exercises. He 
stood there, looking down at me until I turned to the next one. Then he 
stamped towards the door, opened it and went out, slamming it violently 
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behind him. His footsteps changed loudly down the corridor. I heard a 
shrill voice call out “What’s up, Claus?” and then a volley of abuse ending 
with a voluble order to mind one’s own business. 

I did not run into him for a whole week. I saw him in morning 
assembly, and with bis group on his way to lessons, but there was no 
occasion when direct contact was necessary. He did not avoid me, nor 
did he show any sign of resentment over his punishment. 

The girl had gone home deeply distressed, and her indignant mother 
had lost no time in visiting the school to demand an explanation. She 
wanted to take the matter further, but after listening to an account of his 
background and circumstances, she became more understanding if not 
forgiving, and finally agreed to let the matter drop. 

At the beginning of the following week, I saw him one evening waiting 


outside the school playground. He was quite alone. I said “Good-Night” 


and was about to walk on when he stepped in front of me, making me stop. 

“Please will you come bird watching with me?” He spoke quietly, 
without animation, his head erect, his eyes meeting my surprised gaze. I 
tried to read his thoughts, to surmise some ulterior motive, but I could 
not: I had a previous engagement of long standing for that evening, but 
this was the sign for which I had been waiting for so long. I could not 
pass it by. ~ 

I accepted. The only reaction I saw was a slight trembling of the lips. 


.I did not ask him why he had invited me. Any questions might have 


ruined it. I thought it best to take it as perfectly natural that Claus and 
I should go bird watching. Moreover, it should be a useful experiment, 
and I might learn much about him. I was certain to learn something of 
birds, for here my knowledge was very elementary and incomplete. 

I would not have missed the evening for anything. He knew the name 
of every bird, every tree, plant, flower and shrub. And he had to know 
them in English! I did not always recognise them. Sometimes I did not 
know the English equivalent for the German word he snapped at me, and 


- be would wait with mounting impatience while I leafed through the 


dictionary. As a German scholar I began to fall in his estimation, but he 
grudgingly accepted my excuses that the names of shrubs did not always 


“come within the limits of everyday foreign language speaking. 


He would motion me to be silent, would point upwards, and then stand 
there absorbed, his eyes fixed on a bird as it disappeared into a tree. He 
knew whether it was returning to its nest or not. He would point to holes 
in the ground and explain their significance with the air of a very 
experienced and capable teacher dealing with a backward pupil. 

I was asked to give him five minutes to hide, and then to find him. 
I agreed, and he disappeared. I gave him more than the allotted time, and 
then began to look for him. I searched carefully, but without result. After 
a time, I shouted his name, and his handsome, wild fittle face appeared 
above the bracken. He had gone to earth only a few yards away. He was 
grinning—for the first time since he had come to us. The evening ended 
with a masterly imitation of the call of many birds. 


z 
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A week afterwards, he passed me in the corridor. With a muttered 
“Sein so gut!” he went on his way. Claus observing the courtesies! We 
were indeed making a little progress. 

We built up his vocabulary as fast as we could. The children 
accomplished more than we did, for despite constant rebuffs they would 
not give up, and Claus had come to accept their overtures, although with 
some reserve. Playtimes would find a few of the bigger boys pointing to 
different objects and giving the English equivalent. Then they would 
persuade him to repeat phrases. Sometimes a wave of frustration would 
make him storm and curse at them, and up would come his fists, but a 
good-natured “Pack it up, Claus,” would quieten him. 

Twice I saw bim fall heavily in the playground. He picked bima i üp; 
and stood there silent. The girls looked at him with compassion. The boys- 
ran forward to help him, but he waved them away. 

“Poor old Claus!” I heard one of them say to another. Claus was in 
pain, but he did not cry. I never once saw him cry. I sometimes found 
myself wondering how far back in ‘his young life it was when he had. 

The attitude of utter loneliness which had worried me so much during 
his first weeks at the school gradually changed. The women teachers were 
a considerable help here. As one of them remarked: “The Jewish girls 
at least had each other. They were never alone, night or day. There was 
always someone to talk to, to confide in.” 

They did not indulge in sickly sentiment, or talk down to him, but they 
showed an interest in him as well as an understanding which hid the pity 
they obviously felt. And in them Claus found that feminine force, - 
compassion and guidance, as well as protection which had gone out of his 
life, but which was returning, only to make him realise that he needed it 
sc much. 

His skill with the pencil and brush brought him the admiration of the 
crowd. It was a long time before the subject changed from the concen- 
tration camp motif, but when it did change, we had birds and animals in 
pencil and colour, and these delighted all those who saw them. 

And he found a companion! This was Heinz, a massive mongrel dog, 
and no animal of that species deserved the title so-well. It had the head 
of an alsatian, the body of a greyhound, and the ears of a spaniel. Heinz ` 
was top dog of the locality, and I thought, a most unpleasant creature. 
Dogs slunk away at its approach, or cringed abjectly until it passed by. 
It would snarl at anyone and everyone. 

Apparently Claus had encountered it on his way to school one morning. 
Some boys had shouted a warning, but Claus had kept on his way. He 
was not going to step into the road for a dog! ‘‘And the dog jumped up 
at him, and kept on barking. But Claus started talking to it, sometimes 
kind of crooning, and then shouting, mixing the two. Then you should 
have seen it, sir! Heinz started wagging his tail and followed him to 
school. Now he waits for him on the way to school in the morning.” This 
was the breathless report from one of his classmates. 


I went out with Claus several times. Often there were long periods of 
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silence while we walked. Then he would chatter excitedly about swimming 
and chess, two activities he had developed since he had come to us, and 
at which he was showing considerable promise. 

It was difficult to penetrate the armour he had put on. I sometimes 
wonder even now whether Nature was merciful and closed his mind to 
some appalling incidents in his past life, or whether he was stil conscious 
of them, or perhaps they were so frightening, that by an extraordinary 
effort of willpower he was able to drive them out of his mind as quickly 
as they entered it. He seldom spoke of his home. He was quite sure 
that his parents were dead. On the few occasions he mentioned them it 
was with deep affection. His conviction that he would never see either of 
them again made it unnecessary for me to prepare him for the day when I 
would have to pass on the news I had been given earlier. They had both 
died. 

Before he left us, this wild boy of the woods was beginning to fit more 
easily into his environment, and was becoming popular, although right up 
to the day he left us, he was still very independent, accepting company, 
but never seeking it. The occasions remained to the last when I would 
come across him in the classroom, or in the playground, his mind miles 
away, and a look of indescribable sadness, of utter loneliness in his eyes. 

I had never seen up to then, nor have I seen since such suffering on the 
face of a child. Nor have I had any other experience which has taught me 
so clearly that there is much that is noble, as well as resilient and 
indestructible in the character and mind of children. 

He went to America, and I saw him off at the airport. He told me that 
he would write to me. For some time we exchanged letters. After the 
first few, an interesting feature was manifest. He began to drop all 
reference to his past life, and this included us. I told him of current events 
and activities at the school. I passed on messages from his classmates. He 
made no comment on them in the letters which followed. 

He described simply, and without embellishment, his life in the States. 
Then the intervals between his letters lengthened, until eventually they 
ceased altogether. Claus decided to shut his mind on the past in all things, 
believing that his only chance of happiness lay in putting it all behind him. 

In over twenty years as headmaster, I have seen hundreds of boys and 


` girls pass through the school. Some have left their mark upon it, even 


it only in a modest degree. There have been those who by strength of 
their character, or by their achievements in examinations or sport, stand 
out above others. 

Claus will always stand out in my memory above them all. For he did 
not belong. He was an individual. He would never compromise, I like 
to think that he came to terms with this new life, and found happiness, 
peace and security. No one had a greater claim. 


[John Audric has been in turn, headmaster, examiner, and a principal 
of a commercial and technical institute.] 
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HISTORY: 
THE RISE, OF ENGLISH RADICALISM — Part IV 


by Frank W. Adnitt 
THE LAST PHASE 1901-1922 


HE South African War dragged on until May, 1902, when peace 
T was signed at Vereeniging. The nation duly celebrated its victory, 

but no one had achieved a greater victory during the years 1899- 
1902 than Lloyd George. Execrated, stoned and howled down, he had 
held to his course with a courage which his worst enemies could never 
deny—a self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of justice as he saw it which 
would always stand as proof that he was no popularity hunting demagogue. 
He had Jed where at first few would follow, but so well did he lead that 
the few became the many, and in the end he stood out as a front rank 
figure who dominated the political scene. The first great step which Lloyd 
George made in re-establishing his popularity with the British public was 
on the occasion of the Education Bill of 1902, which was designed to 
strengthen the position of the Church of England, to the detriment of the 
Nonconformists, especially in Wales. Supported by the veteran Radical 
John Morley, he spoke out strongly against the measure, and when the 
Bill was finally passed attempted to prevent its application to Wales by 
organising a policy of obstruction. 


A change in public opinion began to take place after 1902, due mainly 
to Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform policy which antagonised many 
sections of the community. Balfour finally resigned in December, 1905, 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s new Liberal ministry was over- 
whelmingly confirmed in office at the general election of January, 1906. 
The new government proved to be one of the ablest of modern times, 
for the proportion of genuine ability was higher than anything that had 
been seen in public life since Gladstone’s great administration almost 
forty years earlier. The Radicals Lloyd George and John Morley were 
respectively appointed President of the Board of Trade and Secretary of 
State for India. Lloyd George surprised everybody by the evidence which 
he gave of his organising abilities. He devoted his whole time to studying 
the subjects with which he had to deal and drawing up detailed plans of 
reform. The result was that in a short while he succeeded in entirely 
reorganising the Board of Trade, and this in turn led to him being appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in April, 1908, by the new Prime Minister 
Herbert Asquith. 


Lloyd George began his activity as Chancellor in 1909 with an innovation 
that was historic. In bringing in what was called the “People’s Budget” he 
gave a sign to the feudal lords either to get their abdication papers ready 
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or to prepare for a terrific fight. The whole world listened when the Radical 
solicitor from Wales turned on the mighty lords in their centuries old 
castles, under the banner of justice and humanity. He envisaged three 
forms of insurance whereby the State should take care of the poor. This 
he had studied in Germany -during his visit there the previous year. For 
this policy he needed fourteen million pounds and he determined to get it 
by taxing the land of the rich. The British public and the outside world 
was not to much surprised by the amount as by the fact that Lloyd George 
was determined to get it from such a source. Although a reformer and a 
Radical Lloyd George was never a revolutionary. He wanted less social 
inequality, he wanted equality of opportunity. Yet for all the violence 
of his attacks on privilege, for all that was called his demagogy, for all 
his opportunism, there was a consistent moderation in his ultimate outlook. 
More than any other single man he shaped the course of Britain’s new 
democracy. He paved the way, laid the foundations, fixed the design for 
what is today the vast and still growing structure of social security. All 
the social progress that has taken place since Lloyd George’s famous 
Budget of 1909 proves the undoubted clarity of his foresight. 


Lloyd George introduced his “People’s Budget” into the House of Com- 
mons and defended it in a speech that lasted four hours. He descended 
to no popular style of appeal but maintained a high and solemn earnestness 
of tone throughout, so that the House could not deny him admiration. 
The British public recognised the next day, and the whole world recognised 
soon afterwards, that these were the first blows of a woodsman’s axe on 
the roots of the old feudal tree. At the end of his speech he said: — “Why 
should I put burdens on the people? I am a Radical and one of the children 
of the people. I was brought up amongst them, I know their trials, and God 
forbid that I should add one grain of trouble to the anxieties which they 
bear with such patience and fortitude. When the Prime Minister did me the 
honour of inviting me to take charge of the National Exchequer at a time 
of great difficulty, I made up my mind that in framing my Budget, no 
cupboard should be barer, no lot should be harder to bear. I cannot help 
thinking, hoping and believing that before this generation has passed away 
we shall have advanced a great step towards that good time when poverty, 
and the wretchedness and human degradation which always follow in its 
wake, will be as remote to the people of this country as the wolves which 
once infested its forests.” 


The House of Lords vetoed the Budget, thus opposing for the first time 
in centuries the exclusive right of the House of Commons to deal with the 
public, purse. The result was that in January, 1910, Asquith dissolved 
Parliament and appealed to the country. The landed proprietors rallied 
enthusiastically to the defence of the House of Lords and they were sup- 
ported by all the Conservative elements antagonised by the Chancellor’s 

` proposals. Lloyd George was now for the first time in his real element. If 
the House of Lords had passed the Budget without question their action 
would have been a great disappointment for him. In his campaign against 
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the South African War he had been forced to remain in a merely negative 
position all the time, for he could not hope to stop it. Now his opponents 
were driven to take a defensive position and the initiative of attack was 
in his hands. It was a plain and simple issue. Here was a great Radical 
and social reformer leading what he claimed to be a constitutional fight 
against the vested interests of wealth, power and privilege. Solidly bebind 
him was the moral driving force of the masses from whom he had sprung 
and their age-long grievances against the propertied classes. 


The House of Lords asserted that since the days of the Athenian Cleon 
there never had been so mean a demagogue and charlatan as this Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but all their fulminations did not prevent the govern- 
ment from winning the election and forcing them to accept the Budget. 
When Asquith made a speech during the opening session of the new 
Parliament highly commending Lloyd George for the stand he had taken, 
the latter looked with pride at the Visitors’ Gallery, where his uncle 
Richard Lloyd was seated. The old shoemaker had been invited to come, 
so as to have practical evidence of the worth of all the sacrifices he had 
made to educate his nephew. 


One blow followed another. Having succeeded in taxing the House of 
Lords, the Chancellor was now determined to deprive them of their legis- 
lative power. He attacked the whole principle of the right of veto and 
brought in a Bill to deprive them of that right. This led to another general 
election in December, 1910, which was a test election on the Parliament 
Bill. Once again the Chancellor was victorious and the supremacy ‘of the 
House of Lords was gone forever. Speaking of the House of Lords he 
said: — “They are born within that magic circle of the Cherubin with 
flaming sword in that Garden of Paradise where plenty is obtained without 
labour. They know nothing of the daily worries of a tradesman’s existence, 
the care and thought spent, the knowledge and experience gained, the skill 
acquired in the countless ways of earning a living—that is no possession 
of theirs. The mania is strewn plenteously on their path through life and 
others gather it for them from the cradle to the grave. All is provided 
for them. I will only say this of them—the sunshine of their lives blinds 
them to the squalor around them.” The victory which this Radical solicitor 
from Wales gained over the House of Lords was the greatest of his life. 
It was far more important and more enduring in its consequences than the 
victory gained ten years later when he returned to London after the 
signature of the Versailles Peace Treaty and rode in the same carriage 
with King George V as the saviour of his country. 


In May, 1911,’Lloyd George introduced into the House of Commons 
his monumental National Insurance Bill. If his reputation as a social 
builder “with a trowel in one hand, and a sword in the other”, had to rest 
upon this Act alone, it would still be secure. For this measure set the mould, 
and built the base, for all the other Acts of social reform which have 
led the country forward since then towards the conception of the Welfare . 

- State. Lloyd George now rapidly became the first man in the government 
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after the Prime Minister. On the outbreak of the First World War in 
August, 1914, he at once came to the front as the man of energy and 
action. His magnetic powers of speech, his great versatility in administration 
and’ his consummate adroitness in party management gradually fixed the 
attention of the nation upon him more than on any other politician. He 
had something dynamic within him which his colleagues lacked and which 
was badly needed at that historic hour. In May, 1915, Lloyd George became 
the first Minister of Munitions and soon put his fertile ideas of “speeding 
up” into that vital side of the struggle. He had been hounded as a pro- 
Boer traitor by the mob in Birmingham and Bangor, hailed as a hero by 
the mob in Limehouse and Newcastle. He had been damned up to the day 
of the outbreak of war by the bankers and big business men as the bandit 
of the ‘‘People’s Budget”, almost deified the week that war broke out by 
the City of London as its saviour. For the first twenty-four years of his 
Parliament life he had been a pacifist. For the next four, he was to prove 
himself the greatest War Minister of Britain since Chatham. He days of 
his glory were about to dawn. 


This Radical human dynamo put before himself five objectives when 
he became Minister of Munitions. First, you must have a firm idea of what 
you want. Second, you must have a clear plan of how to get it. Third, you 
must choose the right lieutenants to run every branch of the business, and 
get the utmost service out of them by stimulating and supporting them. 
Fourth you must master the principles of mass production, so that you 
can swiftly discover where and what the cause is, if things go wrong. 
Fifth, you must take decisive action to put them right, and do it in time. 
Lloyd George set to work. There was much to be done, and time was 
short, but by June, 1916, when he went to the War Office on the death 
of Lord Kitchener, he had laid the massive foundations for a national 
production plant designed to deliver the goods for a continuing and ever 
developing war. When Lloyd George took over at the War Office he said: — 
“It took England twenty years to defeat Napoleon, and the first fifteen 
of these were bleak with British defeat. It will not take twenty years to win 
this war, but whatever time is required it will be done.” 


Gradually, and inevitably, everything during the summer and autumn of 
1916 came to centre upon the person and character of the Prime Minister 
himself. The quality needed in a War leader most nearly approximates 
to that of a dynamo, and nobody ever mistook an appointment with Asquith 
for a visit to a power-house. The strain of war-time responsibility, the 
sharp and sometimes jagged edges which its fierce pressure puts upon 
human relationships, the ruthless, relentless pursuit of one objective only— 
these did not accord with the Asquithian character and personality. Herbert 
Henry Asquith was not born for battle. Delay in war is as fatal as in 
illness. An operation which might succeed today is no good six weeks 
later, or even three days later. So in war action, which might today save 
the life of the country, taken a week later is no good. It was because he 
thought, rightly or wrongly, that there had been delay, hesitation and 
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vacillation that Lloyd George made his proposals for a small, inner War 
Cabinet to direct all operations. Asquith refused to agree to this and 
resigned, whereupon the King asked Lioyd George to form a new govern- 
ment. He succeeded in his task and formed a government which brought 
this country through the greatest ordeal it had yet experienced in its long 
history. 

Lloyd George became Prime Minister on 6th December, 1916, and only 
Winston Churchill has held such authority in Britain as the former pos- 
sessed during his Premiership. He stood out as the only really dramatic 
figure, the personification of energy and the will to victory. It was well for 
Britain that such a captain steered the ship of State in that stormy sea. 
It was Bonar Law, who stood nearest to him in these days of fate, who 
has told us of Lloyd George in the supreme test of his life: — “He thought 
of nothing, and hoped for nothing, and aimed at nothing, except the success- 
ful end of the war. That was his life, and he had no other life. In good 
report and evil, we saw what courage meant. It was not merely the courage 
of dogged determination, but was accompanied by a brilliant hopefulness 
which was an example and inspiration to everyone who worked with him.” 

Victory came at last on the 11th November, 1918, and Lloyd George 
sat down to his Armistice dinner at No. 10 Downing Street with Winston 
Churchill. The guest did not forget that memorable evening and has des- 
cribed the scene thus: — “We were alone in the large room from whose 
walls the portraits of Pitt and Fox, of Nelson and Wellington then looked 
down. One of the most admirable traits of Mr. Lloyd George’s character 
was his complete freedom at the heights of his power, responsibility and 
good fortune from anything in the nature of pomposity or superior airs. 
He was always natural and simple. He was always exactly the same to 
those who knew him well, ready to argue any point, to listen to disagree- 
able facts even when controversially presented. One could say anything 
to him on the terms that he could say anything back.” 

After the signing of the Peace Treaty at Versailles in June, 1919, Lloyd | 
George’s Coalition government gradually lost its popularity and finally 
the Conservative element in it decided to Jeave. On the 19th October, 
1922, by 187 votes to 87 the Conservative party left the government and 
that same day Lloyd George resigned the Premiership. His years of power 
had been more memorable for Britain than any for more than a century. 
“I am sorry he is going,” wrote King George V, “but some day he will be 
Prime Minister again.” Jt was not to be. For the Radical solicitor from 
Wales the account was closed. 

The greatness of Lloyd George is beyond dispute. It is admitted by 
friend and foe alike. His mark on the pages of history is indelible, and 
future generations will marvel at the wide range of achievements and the 
innumerable ways in which he transformed the social life of this country 
and the course of world events. Yet this outstanding British statesman, 
who at his zenith outstripped all his contemporaries on the stage of world 
affairs, never ceased to be at heart the schoolmaster’s son, the heir of a 
Welsh village and the spokesman of Radicalism. 
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- CONCLUSION 

HE ideal of freedom, for individuals, groups and the national com- 

munity alike, is deep rooted in English history. The permanent ideal 

of nineteenth century England in its legislation and reforms was 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number”. That novel ideal was 
Radical and democratic, and sprang from the rationalist and humanitarian 
thought of the eighteenth century. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when the chief aim was emancipation from old restrictions, it 
seemed natural and logical, after demanding -freedom of thought, speech 
and religious worship, to go on to demand freedom of enterprise, free 
competition, free markets and free trade. Radicalism, by the middle of 
the century, came to mean the most complete individual freedom for 
every citizen who could contribute to the national wealth. The free com- 
petition of ideas and opinions, and free enterprise in producing and dis- 
cussing them, were of the essences of intellectual Radicalism. 

As a creed Radicalism had its roots directly in the principles of “laissez- 
faire”. The triumph of free trade identified it henceforth with commercial 
“laissez-faire” and also with resistance to more than a minimum of 
governmental interference with social and economic life in domestic 
affairs. The spirit of Victorian Radicalism became diffused throughout 
not only English society but also throughout the whole framework of the 
British Commonwealth. By 1914, as compared with 1760, men and women 
in Britain were much more numerous, more long-lived, better fed, better 
clothed, better housed, more healthy, more literate, better informed, more 
keenly interested in social and international affairs, better governed, more 
mobile, more scientific in outlook, better equipped with resources for 
' producing wealth, and better supplied with every sort of social amenity. 
They had abolished or diminished many age-long evils—the sin of slavery, 
the crime of ruthless exploitation, the distress of destitution, the plague of 
epidemics, the curse of bigotry and ignorance. 


If the consummation of democracy—which implies the control of Parlia- 
‘ment by the people—has been the supreme object to which, over the 
" centuries, the Radicals have devoted their labours and their lives, then it 
can be confidently asserted that their, work has been thoroughly accom- 
plished. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ‘WINTER’S TALE’ 


by Kate Hotine 


AILURE to find a definitive interpretation of Shakespeare’s “Winter’s 
Tale” is evident from the review by Oharles Lefeaux of the B.B.C.’s 
production of the play in March, 1966. He writes:— “This romantic 
tragi-comedy, one of Shakespeare’s last plays, has been variously inter- 
preted as an allegorical exposition of Christianity, of redemption and ' 
- resurrection, as a myth symbolic of growth, based on the classical myths of 
the seasons, as a profound philosophical discussion of the conflict between 
Art and Nature, and as little more than a dream-like fable for a Winter’s 
night.” This failure to find the true interpretation of the play, according to 
the mind of the poet, is due in its turn to the failure to understand the mean- 
ing of the title of the play. When Sir Henry Herbert “allowed” a fresh copy 
of the play, the entry in the Office Book, according to an extract published 
by Malone, ran as follows:— “For the King’s Players. An olde playe called 
Winters Tale, formerly allowed of by Sir George Bucke, and likewyse by 
mee on Mr. Hemmings his worde that there was nothing profane added or 
reformed, thogh the allowed booke was missinge; and therefore I returned 
it without a fee, this 19 of August, 1623”. We are entitled to assume from 
this extract that the title of the play was the “Winter’s Tale”, not “The 
Winter’s Tale”, a title which makes little sense. Cunningham’s Extracts 
from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, published in 1842, but of ques- 
tioned authenticity, gives the following entry for 1611:— “The King’s 
players. The Sth of November. A play called ye winters nightes Tayle”. 
This title in itself makes sense, for such a play could have enlivened a wintry 
November night, but the discrepancy between this title and that given in 
. Sir Henry Herbert’s Office Book, leads one to suspect a falsification of 
Shakespeare’s title, for whatever reason, and the cause of the misleading 
interpretations which have been the result. 


Plays were acted at Court to celebrate special occasions. A play per- 
formed at Court on November 5th, 1611, the sixth anniversary of the Gun- 
powder Plot, could be expected to commemorate that event. In the year 
1611 the Sth of November fell on a Tuesday. Both the 5th of the month 
and a Tuesday were days of special significance to James I. On the 5th of 
August, 1600, which was also a Tuesday, James had been preserved from 
the Gowrie Conspiracy. Both anniversaries were days of special rejoicing 
when plays were presented to the Court in the presence of the King. For 
such a special anniversary as November Sth, 1611, it was understandable 
that the play which the King’s Men presented, should contain some refer- 
ence to the Powder Plot itself, hence its title “Winter’s Tale”, for that was 
only another way of saying “The Powder Plot”. Though two confessions 
were obtained from the conspirators, from Guy Fawkes and Thomas Winter, 
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it was Winter’s Tale, Winter’s confession which gave the Government its 
official story of the Plot. The word “Winter” is certainly used ambiguously 
in the text of the play, but in the title, the word had no other connotation 
than that of Winter, the conspirator. 


The poet acquaints bis audience with his intention to make the Powder 
Plot the background of the dramatic episode he has chosen, in a crucial 
passage of ten lines in. Act J, Scene I, lines 22-32. Professor Kenneth Muir 
in his “Shakespeare’s Sources” suggests that the play’s title “and the remark 
of Mamillius ‘A sad Tale’s best for Winter’, may be derived from Sabie’s 
confession that he wrote his book (The Fissherman’s Tale) to expel ‘the 
acoustomed tediousnes of colde winters nightes’”. The line “A sade Tale’s 
best for Winter”, is taken out of its context, a context which, if carefully 
examined, suggests not only the background of the chosen episode, but also 
the identity of Winter, and indicates without a doubt whom Hermione 
represents. Hermione asks Mamillius for a tale, and when asked if she will 
have a merry or a sad one, prefers a merry tale. Mamillius insists that a 
sad tale is best for Winter. But it is not winter. Hermione has but recently 
remarked to Leontes:— 

“If you would seek us, 
We are yours i’ th’ garden. Shall’s attend you there?” 


It is clearly summer time. The sad tale with mention of sprites and goblins 
is about a man who is dead. Mamillius is careful to say “There was a man” 
adding that he lived by the churchyard. No house with which Shakespeare 
could be familiar would satisfy this description better than Huddington 
Hall, the home of the Winters. They were his kinsmen, their grandmother, 
Katherine Throckmorton being aunt to the poet’s mother, Mary Arden. 
Mamillius is reminding Hermione of Winter and his associates, who from 
the mention of sprites and goblins, have paid the penalty for their intended 
treason. Mamillius’ decision to tell the story softly, so that not even the 
crickets can hear it, (the mention of crickets is another indication that it is 
summer), and Hermione’s request to have the tale whispered in her ear, 
identifies her with Henry Garnet. His trial followed the execution of the 
conspirators, and his condemnation was not for complicity in the plot, but 
for the concealment of his knowledge of it received under the seal of 
confession. 

Another detail in the text which links Hermione with Henry Garnet, is 
the curious period of twenty-three days between the dispatch of Dion and 
Cleomenes to the Oracle, and their return with the simultaneous summons 
of Hermione to an open trial. On March 5th, 1606, began the intensive 
examination of Garnet in the Tower, before a full session of the Council. 
He was brought to trial on March 28th, just twenty-three days later. _ 


It is surprising that S. L. Bethell in his study of “Winter’s Tale” drew 
attention to a line from a poem of Edmund Benlowes:— “For May-games 
past, white sheet peccavi is Winter’s theme” without realising that Benlowes 
was using “winter” ambiguously, laying on Thomas Winter the blame for 
Garnet’s execution. His execution was fixed for the day of the May-games. 
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„Garnet remarked to William Waad, the Lieutenant of the Tower, “What, 
will they make a May game of me?” The remark was repeated to the Coun- 
cillors who, fearing disorder among the City apprentices on a day of public 
licence, put off the execution to May 3rd. 

The reason why Shakespeare wrote the play in allegory is obvious. 
Towards the end of the year 1604, the King’s Men had produced the 
Tragedy of Gowrie with all the action and actors therein faithfully presented 
on the stage. John Chamberlain records that “some great Councillors are 
much displeased with it, and so ’tis thought shall be forbidden”. Such an 
opportunity as the special anniversary of November 5th, 1611 was not to 
be missed by the King’s Men, but Winter’s Tale was written in allegory 
lest it “shall be forbidden”. 

Though the play appears to have a twofold structure, it treats in reality 
only one theme, that of catching the conscience of Leontes. It is a dramatic 
sequence of the Mousetrap play of Hamlet, the object of which was to 
catoh the conscience of the King for the purpose of revenge. The whole of 
Winter’s Tale is a mousetrap to catch the conscience of Leontes, not for the 
purpose of revenge, but for securing his repentance for injustice, his recon- 
ciation and re-union with those from whom he had dissevered himself. 

A complete re-examination of “Winter’s Tale”, made in the light of the 
hypothesis that the play concerned the Powder Plot, reveals that the emend- 
ations in the text, made by various commentators, are unnecessary, and 
that the 1st Folio text is explicable. If read from this definitive angle, the 
play follows on again from Hamlet, and is in very truth a brief extract and 
chronicle of the time. 
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REVOLUTION AND REACTION 


History of the International 1864-1914. Julius Braunthal. Nelson. 95s. 


The Triumph of Bolshevism: Revolution or Reaction? Stuart Ramsay Tompkins. 
University of Oklahoma Press. 48s. 


The evolutionary and parliamentary socialist parties of Western Europe prior 
to 1914 were achieving some measure of internal social reform: yet their efforts at 
international co-operation to prevent world war collapsed ignominiously. It is 
ironic that the self-appointed torch-bearers of world revolution by the proletariat 
after 1917 were the leaders of the Bolshevik regime which had employed the most 
repressive and reactionary methods to seize and maintain control in Russia. 

Mr. Braunthal is concerned with the former movement, “an attempt at a com- 
prehensive history of the oternational”, of which this is the first volume covering 
the period from the eighteenth century origins up to 1914. His book first appeared 
in Germany in 1961, and English readers have reason to be grateful for this readable 
and sympathetic translation by Henry Collins and Kenneth Mitchell. The enor- 
mously impressive industry of Mr. Braunthal’s study of the fortunes of all the 
European socialist parties has created a remarkable synthesis, showing the complex 
interplay between national politics and the work of the International organisations, 
Mr. Braunthal writes as part-historian and part-propagandist, as a passionate 
believer in the ‘great idea’. Yet the discipline of the historian almost invariably 
controls the passions of the believer, and this ensures an invaluable and lasting 
work of reference. Nevertheless, some of the author’s interpretations are particu- 
larly vulnerable to criticism. 

Dealing with Marx’s visit to England with Engels in 1845, Mr. Braunthal writes 
on p.49 that: 

“Marx was most impressed by the spirit of the society (the Workers’ Educational 

Society) and the theoretical interests of its leaders . . . His own outlook was 

quite free of romanticism. He saw in the working class the force which would 

overturn capitalism. The Blanquist conception of social revolution proceeding 

from an armed coup d’état was completely alien to him.” 
This statement is typical of many tending to a favourable over-simplification of 
Marx’s views and a somewhat exaggerated assessment of his contribution to the 
International. It is precisely because many arrived at different historic aims for 
the working class, and more importantly, to different views as to the political 
strategy and tactics to be employed, that Marx’s later attempts at rigid ideological 
formulation are seen to have had disruptive and weakening effects on the later 
history of socialism, for example in the clash between Marxists and Revisionists 
at the Hanover Party Congress which Mr. Braunthal describes so brilliantly. 

Professor Tompkins in his erudite and lively account of Bolshevism employs 
much scholarship in detecting the semantic skulduggery of Lenin and the Bol- 
shevik propagandists (for example, Lenin’s use of the word ‘democracy’). Unfor- 
tunately Professor Tompkins’ revulsion from the opportunism and cynicism of 
Lenin’s revolutionary techniques leads him into a similar kind of error, a desire 
to preserve the term ‘revolution’ as a laudatory word, and thus to deny it to the 
Bolshevik seizure of power (see pp. 296-7 of his conclusion). Professor Hugh 
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Seton-Watson, writing recently about fascist movements* makes a comment 
which is surely also applicable to the Bolsheviks, “‘. . . they cannot correctly be 
described as ‘counter-revolutionary’, for they did not seek to replace something 
overthrown by a previous revolution. They were essentially revolutionary move- 
ments. The fact that their aims and policies were distasteful to me entitles me to 
call them evil revolutions; but not to deny their revolutionary character”. Moreover, 
the author’s concentration on revolutionary ideology and techniques leads inevit- 
ably to an over-emphasis on power seeking and dictatorship as the ‘political style’ 
of Bolshevism, ignoring some of the revolutionary economic measures, and funda- 
mental changes in foreign relations that also derived from Marxist-Leninist leader- 
ship. It is tempting, but also misleading, to argue from the position that all pre- 
revolutionary manoeuvres by Bolshevism were cynical and power-seeking to the 
position that therefore all post-revolutionary policy-making has been similarly 
cynical, and that mone of the economic or international goals of Lenin, Trotsky, 
Khrushchev, or Kosygin derive from the main stream of Marxism and European 
Socialism. Professor Tompkins concludes: 

“Were the dreams of generations of revolutionaries utterly in vain? Was even 
Lenin’s complete devotion to the welfare of the common man, to the end of the 
exploitation of man by man, a fraud? The truth is that all was completely over- 
shadowed by the struggle for naked power—attained by any means, right or 
wrong.” 

If one were to accept this as a valid interpretation of contemporary Soviet Com- 
munism, the hopes expressed by a recent American symposium} for an evolution 
of the Soviet Union to a more flexible and adaptive ideology and political system 
would seem faint indeed. 

PAUL WILKINSON 


BRITAIN’S RETAILING PIONEERS 


Retailing Revolution; A History of Multiple Retailing in the Food Trades based 
upon the Allied Suppliers Group of Companies. Peter Mathias. Longmans. 42s. 


The history of distribution, as part of economic history, has been surprisingly 
neglected. Mr. Mathias’s fascinating study of multiple retailing in the food trades, 
based on Allied Suppliers, fills an important gap. These early multiples, like Lipton, 
Home & Colonial and Maypole, created a revolution in the nation’s food supplies 
which, in some respects, continues to this day. They helped to bring about cheaper 
food for the masses. By establishing widespread distributive outlets in the rising 
urban areas, they were able to buy in very substantial quantities. They pioneered 
new standards of retailing, as well as the concept of creating a mass demand by 
fixing low profit margins—10 to 15 per cent gross: often between one half and a 
third of the margins required by middle-class grocers. “Thanks to these organisa- 
tions, and to other representatives of the new race of retailers,” J. B. Jefferys has 
written, “commodities such as butter, eggs, tea and bacon ceased to be special 
luxuries on the working-class table, and could be, and were, purchased by the 
working-class cheaply, easily and regularly.” 

An elemental fact which conditioned so much of English history in the 19th 
century, as Mr. Mathias explains, was the inexorable rise of the population. When 


* Fascism, Right and Left, Journal of Contemporary History Vol. 1., No. 1., 
1966, p191. 


t Problems of Communism Vol. 16, Jan./Feb. 1967. 
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the 19th century opened, about ten million people inhabited England, Wales and 
Scotland. By 1851, the population of Great Britain had risen to over 20 million; 
by 1911 to over 40 million. The decades of growth boom provided a natural stimulus 
for the new national food retailers who became household words by the time of 
the first world war. The once rural smallholdings, as a source of home grown-food 
and even home-brewed beer, made way for the new food establishments in the 
surging centres of industry. New fiscal policies—such as the abolition of the Corn 
Laws and of high import duties on meat and dairy produce—clearly became a 
concommitant of the success of the rising new multiples. 


So the Liptons, Cochranes, Masseys, Galbraiths and Templetons began to spread 
their webs from Glasgow; the Meadows, Broughs, Duncans and Hadrian Supply 
Stores from Newcastle to the neighbouring industrial towns; and Maypole from 
Birmingham and Manchester. Curiously, only Home & Colonial were making a 
name in London, against so many rising ‘stars’ in Scotland; but, of course, two 
others who were to remain staunchly independent were becoming household 
names: Mr. John Sainsbury and Mr. David Greig. The archetypal figure of multiple 
retailing, however, was Thomas Lipton, whose food producing and distribution 
empire spanned the world before the 19th century ended. 


Lipton set out to court the working-class housewife as she had never been courted 
before. His shops were smart, clean, well-lit, impressively stocked and arranged. 
His price lists were printed and widely distributed. Appetizing foods in the windows 
at unprecedentedly low prices stopped the passers-by. Shops were cheap to rent. 
Opening a branch a year initially, Lipton increased the tempo as he gained experi- 
ence and developed a sound reputation. Before the turn of the century, he had 500 
throughout the world. By this time, he could move 50 tons of tea out of his London . 
warehouse daily. He was also rapidly acquiring his own sources of supply. His 
first importation of tea from his own estates in Ceylon was characteristically piped 
in procession from Glasgow docks to his local stores. Showmanship became an 
essential part of his technique; advertising his great ally. There was the Lipton 
Pound Note, promising to pay on demand at any of his establishments ‘ham, butter 
and eggs as given elsewhere to the value of one pound sterling for fifteen shillings’. 
There were the ‘Lipton Orphans’—a legend painted on the flanks of two Irish 
porkers being driven through the streets; and the giant American cheeses paraded 
through shopping centres; and the trick mirrors reflecting a ‘before and after visit 
to Liptons’, and the leaflets scattered from balloons. Even his yachts and his court- 
ship of royalty were largely pursued for publicity reasons. 


Liptons were finally to become one of six major retailing multiples amalgamated 
in the 1920’s under the umbrella of Allied Suppliers in a group comprising some 
4,500 shops, linked closely to the Unilever empire. The process of responding to 
change has continued apace. In an age of larger, economic units and demand for 
convenient one-stop shopping, many of the smaller shops have been closed, over 
1,000 have been converted to self-service techniques, and the group now has more 
than 300 supermarkets. 


The saga of supermarkets, particularly the transformation and updating by the 
pioneers of multiple food retailing, will interest many readers. For others, Mr. 
Mathias’s skilfully woven web of the interlocking histories of these companies, 
against a background of social and economic change, will offer its own fascination. 
For students of business, few sagas present a clearer insight or a better narrative 
of tycoonery in action and of the forces which shape business strategies. 


WILFRED ALTMAN 


~ 
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A MAN OF QUALITY 
Diary of an Art Dealer. René Gimpel. Hodder and Stoughton. 70s. 


René Gimpel was one of the most interesting of an outstanding group of dealers 
who dominated the international scene between the wars. The son of a distinguished 
pioneer in the French and American markets, he was a one-time partner of Nathan 
Wildenstein and a brother-in-law to the Duveens. Within his particular world he 
knew practically everyone of note and he had a lively interest in several other fields. 
This book, which is a translation of diaries that he kept between the years 1918 and 
1939, was first published in France in 1963 under the title Journal d’un Collection- 
neur, though the present version was obviously originally prepared for an American 
edition. The author, unhappily, died in 1945 in a Nazi concentration camp, having 
refused to leave Paris after the fall of France and played a gallant part in the Resis- 
tance, a victim of the enemies of the civilisation which he so warmly propounded. 
His sons, however, are still distinguished representatives of the family tradition and 
have a gallery in London. 


. Mr. Gimpel writes with style and understanding of a period which he was uniquely 
qualified to describe. The cahiers in consequence are a mixture of private comment 
and public record which is of great interest. Paris in this era was still not only the 
centre of the world art market but also of a notable tradition of painting. There 
are perceptive, if somewhat irreverent, studies of the two last great lions of Impres- 
sionism, Renoir (died 1919) and Monet (died 1926) as well as a particularly interest- 
ing account of M. Gimpel’s friendship with Forain, whose work is still compara- 
tively underestimated in this country. Among other artists whom he knew and 
encouraged were the Cubists, Mary Cassatt, Marie Laurencin, Soutine and Abra- 
ham Mintchine, in whose work he took a special interest and whose early death in 
1931 was to prove a tragic and unfulfilled loss. Marcel Proust, whom M. Gimpel 
first met at Cabourg in 1907 and subsequently lost touch with until the 1920s, 
makes a characteristic appearance; and there is an amusing account given of some 
conversations with Ollivier, the head waiter of the Paris Ritz, on his somnambulist 
guest’s working methods. The most interesting parts of the book, however, are 
those which deal with the build-up of the great American collections which were 
then in the procéss of formation, in nearly all of which M. Gimpel had a hand. 


This was certainly, from the collecting point of view, a period of the titans. Many 
great works of art which are now in museums then came, presumably for the last 
time, on to the market. There was no shortage of middle men of brilliance to act 
as agents for the bidders across the Atlantic. These included dealers such as Vollard, 
Bernheim, Jacques Seligmann and Lord Duveen (of whose financial acumen his 
brother-in-law seems to have had a higher opinion than he did of his artistic expert- 
ise) and scholars of the category of Bode, Friedlander and Bernard Berenson. For 
the last M. Gimpel does not seem greatly to have cared; and it is interesting, at a 
time when the hagiography of II Tatti is still developing at such a pace, to read a 
contrary voice (“If small lithe tigers could speak they would have the voice and 
intelligence of this feline Pole” and, in an entry for October 1922, “after dinner 
Berenson, that model of integrity tried to sell me pictures, and very bad they were’’.) 
_ The collectors varied from those for whom Mr. Gimpel could feel genuine affection 
or admiration, such as Carnegie, the Rockerfellers and Fricks to the merely rich 
(“they show you all their pictures like showing off their toys”), who included such 
grotesque examples as the Chicago meat baron who drank a pint of warm blood 
from his slaughterhouse each morning and Henry Ford, who is described organising 
his guests into interminable sessions of square dancing washed down only by water 
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served in paper cups. From the point of view of interpretation of the art prices of 
the period, it is a pity that some sort of note giving the rough equivalent of present- 
day values could not have been provided. 

Almost the last entry deals with August 24th 1939: “The conflageration is not 
far from bursting upon us. We have been to Geneva for forty-eight hours to see 
the Prado exhibition (the Madrid pictures were then refugees on account of the 
Spanish civil war). Death hangs over our heads, and if it must take us, this last 
vision of Velazquez, Greco, Goya and Roger Van der Weyden will have made a 
fine curtain”. There is an epicurean grandeur about these words that is reminiscent 
of the plays of Giradoux, another contemporary whom M. Gimpel knew well. 

ERNLE MONEY 


GALSWORTHY AND THE DANCER 
My Galsworthy Story. Margaret Morris (Owen, 32s. 6d.). 
Galsworthy the Man: An Intimate Portrait. Rudolf Sauter (Owen, 32s. 6d.). 


I had often wondered what made The Dark Flower the most emotionally 
tense of Galsworthy’s novels. It embodied a 1910 romance with a dark young 
beauty of nineteen when he was mid-aged, famous, five years married. Miss 
Morris, a Duncanesque, Grecian-classic dancer, performed in plays of his and. 
became an adoring friend of him and his wife Ada, enchanted ‘by their Addison 
Road home and social circle. 

The love flowered first on her side; on his, with a kiss and evowal in a taxi 
during rehearsals of The Pigeon. “He protested he was too old for me,” she 
writes, “and I said I would have loved him if he had been a hundred.” The 
romance stayed platonic—not at her wish—because when Mrs. Galsworthy 
became aware of it and wrote her a letter of poignant sympathy and under- 
standing, Galsworthy resolved: “We must give each other up.” 

Margaret had to be content with affectionate “My child” letters written when 
he took Ada abroad for her health and his peace of mind. Of the 167 repro- 
duced, most are travelogues of places visited or about his writing activities, with 
occasional pleas such as “You must not be unhappy .. . because it makes me 
unbappier” and a renunciatory “I must not and will not any more play with 
fire to Ada’s grievous hurt.” He would never agree to a meeting after he re- 
turned to London, not even after she had married J. D. Fergusson and was 
emotionally “safe”. 

She writes simply, artlessly, of the affair, and one agrees that its disclosure 
“does nothing to diminish, but rather adds to, his stature as a man.” Her belief 
that “it is possible to love two people at the same time” induces her to think 
that the love might have been fulfilled without injury to the marriage, but that 
is a debatable assumption. 

We are assured by Galsworthy’s nephew, Rudolf Sauter, that his marriage 
was a union of “lifelong and lasting devotion, in which it was so natural for 
him to minister to her . . . and for her to sacrifice herself for him, if need be, 
that neither was constantly aware of doing so” and in which “neither was happy 
for long in the absence of the other.” That would seem to justify the renuncia- 
tion of a love that brought Margaret “the greatest joy and the greatest sorrow 
I had yet known.” 

Mr. Sauter’s “portrait” is a labour of love with failings as well as virtues: at 
times an amateur touch, notably in the scrappy, cataloguic name-dropping of 
Galsworthy’s distinguished friends. But he and his wife lived with the Gais- 
worthys for the last six years of John’s life—at Bury House, Sussex, and Grove 
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Lodge, Hampstead—and shared his travels, He can accordingly give an intimate 
picture of the man at home, at work and play, up to his last illness and death 
in 1933. 

He was, Sauter says, not at all the austere “stuffed shirt” some superficial 
observers supposed, but “a humble man, willing to discuss any subject’ with 
anyone on equal terms, especially with young people; always well aware of his 
own limitations and giving bfe and the other fellow credit for the best 
intentions.” 

The 18 new letters, which reveal his human side, include a significant one to 
his sister Lilian rebutting her qualms concerning his use of living members of 
the family as prototypes for characters in The Man of Property. It affords an 
insight into his scrupulous technique as novelist. 

Both books have acute interest for Galsworthy devotees and those attracted 
to the man and his work by the admirable BBC 2 Forsyte Saga serial. 

Trevor ALLEN 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


Jonathan Swift, The Enigma of a Genius, Wiliam Kean Seymour (Moor Park 
College, Farnham. 5s.) 


Jonathan Swift is the most modern of all ancient writers. His biting satire, his 
scatalogical leanings, his pathological twistings and turnings between two women, 
Stella and Vanessa, the baby talk and “the little language”, his doubts and fears 
that he was not “getting on” all place him as a moderit. Had he lived to-day the 
psychiatrists would have destroyed his genius which fed upon such fears, hatreds, 
loves, ambitions and disappointments. They would have rationalised him. For it 
is precisely because of his “madness” (even if it was only fears of madness) that 
hig genius flourished. 

William Kean Seymour, in his short monograph, has with great clarity, put 
before us this real suffering person. And suffering is, I think, the most obvious 
thing about Swift as a person, from the mystery of bis birth, through that 
strange incident when his nurse took him secretly from Dublin to England, to 
his inability to decide finally whom he really loved. How the moments of suffer- 
ing pile upon him! His failure to take a good degree at Trinity College, Dublin ; 
his degrading welcome at Moor Park where he went as Sir William Temple’s 
secretary, where he was “not at first allowed to dine at Sir William’s table lest 
his manners should give annoyance to the ladies”; his boredom at Kilroot, a 
neglected parish in Belfast Lough; his lack of money ; against all his hopes of a 
bishopric, the warrant for nothing better than the Deanery at St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. And, finally, in love (who knows?) with Vanessa, his secret marriage, 
for which there is no actual proof, to Stella. 

William Kean Seymour, in calling his monograph “The Enigma of a Genius”, 
has given us as much as anyone can on the subject. For Swift is one of the most 
enigmatic and controversial figures in English hterary history. And from these 
thirty-four pages emerges a man of enormous energy which was constantly being 
burned out and renewed, a man absorbed in the politics of bis age, in the church, 
in literature and the love of freedom ; the giant who could write “But principally 
I hate and detest that animal called Man, although I heartily love John, Peter, 
Thomas and so forth.” 

This monograph, beautifully illustrated, sets out to do one thing. To guide 
readers to further research. As a short biographical survey it admirably succeeds 
in whetting the appetite. As for every reader of Swift’s works (purposely not 
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critically approached in this monograph) the question stil remains, “Is there 
not so much more to this man than we shall ever know?” In exploring these 
enigmas, William Kean Seymour has informed the dry bones of research with 
warmth and affection and succeeded in creating for us a man of flesh and blood. 
JAMES TURNER 
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ASPECTS OF ENCOUNTER 


The Psychology of Interpersonal Behaviour. Michael Argyle. Penguin Books. 
4s. 6d. 


We are all, to a greater or lesser extent, gain-seeking. This statement 
implies no pejorative moral judgment. That we should be so, is a condition of 
survival. Our primitive drives—such as the need to find food and drink—are 
basic, universal, biological. The millionaire grows as hungry as the pauper; 
the queen as thirsty as the kitchen-maid. But Man has other and more 
sophisticated drives. These are the inevitable imposition of artificial social 
patterns—the stimuli of a cultural overlay which differentiates his goals from 
those of lower animals. 

Human behavioural patterns vary according to the circumstances in which 
they operate. In a complex culture such as ours, complex demands necessitate 
complex manoeuvres. The territory, the battleground, of these manoeuvres, 
is the area of interpersonal behaviour. Moralists and novelists have mapped 
it and indicated its broad physical geography, but detailed analysis of social 
interactions and relationships has been lacking. Only recently has psychological 
research begun a tentative marking-in of minuttae, which transform the atlas 
into a practically-scaled road map. 

In this book Michael Argyle makes a systematic observation of the day- 
to-day behaviour of ordinary people. He puts everyday life under scientific 
scrutiny, and records the psychodynamics of its variant motivations. Once 
the basic biological drives are satisfied, a considerable proportion of inter- 
personal behaviour in a social setting is directed towards eliciting the 
responses that we want from others. Dependency, affiliation, dominance, 
ageression and sex are all drives which steer us towards specific conscious 
or unconscious goals. But there is another—self-esteem. You carry an image 
of yourself in your head and continually seek to project approbatory acceptance 
of that ego-identity upon others: to make an impression. 

Men and women are players—who write their own parts. And those parts 
are not played only in articulated speech. Mr. Argyle demonstrates a large 
range of commonly deployed non-verbal persuasive social techniques. He 
Shows how, by means of bodily contact, physical proximity, gesture, facial 
expression, eye movements, and non-linguistic speech, we play influential 
games in our respective contactual theatres of operations. 

Besides providing us with clues that enable us to recognise the games people 
play, and meet ourselves—and others—as we really are, this extremely 
fascinating book supplies data of considerable value to those concerned with 
such specific professional social skills as interviewing, public speaking, group 
leadership, teaching—and even child-rearing. It helps us to appraise those 
silent aspects of encounter in which actions speak louder, and perhaps more 
truly, than words. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 
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feels to be the appropriate’ cadences. 
There is a scholarly Introduction of 
30 pp. to.aid the reader’s appreciation, 
and this ends On a note of conviction 
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“FORUM: FEATURE: 
A GIGGLE ON DOOMSDAY EVE 


by J. H. Huizinga 


E live on Doomsday Eve and we know it. We know that the 

end of the world may be upon us at any moment, that all arms 

races have always ended in war, that only man’s reason, never his 
strongest suit and never subject to so great a strain of fear, stands between 
us and the nuclear holocaust. But are we downhearted? Some would no 
doubt say yes. A very few have even taken their lives because it was too 
much for them. But the great majority seem to have made their peace 
with the Bomb and go about their daily business with no more sense of 
impending doom, no more sense of futitity in planning for the future, no 
more desperate attempts to seek refuge from fear in religion or frenzied 
hedonism than in the days when only crackpots believed they woul live to 
see the end of the world. 

It is doubtless due as much to ostrich-like refusal to face our ptedicament 
as to sheer merciful inability of our imagination to bring its horrors to life. 
It was easy enough to imagine what Hitler’s bombers over London would 
be like just as it was only too easy, in the thirties, to feel that they would 
not be jong in coming. But who can really imagine a megaton bomb 
wiping and burning the whole of London off the face of the earth in one 
colossal bang? And who can visualise Mr. Kosygin or Mr. Jobnson 
pressing the button that will blow up half the world and poison the 
remainder? The moment you try to do so you feel you are in the realm 
of science-fiction or that of the more juvenile products of Hollywood. 
Unlike the world of Hitler’s day ours seems completely unreal. Because 
the nature of our international jungle-society has remained unchanged 
while the nature of its military power has changed out of all recognition 
our statesmen are compelled to go through oldfashioned motions that have 
become wildly implausible. They have to adopt threatening postures that 
no longer begin to make sense. They use words like “defense” that have 
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lost all their meaning. They go in for military planning that has become 
utterly unreal at a time when no one has the faintest idea of the problems 
he will face on nuclear D-day plus one. Who can really take such doings 
seriously? It is all so absurd as to make one giggle rather than shiver. 
There is an element of farce in the cosmic tragedy. 

Never did I feel this more strongly than when, some years ago, I watched 
the handsome young Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy making affable conversation 
with the rotund and amiable Mr. Khruschev and his Kruschova at the time 
of the Vienna meeting. The disproportion between these ordinary seeming 
human beings and the incredible powers they can unleash at any moment 
was somehow irresistibly comical. It was too absurd to think that these 
two men in business-suits had been explaining to one another over cups 
of tea that they would, in godlike fashion, blow, up the world including 
themselves if the other was not careful. There was something so idiotic 
about the whole thing that one shrugged one’s shoulders at the juvenile 
melodrama, wondered how its main actors had managed to keep a straight 
face while speaking their lines and went about one’s business doing 
something real and serious like earning one’s living or planning a holiday. 

Perhaps this sense of farcial unreality which one certainly did mot have 
when Hitler held the fate of Europe in his hands, accounts more than 
anything else for the absence of a widespread sense of doom. One felt 
that Hitler meant business and one did so because his threats made sense. 
Had he played this cards better hp might have done very well out of his 
war. But the wars with which the powers of today threaten one another 
make no sense at all, not only because it has become a commonplace that 
nuclear war equals suicide but also because of something else that is 
perhaps Jess widely understood. 

Look at their quarrel over Berlin or Vietnam to mention but two. It 
is conducted along the well established lines of the traditional balance of 
power theory which lays down that you cannot allow changes in the status 
quo without weakening yourself and thus becoming less capable of resisting 
demands for further changes. In prewar days that made sense. For in 
those days power was a compound of strategic positions, economic 
resources and manpower. In the pre-nuclear and pre-missile area, there- 
fore, you had to draw the line somewhere if you were not to find yourself 
one day in the lighter of the two scales. Sooner or fater there always came 
a point where you had to say to yourself: better make war now when 
there is still a good chance of winning than wait till it is too late. At that 
point you told your enemy: so far and no farther or else . .. That was 
why there was nothing unreal about Chamberlain’s warning to Hitler that 
Poland would be the last straw. 

Today the situation is radically different in two ways. Preventive war 
such as Chamberlain declared on Hitler when he attacked Poland has 
become an absurdity now that war equals suicide. For you cannot 
commit suicide too late to be victorious. That much is obvious. But there 
is also something else. Power is rapidly becoming divorced from geography, 
the scientists have already gone a long way towards turning it into some- 
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thing for which you need neither soldiers nor strategic positions but only 
a few boffins and enough money to produce a strictly limited number of 
their diabolical contrivances, bombs and missiles. For in the nuclear era 
enough is as good as a feast. Once you have acquired a big enough supply 
to “overkill” your opponent you can relax. Your safety will then no. 
longer be affected by changes in the status quo which add to your 
opponent’s resources in manpower, industrial plant or strategic positions. 
The balance of power can no longer be changed in either party’s favour 
for the simple reason that the thing no longer works, broken by over- 
loading with its two scales come to rest on the ground. When that position 
has been reached you can sit back behind your absolute power knowing 
that even if your opponent gobbles up all his neighbours, you could still 
finish him off whenever you felt like cutting your throat. 

Possibly it could be argued that the nature of military power has not 
yet changed quite so radically as suggested here. For both sides have put 
conventional as well as nuclear forces in their respective scales of the 
balance. But does that mean that a onesided increase of conventional 
strength obtained by military or ideological conquest increases the other 
party’s danger and must therefore be resisted at all costs? Not at ail. 
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For that danger is already total by virtue of the nuclear forces in the 
enemy’s scale. Additions to his conventional strength cannot add anything 
to his already absolute power over you nor can they affect your own 
power to finish him off. 

‘A more valid criticism is that the rules of the immobile balance of 
terror that has replaced the old mobile balance of power do not yet fully 
apply because strategic positions outside one’s frontiers still retain some 
of their former value for getting a few minutes more notice of enemy 
attacks than would otherwise be possible. But with this reservation, one 
can say that the nature of military power had changed so radically as to 
render the rules of the old balance of power game largely obsolete. 

Now it is this fact which adds greatly to the almost comical unreality 
of our statesman’s doings and savings. For they invariably talk—and 
indeed, have to talk—as if these rules still fully applied. Thus one sees 
them taking up the traditional stance of so far and no farther and 
brandishing their threats of suicide in order to forestall what are in fact 
largely illusory and always contingent dangers. Any encroachment on the 
territorial status quo is held to be so destructive of our interests as to 
justify recourse to war with its very real risk of “escalation” into suicide. 

It might perhaps begin to make some sort of sense if one could argue 
that the foss of West Berlin or South Vietnam would demonstrably and 
almost immediately bring an attack on ourselves in its wake. For if we— 
which for the purpose of this argument means Nato seen as a single 
nuclear power—are going to have to commit suicide anyhow, on the 
principle of rather dead than red, then we might as weil die with honour 
today, “in defense of our friends” than with dishonour tomorrow when our 
turn has come. But what reason is there to believe that the loss of any of 
these places would seal our own fate? In what way would such a joss 
diminish the power of the nuclear arsenal on which we rely to keep the 
Russians at bay? The loss of Czechoslovakia in 1938 did dangerously tilt 
the balance of power against us, the loss of West Berlin could not directly 
affect the present balance of terror. In 1939 Britain agreed to accept the 
limited destruction of conventional warfare to stop a power whose 
successive violations of the status quo had rendered it so powerful as to 
constitute an ever growing danger to the interests and liberties of the 
British people. In the 1960’s the U.S., still compelled to seek safety in 
observance of the old rules, has committed itself to accept the total self- 
destruction of nuclear war in order to prevent a change of the status quo 
that in itself would add nothing to the danger in which it finds itself. And 
likewise the USSR has taken the line that it will invite the same final 
disaster rather than forego an alteration for the status quo that does not 
and cannot alter the balance of terror to its advan 

Of course it will be argued that it is not the loss of Berlin which would 
prove such a mortal danger but the chain of consequences that would flow 
from it. If the West does not stick by its allies and proteges, so the 
argument runs, it will suffer a fatal loss of confidence as a result of which 
its leaders will soon find themselves abandoned by all but a few of their 
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present friends. That is the danger which must be prevented at all costs 
and which can only be prevented if the Free World is prepared to face self- 
destruction rather than budge an inch anywhere along the cold war frontier. 
In pre-war terms it is all perfectly reasonable. For in those days the loss 
of allies did indeed mean a change in the balance of power. Moreover, it 
usually set off a chain reaction. The very fact that the scales were tilted 
against you when you allowed your opponent to change the territorial 
status quo to his advantage constituted an incentive to the weaker or more 
exposed brethren among your allies to seek refuge in neutrality or even 
to change sides. Loss of power was a cumulative self-perpetuating process. 

But what is the situation today? If West Berlin were left to its fate many 
West Germans would no doubt feel like walking out of Nato and perhaps 
even into Kosygin’s parlour. But if their conduct is governed by concern 
for their interests and their safety then abandonment of West Berlin will 
give them no incentive to do anything of the sort for the simple reason that 
it will have no effect whatever on their American protector’s ability to 
continue protecting them. Whatever they may feel they will in fact be just 
as safe or unsafe under his wing as before. 

Let us suppose, however, that their feelings would get the better of them 
and they did seek refuge in neutrality. In the present state of military 
technology that probably would affect the balance of terror in some degree 
as both our early warning system and advanced airbases and landing 
pads would have to be moved back a few hundred miles. But that is the 
only way in which even such a major change in the international line-up 
could affect the power of the Western deterrent. The loss of manpower and 
economic resources which would have made a shift of such magnitude 
decisive in pre-nuclear days, could be viewed without undue alarm as 
being largely irrelevant to the balance of terror. Nor would the loss of 
territory for conventional defense in depth or the doss of the German 
divisions put one at such a mortal disadvantage that one might as well 
offer to cut one’s throat without delay. The balance of terror would not 
be affected by such a tilting of the balance of conventional power, already 
heavily weighted in favour of Russia. Inasmuch as the function of our 
conventional forces is not to throw back let alone pursue the enemy but to 
give an earnest of ourwillingness to fight and to gain time for a compromise 
before it is too date and nuclear weapons are used to redress the balance, 
the further weighting of the conventional scales against us can only have 
the effect of shortening such a pause for reflection. The moment for the 
fatal choice between compromise or mutual suicide would come earlier. 
But it would still be mutual suicide. 

The same considerations apply to the extreme case of an ally like West 
Germany changing sides. Again the effect on the balance of terror would 
be vastly iess than in pre-nuclear and pre-missile times when the scales 
contained soldiers and factories, rivers and mountain ranges. Again the 
passing of manpower and economic resources from one side to the other 
would not add to the nuclear power of destruction on the gaining side 
nor (with the reservation made in the preceding paragraph) subtract from 
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this power, equally absolute, on the losing side. Except, of course, in 
the case, admittedly conceivable, where the changeover meant a transfer 
of scientific skis on the point of producing an effective defense against 
nuclear attack. In that sense one could say that what matters nowadays 
is to maintain the balance of boffins; the loss of one super-Fuchs may prove 
more fatal than the loss of vast territories. 

Having got this far in this deliberately somewhat but not excessively 
simplified analysis it now becomes possible to show more clearly how 
vast is the disproportion between the danger we attempt to forestall in 
places like West Berlin or Vietnam and the price we are prepared to pay 
for doing so. In the last named the danger would seem to be pretty 
well nil; how could its loss diminish the power of the Western deterrent? 
(The effect on the latter’s credibility will be dealt with later.) In West 
Berlin the real danger, we saw, lies in the possibility that its abandonment 
might have consequences forcing us to move our bases, launching pads and 
early warning installations a few hundred miles back. It is a danger that 
need not materialise at all. Moreover, few military experts, I believe, would 
maintain that such a withdrawal along a small section of the Cold War 
front would be such as to make the West a nuclear pushover. So. the real 
danger we face is at best illusory and at worst relative. Yet we say that we 
are prepared to invite the absolute disaster to prevent its materialisation, 
we say we shall start a fight that may only too easily lead to suicide 
before we know whether we are in any real danger at all. 

Thus one is always led back to the conclusion that the oldfashioned way 
in which we quarrel and posture over places like Berlin is so unreal as 
to be farcical. Neither party has anything like enough to lose by a 
climbdown ta make good his threats of blowing up the world. Both 
parties know not only that they cannot hope to win victory in a 
hot war but also that they need not fly into a panic when they suffer defeat 
in the cold war. Both know that a climbdown in Berlin or Vietnam could 
not by the wildest stretch of the imagination, directly or indirectly, put 
them at the mercy of their opponent which alone could justify the decision 
to risk suicide rather than give way. 

But does this mean that we can sleep safely in our beds? Alas no. The 
comforting statement that neither side has enough to lose in any of the 
current disputes to make good his threats requires one obvious qualification. 
For while it is true that the abandonment of a place like Berlin or Vietnam 
could not directly or indirectly affect the material power of the Western 
deterrent sufficiently to render its credibility it would considerably under- 
mine its persuasive power. Objectively we would be just as strong as 
before, subjectively, in the eyes of our enemy, we would be much weaker 
inviting further challenges to our interests. Hence the strong popular 
appeal of the argument that, if challenged anywhere, we must swear to 
blow up the world rather than climb down no matter how trifling the 
issue at stake and how tittle material power we would jose by giving way. 

It is, of course, once again a crazy argument for it means in effect that 
we must be prepared to commit preventive suicide when our liberties are 
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not remotely threatened in order to impress our enemies with our 
willingnéss to destroy ourselves if we should ever be faced with the 
choice between being red or dead. But in our jungle-world there is no 
other way of holding the line than by uttering these crazy threats. And 
there is no other way of minimising the chances that you will be challenged 
to live up to them than by convincing your opponent that you are crazy. 
That is why it is perhaps just as well that a great many people often give 
the impression that they are indeed, if not crazy, at any rate very much 
out of touch with the reality of our time. They really do seem to believe 
that preventive war still makes sense and that the rules of the old balance 
of power still apply. If Russia were to violate the status quo anywhere 
they would automatically reach for their guns on the curious ground that 
Munich has shown the dangers of committing suicide too late. Let no 
one blame them for these oldfashioned reflexes. For one thing we are 
but rarely told by our leaders that they are obsolete. In fact, we cannot 
well be told. How could Mr. Johnson hope to maintain the balance of 
bluff, how could he impress Mr. Kosygin with his willingness to fight over 
Berlin, # the were to tell his people publicly that the loss of such places 
would make very little difference to the safety of the U.S.? Moreover, 
the more widespread and evident the antiquated belief that territorial 
changes stil matter vitally, the greater the maniacal readiness to destroy 
oneself in order to forestall or undo them, the less likely the other side is 
to embark on them and thus put this readiness to the test. In short, the 
corrolary of Sir Winston’s dictum “the worse things get the better” seems 
to be “the crazier people talk the safer, the more maniacs the merrier”, 

It is an odd conclusion. But it seems unescapable and more likely to 
induce a hysterical fou rire than a happy giggle. 
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66 RITANNIA Rules the Waves” was the refrain we all sang once 
at school and cared little about its meaning. As we grew older, 
I suppose it became apparent to even the most blinkered of us 
that such a statement is no longer true and, indeed, it is rather a pathetic 
cry from the past. 

The most noticeable manifestation of Britain’s dwindling world rôle 
is the gradual slipping away and disappearance of her colonies. This, if 
any proof was needed, is the thing we may point to as most indicative 
of a decline which started many decades ago. There are many critics of 
the easy way in which Britain has granted independence to her overseas 
colonies, but I would say that she had little choice but to do so, and, 
anyway, although such actton may appear to be the cause of bloodshed and 
unrest, it is high time that these young nations evolved. It is inevitable 
that political evolution shall, in many cases, be not without disturbance, 
but, the longer one holds off granting independence, the greater will be 
the disturbance when the people do finally rise up. The reason for such 
violence is due more to the alien power that rules them, making them 
heedless of the seriousness of government, than to any unusually barbaric 
impulse in the. natives themselves. It seems to me right that a people 
should want to rule their own country, and it seems to me that first 
beginnings in that process will be irregular and sometimes bloodthirsty. 
Greed for power is not a thing I would condone, but, in a country where 
foreign rulers dictate the affairs of state, it has a strange habit of becoming 
horribly pernicious and uncompromising among the native population. 
Let us face the fact then that Britain’s Empire has dwindled rapidly, and 
this is nothing of which we ought to be ashamed. It is right that we have 
sought to extricate ourselves from a muddle of ideas over which we had 
little control and even less right of control. The Empire has passed away; 
let us not weep. The Commonwealth, that shadow of something that is 
now itself a shadow, labours on. As far as I can see, it serves little purpose, 
and consists of various rituals which people are getting slowly tired of. 
If the Commonweaith was a public company, I cannot see many rushing 
to invest in it, and, indeed, the threshold of the bankruptcy court cannot 
be far off. In fact I would say that, as far as usefulness or ideas are 
concerned, the threshold has long since been crossed. 


A second reason why Britain does not rule the waves is simply because 
the five oceans are swarming with the military ironmongery of other, 
bigger nations, with other and bigger plans in mind. It is surprising how 
people can stare at a mountain all day from the top of a molehill and 
swear that they are looking at a molehiH from the top of a mountain, and 
yet, this is what some people, in this green and pleasant land, appear to 
do-—if we are to believe them. It must be obvious to anyone with the 
minimum of inteHigence that Russia and America {and perhaps China) 
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are the vast moneyed powers with which we live in this world. Compared 
with their resources, skill, technical know-how, money and men, Britain’s 
effort is puny indeed. Britain is in such a position that the only way it can 
assert its voice is to cling to the skirts of some greater power, and this, 
many would say, invalidates the voice. Let us at once assert, unemotionally, 
that Britain is hopelessly out-matched by greater powers and that our 
finances and weapons bear no relevance nowadays in the world situation. 
Our smallness in the world is something we should all recognise, There 
is nothing shameful about backing out of a game of cards when you have 
no More money to spend. What is shameful is when you weak-mindedly 
continue to gamble when your purse is not heavy enough, thinking vainly 
that you are unbeatable or that by some magical fortune your skill will 
suddenly return. In effect, then, before we tread the far thinner ice of 
differing opinions, let us establish the fact, plain for all to see, that - 
Britannia no longer rules the waves. 


In the face of this undoubted conclusion, why does Britain stl struggle 
to play a world réle? It is, of course, something to do with that tenuous 
word: prestige. By playing a part to which we are no longer entitled, we 
hope to gain prestige among the world’s nations. We have been taught 
by our fore-fathers to keep our chins up and our aims high and, I suppose, 
Britain’s struggle to make the Conference Halls and battlefields of our 
world is a rather perverse expression of that same spirit. When one tries 
to be realistic about this sheer farcical behaviour, the chances are that one 
will be shouted down as someone with the interests of his country far 
from his heart. However, this sort of brainless status-seeking among the 
nations of the world is, I think, doing us no good at all. It is an old, 
decrepit actor, who nobody dares tell to retire, croakilly uttering words 
designed for a younger man. The words, once fitting, have become, in the 
hands of this old geezer, meaningless and unheard, and if it were not out 
of respect for the half-dead, we would all laugh heartily. It is a pity that 
Britain can only paint such a picture in her defence. 


Tied up with this question of prestige is the economic factor. Britain 
knows she must protect sterling and her vast, out-of-perspective defence 
interests, and the best way to do this, so the story goes, is to keep the 
greasy handshakes going for as long as possible. Charity we cannot bear, 
but diplomatic donations are another matter. Monies borrowed will, of 
course, be returned with interest. So our endeavour to rule the waves still 
is thought of as one way to keep our hands not so far from the gold in 


: Fort Knox. 


One of the reasons why Britain still claims so much for herself is that 
there still appears to be quite a lot of military men around who seem to 
think that any day soon we may be all called on again to fight the Battle 
of Waterloo. (Perhaps the presence of General de Gaulle adds credence 
to their illusion.) There still seems to be a prevalent idea that someone 
somewhere will want us with red-coats on and muskets at the ready to 
charge against a band of disgruntled Picts or something of that sort. Such 
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people would hardly give these practical reasons for their absurd attitude, 
but their idea of Britons as insatiably military in nature would suggest 
some ridiculous threat. National Service seems to some to still be a 
necessary ingredient of every man’s life and, instead of rejoicing that such 
a thing is no longer needed, they advocate its return. The military mind 
is indeed a strange one and still finds plenty of voice. 

So, for a variety of motives and reasons, Britain is trying to pretend that 
to some extent she still rules the waves when, in fact, she no longer does. 
It seems to me that this ludicrous situation can be put into historical 
perspective and can be seen to be the effect of a cause many centuries 
old. My contention is that we are now paying the price which success 
always carries with it. Let me explain in greater detail. 

One can think of two outstanding points which represent for the 
Englishman the success of his nation in past history. These are not the 
only points but they are the ones which immediately come to mind. 


The first is a general one. Everyone is conscious that in the good old 
days, long before living memory, Britain was a great seafaring nation. 
English tars were to be seen the world over and the Union Jack was a 
symbol of strength and the source of pride. We remember Drake and 
Raleigh and the defeat of the mighty Spanish armada. We remember how 
till quite recently England owned the biggest fleet, had the toughest seamen, 
and was a law unto itself on the high seas. The fact that we were an 
island had forced us onto the ocean in a big way at a very early stage. 
The first point is this: everyone is vaguely conscious of the fact that there 
was a time when England enjoyed unparalteled naval and military prowess. 


The second point is that in the near past Britain won two world wars. 
This is vivid on some of our memories. The mighty Germans on two 
occasions were quashed and Britain showed itself ready to and capable of 
demolishing foes that the Americans, for one, showed little eagerness to 
fight. This, not unnaturally, has been a source of inestimable pride to the 
British and nothing has brought home to us more our greatness in matters 
of war. Britain was successful and, as far as most were concerned, that 
was all that mattered. This success, at the time, was bought dearly and 
no great monetary reward followed, but it was the story we could tell our 
grandchildren that made it all worthwhile. 

Moreover, the name Churchill symbolises as well as means for the 
English nation everything for which it has been most proud. He, above all 
the men of our time, has inspired this nation with a pride im itself that 
it is difficult to quench. The praises of Churchill express the same 
religious fervour the church reserves for its most favoured saint. 

These points stick out for me as those which most made Britain’s history 
great. The trouble is that in changed circumstances and changed people, a 
powerful illusion lingers on that we can still be great in the same way and 
this, I think, is lunatic. I believe that nowadays we are paying, in part, 
the price of success in the past. We have referred the bills to fortune and 
now they must be paid. Our past glory, far from elevating the people to 
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a more just consideration of themselves, has blinkered them into an 
inflated opinion of our country and the rôle it must play in the modern 
world. 

Tf a nation like Germany is firmly trounced in war, then there is 
only one path along which it can evotve after war, and that is the path of 
re-growth and vitality. The past, in this case, is to be forgotten and, 
believe me, the past, I think, is always best forgotten. The flurry of 
enterprise and activity after war may lead, it is true, to unnatural growth, 
but at Jeast the people have material hope for the future. I hope I do not 
worship failure but the point, I think, is made. Failure always terminates 
an effort and from thence one can always move forward. Success, however, 
harbours far more perils and is far harder to control. In the main it does 
not find reason an easy companion and, through pride, leads often to 
foolish and disastrous action. It is Britain’s success in the world which, 
I think, has led to this insistent idea that we must always be great. We 
live under a terrible shadow which does not allow us to look at ourselves 
realistically. Thus we find successive governments striving hopelessly 
against the tide of change, to cling on to our position in the world. Instead 
of retiring and recognising our changed status, we push ourselves forward 
and claim honours which reflect no credit on any humility we should 
possess. The most difficult thing for us to throw off is the measurement of 
greatness in terms of territorial possessions and international treaties. It 
seems vital to many people that whatever happens we should get the Prime 
Minister’s signature on as many communiqués and alliances as we possibly 
can. It does seem to me that for many years to come we may have to 
waste a fot of time, money, and energy, perpetrating a myth gbout our 
country that is ingrained in our characters. I do not suppose that the 
Foreign Minister is in any danger of losing his status or his annual trips 
to Washington and Moscow yet. 
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GREECE AND THE COUP 
by Thomas Anthem 


AD the democratic thinking people of the civilised west been fully 

aware of the true and actual political situation inside Greece at the 

time of the unexpected and dramatic military coup on April 21, they 
must have been impelled, inevitably, to the conclusion that the modern 
Greeks had taken leave of their senses. Greece, advancing steadily along the 
road to economic independence and prosperity after the longest period of 
political and financial stability in its modern history — the Karamanlis 
regime can at least take much of the credit for this—suddenly found both 
democracy and progress halted dead in their tracks. The birthplace of 
Democracy presented the world at large with the sorry, abject picture of a 
junta of junior Fascist-minded colonels bent on imposing their own ideas 
on an acutely political and idealistic populace. Their plea of justification 
—in the face of the universal criticism which would soon burst over their 
heads—was that the Greek body politic was riddled with corruption, that 
subversive elements were at work everywhere, and, in fact, that the Com- 
munists were about to take over. From the Press and Information Office of 
the Greek Embasy in London, the writer received a lengthy “hand-out” 
circular setting forth the aims of the “National Government”, consisting 
mostly of jurists and military men, and opening with the following pre- 
liminary paragraph: “On April 21, the National Army decided to intervene 
in order to avert a Communist seizure of power which would have taken 
place on the basis of a perfectly drawn-up plan and resulted in bloodshed 
and the withdrawal of Greece from N.A.T.O. After restoring normal life 
and creating suitable conditions, the Government will re-establish, as soon 
as possible, the Parliamentary system on a healthy foundation.” How a 
semi-Fascist military dictatorship could be expected to “re-establish the 
” Parliamentary system on a healthy basis” is something that would have 
baffled even the discursive, analytical mind of Socrates. But dictatorships 
never reason; they enforce their will. With regard to their declared in- 
tention of restoring Parliamentary institutions, the hollowness of the junta’s 
purist panacea is surely exposed nowhere more significantly than in their 
spokesman’s radio broadcast after the seizure of power: “Henceforward 
there will be no Left or Right, no Centre Party, but only Greeks.” As 
though Greeks, the most politically dynamic people in the world, as well as 
being in spirit the most democratic, could so readily change their most 
innate nature! 


In point of fact, on April 21 there was not the slightest evidence of an 
impending Communist attempt to seize power, even if it be admitted that 
Communists inside and around Greece are always working assiduously for 
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the cause. At that date, after a prolonged tussle between Greece’s greatest ` 
contemporary statesman, the veteran Liberal leader, Mr. George Papandreou 
—admired and praised by Churchill—and the young King Constantine, 

events were moving irresistibly towards a General Election on May 28 

which would have swept Papandreou back into power. Constantine did 
not want this, and his determined, makeshift moves to avert such a con- 

tingency—he feared that a new flood-tide of Liberalism would spell the 
end of the Throne—were clearly seen in his approval of successive “apostate 
Governments” after he had ousted Mr. Papandreou from the Premiership 
on July 15, 1965. The mititary coup, therefore, was the logical denouement 
of the military coup. Even if it be true, as Mr. Kollias, the junta’s Prime 
Minister—he is also the Supreme Court Public Prosecutor—contends, that 
the King was “in absolute ignorance of the coup”, the Liberal 53 per cent 
of the electorate, to say nothing of the democratic non-Communist Left, 

can hardly be expected to make a distinction ‘between a King who gives 
post-facto sanction to a coup and a King who plans one. The ‘Aspida trial 
and the military coup had been preceded by the deposing of high-ranking 
Liberal-minded officers, including General Tsolakis, the C.-in-C., from 
their posts, and this development had to be read in the context of the July 
15 clash between Constantine and Papandreou. 

The King refused to allow the 77-year-old Premier to make himself 
Minister of Defence, Papandreou being credited with a desire to rid the 
Army of its politically involved right-wing leaders. Repeatedly the had 
stressed that “the Army belongs to the people”, and it had always, as a 
whole, been true to the nation. The Aspida trial, in which 15 officers were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from 13 to 18 years, had been 
frequently denounced by both Mr. George Papandreou and his son, Pro- 
fessor Andreas, as “an intrigue” and “a frame-up”, the latter asserting that 
it was “devised as a pretext for the King’s coup in overthrowing the Centre 
Union Government in 1965”. Parliamentary immunity saved Professor 
Papandreou from being put on trial—until the military coup. Then the 
junta arrested him, with several thousands of others, including Kostas 
Mitsotakis, a great-nephew of Eleutherios Venizelos, who played a heroic 
paxt in the Cretan resistance movement, and for whom a group of former 
British Army officers who served him made a plea in a letter to The Times. 
Papandreou’s son was later charged with “conspiring to commit acts of 
high treason”; Mr. Mitsotakis, a former Minister of Co-ordination, was 
sent home under house arrest. On May 3, seven professors of Cambridge 
addressed a letter to The Times expressing their ‘‘great dismay” at the arrest 
of Andreas Papandreou, “whom we, as economists, know and greatly re- 
spect for his qualities of mind and character”. Professor J. E. Meade was 
one of the signatories. In the same issue of the paper was another letter 
from nine Greek members of the academic staffs of English universities 
voicing their “horror” at the military coup, and urging the British Govern- 
ment, “at this crucial stage in Greek history”, to aid the restoration of 
Greek democracy by withholding support from the military dictatorship. . 
Alas for any hope of a quick, denunciatory attitude on the part of the 
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British Labour Government; on the contrary, it was reported from Athens 
that on May 8 Sir Ralph Murray, the British Ambassador, bad called on 
Mr. Kolias and congratulated him on the assumption of his duties as 
Premier! 

Athens Radio was quoted as saying that the Ambassador “informed Mr. 
Kollias that the British Government had accepted with understanding the 
governmental and political change in Greece”. Tf the report is accurate, it 
surely reveals a remarkable degree of naiveté on the part of Britain’s 
Socialist Government, as Mr. Richard Crossman, Leader of the House, had 
previously declared that the Government were “deeply concerned” with the 
situation in Greece. About the same time as Mr. Crossman’s statement, a 
Foreign Office spokesman, questioned as to whether the British Govern- 
ment would continue its working relationship with the Greek Government, 
replied that the new regime “fulfilled the normal criteria for recognition— 
being in control, with a reasonable degree of permanency, of most of the 
territory”! Here, indeed, there is manifested an extraordinary degree of 
naiveté—or is it simply ignorance of the character of the Greeks and their 
political psychology? In the peculiar circumstances, Aristophanes would 
have regarded “a reasonable degree of permanency” as a sardonic joke. He 
knew his Greek countrymen. But in considering the British attitude, it is 
only fair to point out that England no longer enjoys the respect and prestige 
she once held before the Cyprus quarrel. Britain’s place has been taken by 
America, and it should be pointed out that the attitude of the United States 
is no less puzzling than that of the United Kingdom. Mr. Phillips Talbot, 
the American Ambassador, also paid his “courtesy” call on Mr. Kollias, 
but many Liberal-minded Greeks are wondering why the wonderful Sixth 
Fleet was not around to stop the cynical seizure of power by the exuberant 
colonels? Was there a clue to the present turn of events in what a woman 
correspondent in The New Statesman and Nation recorded in a recent 
letter? “Greeks of moderate political views,” she said, “remarked to me two 
years ago: ‘Cannot you understand in England how unhappy we are in 
Greece? There is no danger from Communists; the danger lies in the Palace, 
the Americans and the oligarchy of the rich.’ ” America, of course, has a 
highly developed anti-Communist bias, which goes far beyond the fears of 
even the Conservatives in Greece. 

In contrast to the astonishing indifference and negative attitude of the 
British and American Governments—the State Department did no more 
than “warn” the junta Government that military aid from the U.S. might 
be impeded unless there was an early return to Parliamentary rule—two of 
the Scandinavian countries, to their credit, made no effort to conceal their 
opprobrium at the rape of democracy in the land of its origin. The Danish 
and Norwegian delegations to the North Atlantic Council in Paris dis- 
tributed, on May 5, similar notes criticising the military takeover, which 
they described as “a flagrant violation of the principles of parliamentary 
democracy”. They called for the release of those who, for political reasons, 
had been thrown into prison. In Copenhagen, large crowds demonstrated 
against the coup, and students broke through the police cordon to enter the 
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square of Amalienborg Palace, where the young Queen of Greece, Anne- 
Marie, was born. The dictatorship Premier, Kollias, was particularly angered 
by the Danish argument that “the purpose of the N.A.T.O. alliance is to 
protect the liberty and democrarcy of its memrber-States and the judicial 
security of their citizens ...”. In Cyprus, outside the judicial “mercies” of 
the junta, the Greek Cypriots denounced “the Fascist King”, but the more 
ebullient young Greeks of the mainland tad, perforce, for the time being, 
to suppress their pent-up feelings. This writer, during a recent visit to 
Greece, found no confirmation whatever of Mr. Kollias’ claim that there 
was “widespread support” for the coup and its aims. In a country like 
Greece, where the “spoils” of office has always, unhappily, been one of the 
features of a change of Government, and nepotism and corruption go hand- 
in-hand, there is obviously plenty of scope for cleaning-up and weeding-out. 
It would be surprising, indeed, if some Greeks did not openly express 
Kmited approval of the junta’s proclaimed “reforms”. The machinery of the 
administration badly needs overhaul, as much of it is inefficient and out of 
date. But no Greek worthy of the name will for long tolerate the loss of 
liberty or the right of free speech. 

Every thorough-going dictatorship, true to form, is expected, and never 
fails, to gag the Press, and in Greece six of the 14 Athens dailies—Right, 
Left and Centre—fell foul of the regime immediately. They ceased publica- 
tion. Oddly enough, the staunchly Conservative Kathimerini, owned by 
Mrs. Helen Viachou, was among them. She said she found the conditions 
impossible. The Left-wing Eleftheria, also chosed down, and its editor, 
Mr. Panos Kokkas, was arrested. Ta Nea and To Vima, which have 
always supported the official line of the Centre Union, Mr. Papandreou’s 
party, continued publication, but were “ordered” to print ten articles a 
week praising the regime. Extreme Left papers, Avghi and Democrati, 
Allaghi, came to a stop after the coup. But the muzzle ion the Press 
was not confined to Greek newspapers. Distribution of The Times, of 
which 500 or more copies are flown to Athens every day, was prohibited 
by the official censor after the publication of the two letters from British 
and Greek members of academic staffs at British universities to which 
] have already referred. The distributor in Athens was informed by the 
Censor that the paper could be circulated to newsagents only if all 
references to Greece were first cut out. The editor of The Times thereupon 
instructed the distributor that no part of the paper should be cut out nor 
offered for sale incomplete. Sales of all British newspapers were banned 
from the day of the coup, but the general restriction was lifted May 4. 
Needless to say, many other foreign newspapers experienced the same 
“pruning” as The Times, especiaily those from France and Italy. 

There may be much in the Greek political system that calls for drastic 
devision, and no Greek would weep to see the number of M.P.s in the 
Greek Parliament reduced to two-thirds of the present total, 300. Nor will 
anyone complain if the jurists and military men embark on a policy of 
transferring some of the wealth of the rich to the extremely needy poor. 
But manipulating the processes of democratic election such as have been 
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tried and found satisfactory will require careful watching, and it is certain 
that the Greek people are the best custodians of their own rights and 
freedom. 

The Greeks will never stand for a revised Constitution that makes the 
Army the arbiter of Greece’s destiny, with the King—and a foreigner at 
that—the supreme overlord of the nation, As Mr. George Papandreou has 
insisted, “In a Crowned Democracy, the King reigns, but the peoplé govern”. 
And when normality is restored, without bloodshed, one hopes, it is to be 
greatly desired that the King will refrain from meddling in politics. The 
young Constantine failed lamentably in not profiting from the experience 
of his grandfather, Constantine, married to the Kaiser’s sister, in the first 
world war, and that of his uncle, George II, in the last war. The antagonism 
between Papandreou and young Constantine was strangely like the duel of 
wits between the grandfather Constantine and that other great Liberal 
statesman, Eleutherios Venizelos. The latter won, and it is practically 
certain that if Mr. George Papandreou is spared he, too, or his Centre 
Union Party, will eventually triumph. With a remarkable gift of foresight 
and prophecy, Papandreou had in recent months expressed the view that 
the forces antipathetic to the Liberal ideal might be working for a dictator- 
ship, but he appears to have made a miscalculation in assuming that the 
Army, as a whole, would never tolerate such a diversion. The unthinkable 
happened. Professor Andreas Papandreou also saw the danger of a dictator- 
ship. In a public speech as far back as September 11 last year, he said: “In 
the 14 months since the Centre Union administration was ousted from 
power, the ‘monarchisation’ of the State has been completed. The so-called 
Ministers are puppets who take their orders from the King and Palace 
circles. Issues of domestic and foreign policy are referred to the King as 
if he were the virtual Prime Minister. Attempts are being made to 
intimidate the Centre Union by threats of open dictatorship, but a 
dictatorship cannot be imposed without the King’s consent. Any attempt to 
establish a dictatorship, therefore, would automatically and irrevocably 
raise the regime issue—and lead the nation to adventures which only fools 
could wish for.” The junta have undoubtedly set Greece on the road to 
unpredictable adventures which the country will be very lucky to get out 
of without more bloodshed. Whither Greece? All foreign friends of this 
much tried nation must be asking the question with some trepidation. 
The major democracies have a great responsibility. Will they act in time to 
save the Greek people without the sacrifice of life? 

The reactionaries in Greece would dearly love to eliminate the two 
Papandreous and all their Liberal followers. The character of George 
Papandreou is above all assaults; he saved Greece from a takeover by 
international Communism in 1944, and Churchill praised him for it. His 
enemies have sought to brand the son, Andreas, who had a Polish mother, 
as a near-Communist, presumably because he is perhaps a little more Left 
‘than his father, and does not want American domination of Greece. In 
this he has the backing of all patriotic Greeks. This distinguished economist 
of Harvard University has rightly asked: “Is it right that the ‘American 
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Ambassador’s opinion should be sought as to what Ministers should be 
appointed when a new Government is being formed?” Andreas, in this 
writer’s opinion, has never uttered anything but the most sensible and 
statesmanlike views. All the Greek people are immensely grateful to the 
United States for the economic and military help she has given, but political 
independence to a proud nation like the Greeks is synonymous with 
freedom itself. Professor Papandreou’s main objective is “Greece for the 
Greeks”. He does not think that Greece’s best interests are served by the 
country’s junction with the E.E.C. As there must be a Greek foreign policy, 
so there. must be a Greek economic sector; the economic policy must 
serve the development programme of the country. 

Before ‘the regime of the colonels was two months old, it was abundantly 
clear, as the popular Greek actress, Melini Mercouri, declared in New York 
—the junta deprived her of her Greek nationality—was in the hands of “a 
thorough- -going Fascist regime”. The famous star of “Never on Sunday” at 
once became, in the United States, the most persuasive advocate for the 
restoration of democracy in Greece. Her first blow on behalf of political 
freedom came at a significant moment; some members of the Revolutionary 
Council had made no secret of their desire to see the rule of the regime 
“extended indefinitely”, and the junta had started a purge of undesirable 
professors at all universities and graduate schools. Their purist educational 
zeal went the length of making Greece the laughing stock of the world, 
because they banned Festival plays by Euripides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Aristophanes on the peevish plea that they contained ideas that were 
“subversive of society”. Music for the plays by the famous composer, 
Theodorakis, was also banned, as he has Left-wing sympathies. One of the 
professors who fell foul of the reformist colonels was the 80-year-old 
Aes Kitsikis, for many years President of the Technical University of 
Athens, ‘and for twelve years a deputy in the Boulé. He was banished to the 
prison isle in the Aegean, Yioura, where so many hundreds of others are 
being held without a trial. Meanwhile, the junta had come up against serious ' 
economic difficulties. One grim result of their ill-advised take-over was that 
Greece’s biggest foreign currency earner, Tourism, had heavily slumped. It 
was for this reason that Mr. Christos Muchelos, who officially represents the 
Athens Chamber of Trade, came hurriedly to London in July. He said that 
unless Greece could earn more sterling from British tourists, his country 
would be unable to buy British exports! One can only ‘hope that Mr. Wilson 
made an appropriate and telling reply. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 
1917-1948 


by Norman Bentwich 


N the 9th November 1917, during the World War, at a critical stage 
of the campaign against the Turkish Forces in Palestine, the British 
Government issued a statement that they “viewed with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing should be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country”. The statement was in the form of a letter, addressed to Lord 
Rothschild, who was a Zionist and regarded as a leader of the Anglo- 
Jewish community, and signed by Arthur Balfour, then the Foreign 
Secretary of Lhoyd-George’s National Government. It has become known 
all over the world as the Balfour Declaration, although the Prime 
Minister, David Lloyd George, had an important part in promoting and 
implementing the policy. It was a deliberate act of statesmanship weighed 
and re-weighed, and issued after consultation with the Allied Powers, 
France, Italy, and the United States of America, At the same time, it 
was the culmination of an interest, partly religious, partly strategical, which 
` the British Government had tong maintained in the return of Jews to the 
Land of the Bible. That interest persisted for eighty years, since the days 
when Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secretary, and the British Consul in 
Jerusalem, had been directed to give protection to Jews resident in 
Palestine who did not enjoy the protection of another Power. 
. The Conservative Government, of which Balfour had been Prime 
Minister 1900-1905, through the Colonial Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, 
and the Foreign Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, had in 1903 offered to the 
Zionist Congress, brought into being by Theodor Herzl to create a Home 
in Palestine secured by public law, a territory in East Africa, which should 
be a place of refuge for persecuted Jews of Russia and enjoy a large 
measure of autonomy within the British Protectorate. Shortly before that a 
Royal Commission had been appointed under the presidency of the first 
Lord Rothschild, the father of the person to whom the Declaration was 
addressed, to enquire into the difficulties raised by growing immigration 
into England from Eastern Europe. The enquiry was directed particularly 
to the flocking of poor Jews in the East London district oft Whitechapel 
and Stepney, and led on to the passing of the ‘Aliens Act 1905. Dr. Herzl 
appeared as a witness before the Commission, and expounded his theme 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine as the cure for the Jewish problem. 
By a remarkable coincidence the negotiations between the Zionist 
leaders and H.M. Government were conducted by Lloyd George’s firm of 
solicitors. At that time the future Prime Minister of England was a 
prominent opposition Member of Parliament. 
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A third British statesman, who played a major part in the formation 
of the policy and in convincing the British Government to make the 
Declaration in 1917, was Herbert Samuel (later Viscount), the first British 
professing Jew to be a member of the Cabinet. From the moment that 
Turkey entered the World War on the side of the Germans in November 
1914, he was possessed with the idea that this was the moment for the 
fulfilment of the Jewish return; and at the same time for extending British 
control over the Middle East overland route to India through Egypt and 
Palestine, when the Ottoman Empire disintegrated at the end of the war. 


It was the working of providence in history that three men who had a 
deep understanding of Jewish need for a Home, and of what such a 
Home might contribute to civilisation, were associated together in the 
British Government at this hour of destiny. They ‘had different motives. 
Lloyd George, a romantic Welshman, had imbibed from his childhood 
in a Welsh village tove and knowledge of the Old Testament and the belief 
in the Hebrew prophets. He was, also, grateful as Minister of Munitions to 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the spokesman in England of the Zionists during ` 
the war, for his scientific contribution to the acute problem of supplying . 
acetone for explosive shells. That made him respond to the appeal of the 
Zionist leader for British Government support, and for a British trust 
Government of the Holy Land. Arthur Balfour, a philosophical and, 
despite an apparent scepticism, a religious statesman, was fascinated by the 
Jewish problem. He admired the Jewish genius in the realm of pure 
thought and physics, and was convinced that Jews should have a national 
home, and which would give them the opportunity to develop it in free 
conditions. Samuel was inspired by the sense of mission to his people 
with which circumstances had vested him; and while hitherto in his 
political career seeming remote from Jewish causes, he now whole-heartedly 
espoused the Zionist programme, and was the link between the Zionist 
Organisation and H.M.G. He and Balfour had the reputation of lacking 
emotion, but in regard to the Zionist aspiration both were deeply mioved. 


Other English statesmen were influenced by this trio and by Dr. 
Weizmann to give strong support to the Jewish National Home. Lord - 
Robert Cecil, a kinsman of Balfour, Lord Milner, Minister of War, Sir 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary before Balfour, and Sir Mark Sykes, 
who was the Middle East expert of the War Cabinet. Weizmann had won 
also a steadfast and powerful ally in C. P. Scott, Editor of the Liberal 
newspaper, the Manchester Guardian, who exercised influence upon Lloyd 
George. The agreement of the French and Italian Governments and of the 
Pope was secured by a Polish Zionist leader, Dr. Sokolow, who had come 
from Berlin to London at the outbreak of the war. Balfour in 1917 
went on a mission to the United States, and was able to establish complete 
understanding with Justice Brandeis of the Supreme Court, the leading 
Zionist of America, who in turn persuaded the President, Woodrow Wilson. 


The Jewish community in England was divided on the question of the 
National Home, which might be the prelude to a Jewish State. Many of 
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the established and assimilated families, who at that time held the 
representative offices of the Anglo-Jewish community, apprehended that 
Jewish Statehood would jeopardise the status of British Jewish citizens. 
They wanted England’s support for Jews to settle in Palestine and enjoy 
full citizenship, but not for privileged status. The opposition was backed 
passionately by a Jewish member of Lloyd George’s Cabinet, Edwin 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India and a cousin of Herbert Samuel. 

Having consulted, however, the Chief Rabbi and a few leading Jews, the 
British Cabinet were fortified in their decision to publish a Declaration with. 
the additional proviso designed to remove those fears. 


The Declaration was published a day or so after the victorious action 
of Allenby’s army on the Turkish front, based on Beersheba and Gaza. 
The British troops advanced rapidly through southern Palestine, and 
captured in the next weeks Hebron, Jaffa, Ramleh and Lydda, and finally 
Jerusalem. The news of the Declaration quickly reached the Jewish 
agricultural settlements in the Plain of Sharon and the Hills of Judea, and 
caused unbounded joy. The British army were acclaimed in Palestine as 
the deliverers. General Allenby, indeed, made no reference to the Declara- 
tion in his address to the people of Jerusalem when he entered the Holy 
City, nor was anything published in an official proclamation. By another 
remarkable coincidence in the working of Providence, the promise of the 
National Home in Palestine was published just when the Bolshevik 
Revolution was carried out in the Czarist Empire, which included the 
largest Jewish population of the world. One major consequence of that 
Revolution was that the six million Jews became equal citizens, freed from 
the crippling discrimination of the Czarist regime, and a few individuals 
among them played a prominent part in the new Order. It was fondly 
believed that a new era had begun for Jews everywhere. 


Weizmann obtained the approval of the British Government for a Jewish 
Commission to come out to Palestine under his direction, with the purpose 
of initiating measures to implement the Declaration. Their functions were: 


(1) to form a link between the British authorities and the Jewish 
population. 

(2) to coordinate relief work in Palestine and assist in repatriation of 
Jews who had fled during the War. 

(3) to assist the Jewish organisations and institutions in Palestine in 
the resumption of their activities. 

(4) to help in establishing friendly relations with the Arabs and other 
non-Jewish communities. 

(5) to enquire into the feasibility of the scheme of establishing a Jewish 
university. 

As regards the establishment of a Jewish University in Jerusalem, Dr. 

Weizmann went beyond enquiry, and obtained the consent of the British 
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Government to his laying the foundation stones of the University on a 
magnificent site, which had been acquired during the war, high above the 
City and the Judean Wilderness and Jordan Valley. The ceremony took 
place on July 24th, 1918, and Dr. Weizmann proclaimed his faith in the 
renaissance of the Jewish spiritual genius. The University should be the 
first-fruits of the Balfour Declaration. ‘Here, out of the misery and the 
desolation of war, is being created the first germ of a new life. In the 
University, the wandering soul of Israel would reach its haven, and her 
strength no longer consumed in restless and vain wandering, Israel would 
remain at peace with herself and with the world.” 


It was another encouraging sign of English goodwill towards the National 
Home that, a few months before the issue of the Declaration, the British 
Government approved the formation in England of a Jewish Legion, which 
should take its part in the fight for deliverance of Palestine from the Turks. 
The Legion of three battalions of the Royal Fusiliers included Jewish 
volunteers from England, America, and Palestine itself. It was allowed to 
carry the Jewish flag with the Shield of David. 


The Commission included, besides British Jews, a French and an 
American Jew, and it was accompanied by two political officers: William 
Ormsby Gore, later Lord Harlech, of the Secretariat of the War Cabinet, 
and Major James de Rothschild, son of the French Baron Edmond, who 
had been the benevolent sire of Jewish agricultural settlements during the 
thirty years before the World War. Ormsby Gore was a liaison between 
the Commission and the British Forces and the British Government. James 
de Rothschild was the symbol of the sympathy of the most famous Jewish 
family with the national aspiration. Weizmann himself was at pains to 
win the goodwill of the ‘Arab population which was already restive. He 
met at Akaba the Emir Feisal, son of the Sherif Hussein of Mecca, who 
had led the Arab revolt in the Desert against the Turkish forces in Arabia 
and the country east of Jordan and reached an understanding. At a party, 
which was arranged by Sir Ronald Storrs, the English Military Governor 
of Jerusalem, he tried to remove the Arab apprehension. The Mufti of 
Jerusalem, the representative Moslem dignitary, responded for a time in a 
friendly spirit, and the auspices seemed favourable. But not for long. In ' 
the autumn of the same year 1918, after Allenby’s army had routed the 
Turkish army and destroyed it as a military force, and after the British 
Commander-in-Chief had published a statement about the future of the 
Arab countries occupied by the Allies, that the principle of sel- 
determination of peoples would be applied, the rift began to grow. 


There were many Arab discontents. A year before the Balfour 
Declaration was published, the British Government, through the High- 
Commissioner in Egypt, Sir Henry McMahon, had conducted an exchange 
of letters with Sherif Hussein, the guardian of the Moslem Holy Places 
in Arabia. They undertook, in return for an Arab revolt against the Turks, 
to support Arab independence over a large area of the Middle East. The 
wording of the correspondence about the limits of the Arab realm was 
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not precise; and later on it was claimed by Arab nationalists that Palestine 
, was included. The English authors of the letters affirmed that they 
intended to exclude Palestine, because of the international issues of the 
Holy Land, and that the Sherif understood and accepted it. That was 
supported by circumstantial evidence. But the general impression remained 
that Palestine was a half-promised or twice-promised land; and the 
supporters of the Arab cause in England constantly stressed the 
incompatibility of the Zionist policy of the Government with the broad 
principles of the self-determination of peoples. 


The delay in making peace with the Turks was prolonged, and the 
military administration in Palestine and the neighbouring countries gave 
the opportunity to the Arabs of agitation against the Zionist policy. The 
position was aggravated by the appointment, at the instance of President 
Wilson, of a Commission to enquire into the wishes of the Arab people 
about the future Government. The purely American body of Innocents 
Abroad naively recorded the desire for independence, and failing that for 
an American Trust Government. The report was discarded by the British 
Government, but the first violent explosion of Arabs against the policy 
was provoked by their nationalist leaders at Easter 1920 in Jerusalem, and 
led to fatal casualties. The British Government of Lloyd-George realised 
the mischief of vacillation, and got the Principal Allied Powers in April 
1920, at a Conference in San Remo, to confer the Mandate for Palestine 
on England on trust to administer the country in accord with the Balfour 
Declaration, which now had the authority of an international undertaking. 
At the same time, Herbert Samuel was nominated as the first British 
High-Commissioner for Palestine, which was an earnest of the Govern- 
ment’s intention to carry out the promise. 


Samuel came to Palestine in July 1920, and inaugurated the civil 
administration in place of the military rule of an occupied territory. It 
remained for the British Government to obtain from the Council of the 
League of Nations approval of the Mandate text which they themselves 
had drawn up. That task fell to Balfour, sti the Foreign Secretary, in 
1921. Again he touched on the deeper issues of the spiritual significance 
of the return for the Jewish people and for the world. 


It fell to Balfour also to defend the principle of the Declaration, which 
was now embodied in the Mandate instrument, in the British Parliament. 
He had just passed from the House of Commons to the Upper House, 
and made his first speech before that, for him unusual, assembly on June 
2st, 1922. After refuting the suggestion that the Mandate involved Jewish 
domination over Arabs and Jewish spoliation of Arab jand, he carried the 
debate to the higher level of the ideals of civilisation. The Jews were a 
unique people, and the British policy was a belated act of justice which 
would enable them to show whether they could again enrich humanity 
as they had in the past. The Mandate represented a great and noble 
adventure.and experiment. ‘“The Jews should be helped to develop those 
gifts which they had been forced to divert in strange and hostile lands. 
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We should give them what every other Nation has, some place, some 
habitation, where they can develop the traditions which are particularly 
their own.” 


The Mandate, which was adopted by the Council of the League of 
Nations, contained a dual trust, to facilitate the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine by encouraging immigration, and to 
develop self-governing institutions for the whole population, and help 
Jews and Arabs together to develop the country. That policy was faithfully 
pursued by Samuel 1920-1925, and by his successor, Lord Plumer 
1925-1928. A serious check came in 1929 when Arab outbreak, provoked 
immediately over the Jewish right of prayer at the Western Wall of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, led on to murderous attacks on Jewish quarters and 
villages in all parts. The outbreak was followed by several Commissions 
of Enquiry, and the administration of the Mandate was subjected to severe 
scrutiny. The Labour Government, of which Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb) 
was the Colonial Secretary, published a fresh statement of policy, which ` 
in principle and in practice meant the narrow restriction of Jewish 
immigration and acquisition of land for agriculture and urban settlement. 
That was the beginning of a recession from the bright hopes of 1917, which 
was maintained during the remainder of the Mandate period. The essential 
conflict was over the measure of Jewish immigration. 


When the Hitler persecution of the Jews in Germany and Central Europe . 
increased, desperately, the pressure to find a home of refuge, Palestine was 
indeed the principal haven. The immigration, particularly of young people 
and members of the professional and commercial classes, leapt up in 
1934 and 1935. Inevitably that excited again Arab fears of their becoming 
a minority in the country; and they broke into a revolt in 1936. Again 
inquest followed, this time of the most august kind. A Royal Commission 
came out from England, and their report, presented in 1937 to the British 
Government, made drastic proposals for a political change. The policy of 
a bi-national Jewish-Arab community in Palestine had broken down and 
could not be patched up. Time was not given to placate the Arabs of 
Palestine amd the neighbouring countries, and to convince them that Jews 
and Arabs could build up in cooperation the land they both loved. Dire 
necessity forced the Jewish leaders to press for the dargest intake of 
refugees. 

The Commission concluded that the way of peace and fulfilment of the 
Balfour Declaration was the partition of the tiny country between a Jewish 
and an Arab State, with a possibility of some exchange of population. 
The Jewish State would embrace only a small portion of the country, but 
would be independent and have fuH control over immigration and settle- 
ment. The British Government in the first place and the majority of the 
Zionist Congress accepted the recommendation in principle; the Arabs 
violently rejected it and resumed their revolt. 


Before anything could be done to implement the principle of partition, 
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the tense position in the world, menaced by Hitler and the Fascist regime 
of. Italy, gravely deteriorated. Great Britain could not afford to provoke 
united Arab hostility when war threatened the Middle East. Yet another 
conference, convened by the British Government and attended by 
representative Arabs and Jews, failed to get any reconciliation, and ended 
in the issue of the Government statement of policy 1939. That statement 
marked the nadir of frustration of the Zionist efforts, and was the antithesis 
of the Balfour Declaration. Jewish immigration to the National Home was 
more narrowly restricted than ever, and the acquisition by Jews of rural 
land was rigidly cut down. In ten years Palestine should become an 
independent territory with an Arab majority; and the autonomy of the 
Jewish population would depend on Arab goodwill. 


Then came the World War, and the destruction of European Jewry, and 


, the desperate effort to find a home for the survivors of the holocaust. The 


British Administration felt bound by the undertakings of the 1939 policy, 
and now the Jewish population in Israel broke into revolt. After hopeless 
efforts to find a solution, the British Government decided that it must get 
out of Palestine and referred the Mandate problem for the advice of the 
United Nations. Finally, the Assembly of the United Nations appointed 
an International Commission of Enquiry—the 19th probe since the 
Mandate was conferred on Britain—-which reached by a majority the same 
‘conclusion as the Royal Commission. The Mandate must early come to 
an end, and the country west of Jordan should be partitioned into two 
States, a Jewish and an Arab. Jerusalem should be under a United Nations 
Trustee Administration, and the centre of the Economic Union of the two. 
The recommendations received the support of a two-thirds majority of the 
United Nations Assembly in November 1947. The Jews accepted the 
resolution; the Arab States again violently rejected it, and intensified the 
civil war. 

The last six months of the British Mandatory Administration were a 
period of chaos and confusion, what was described as “an experiment in 
anarchy”. As soon, however, as the British Administration came to an 
end, in May 1948, the Jews proclaimed an independent State of Israel, 
and the Arab States launched an immediate invasion of her territory. The 


. Jewish volunteer forces who were prepared to die for their country, 


defeated the regular Arab armies on aH fronts. After thirty years the 
Balfour Declaration was incredibly fulfilled by war, and Israel was admitted 
to the United Nations. 


Looking back now after fifty years since the Declaration was issued, 
and after the State has entered its twentieth year of Independence, the 
achievement of Israel is sensational, and justifies Balfour’s vision. In these 
twenty years the Jewish population has more than trebled, a democratic 
form of Government is firmly established, and law and order are effectively 
maintained in accordance with the English principles of the rule of law. 
On the cultural aspect, which was so essential in Balfour’s vision, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, with 12,000 students and 1,200 academic 
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staff,’ makes a continuing contribution to leaming and science, particularly 
in Jewish and Oriental studies and archaeology. It has become the mother - 
of universities in Israel at Tel Aviv and Haifa, and the Weizmann Institute 
of Science at Rehovot for basic and applied research has its place in the 
great research foundations. Hebrew has become the living language of 
the nation, and it is significant that in 1966 the Nobel Prize for Literature 
was awarded to an Israeli author of novels and short stories writing in 
Hebrew. The visual arts and music flourish, and generally the creative 
impulse of the Jewish people returning to the country is released. Happily, 
and almost unexpectedly, Israel’s relations with Great Britain are the 
friendliest. The Israelis today recognise the immense benefit of the thirty 
years of British rule before the State. Both peoples have cultivated the art 
of remembering the mutual help, and forgetting the bitter conflicts in the 
latter part of the Mandatory regime which was based on the Balfour 
Declaration. 
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_ WARSAW RISING, AUGUST 1944 


‘by Stefan Kleczkowski 
TE and Nemonal Service at the Westminster Cathedral at the 
end 


~ 


of 1966 in memory of General T. Bor-Komorowski, commander of 
the unsuccessful Warsaw Rising of August 1944, produced a series of 


~ press comments and paragraphs, which did not give an exact picture as to 


the political and psychological reasons it broke out and why it ended in 
failure. It is, therefore, necessary to put on record the following established 
and verified facts. 

According to reliable eye-witnesses and participants, the citizens of War- 


. saw were preparing themselves for the uprising ever since the German 


Armies occupied Poland in Autumn 1939. Munitions, foodstuffs and 
medical supplies were collected, and the ranks of future fighters were being 
schooled in secret, including school children. 

The urge to fight the occupants grew in an inverse ratio to the treatment 


` which the Germans meted out to the defenceless population of the Polish 


‘capital. With their typical arrogance and lack of scruples, they themselves 


multiplied the ranks of future avengers, and when the uprising broke out, 
were surprised by its violence. 

Active preparations for the rising were made in the first half of July 1944. 
Previous to that, General Bor-Komorowski received the consent from the 
Polish Government in London to open hostilities, with freedom to choose 
the date of the first attack. This date was fixed by General Chrusciel, alias 
“Monter” (all Polish fighters had aliases), who was Commander of the 


' Warsaw garrison, for August Ist, 1944, at 5 p.m. 


The Warsavians awaited this historical moment with great excitement 
and trepidation, and there was no force that could then dissuade them from 
taking the final plunge. The feeling of hatred and the anxiety to avenge past 
insults and exploitation were so strong, that there was no chance for anyone 


‘to restrain them. Moreover, it was already known that the Germans suffered 


a great defeat in Russia, and their beaten armies were now returning home 
in complete disarray. And indeed, masses of German soldiery, ill-clad, 


_ unshaven and lacking arms and foodstuffs, were passing then through the . 


- Polish terfitory as a clear evidence of the German débacle in the Russian 


wastes. Many Poles, therefore, thought that the time was ripe to chase them 
out of Poland. 

However, not all the German regiments were thus disorganised, and 
Hitler still had enough troops to squash the Polish rising, especially when 
it became clear that the Russian armies then approaching Warsaw had no 
intention of relieving the beleaguered city. It soon transpired that Stakin’s 
plan was to seo Warsaw destroyed by the Germans and then to take it 
over without struggle. He therefore refused to give any material assistance 
to the luckless city, forbade the AHied airmen coming from the British and 


_ Italian airports with supplies from using eastern Polish airports, and 
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accused the Poles that they were likening him to Hitler and the Russian 
troops to new occupants replacing the defeated Germans. 

This, of course, was not true until the incoming Soviet troops began ` 
arresting the Polish rebels known as the “AK” (Polish Home Army) and 
deporting them to Soviet concentration camps. In this connection it is now 
known that Stalin hoped to occupy Warsaw on August 6th, but actually 
took it after the collapse of the rising. There is also evidence that the Soviet 
dictator counted on the Germans to “liquidate” the “Polish Bourgeois 
Reactionaries”, to simplify his task in Warsaw later on. 

This was a very likely deduction, as in the prevailing atmosphere in 
Warsaw it would have been useless to expect that the citizens of the pantera 
city would accept a government imposed by Moscow. 

The outbreak of the rising was preceded by appeals of the Moseon 
Radio to the citizens of Warsaw to seize arms in order to drive out the 
hated enemy. Though no credence was given to its sincerity, the fighting 
started almost simultaneously in all parts of the city, about 5 p.m. In the 
northern suburb of Zotibozh it started a little earlier when a German 
armoured parol penetrated into an area of the Polish “AK” roll-call. 

During the first three days of an extraordinary bloody struggle the 
Warsaw rebels occupied almost two thirds of the city, but with the receding 
chances of an Allied help from outside, had to give up their gains one by 
one and to capitulate in the end. As the fighting continued by day and night, 
and the number of Allied air drops declined, all the reconquered sectors 
of the town had to be abandonded before the overwhelming German forces 
which now saw their chance to vent their revenge on the desperate 
Warsavians. Meanwhile, the Soviet Army, poised on the outskirts of the 
city, stood motionless watching the ghastly drama in silence and waiting 
like hyenas to pounce on iit when it was almost wiped off the map of 
Poland. 

According to reliable statistics, 46,000 trained Polish soldiers of both . 
sexes took part in this rising during 63 days of its duration. They were 
joined by many voluntary para-military organisations including despatch 
carriers and first-aid personnel, as well as school children who were known 
to throw petrol-filled bottles against German tanks. Polish losses accounted . 
for about 10,000 killed and about 22,000 with the wounded and missing. 
The city itself was destroyed in over 67 per cent and lost over 200,000 men, 
women and children. 

The German losses are estimated at about 26,000 killed, wounded and 
missing, while the rebels destroyed 290 heavy siege guns, and tanks and 
other vehicles. The heaviest fighting took place in the Wola suburb, and 
later moved to the céntre of the town, especially to the Old Town (Stare 
Miasto), where the Poles fought for every inch of the Warsaw walls. 

The provisioning of the “AK” at the beginning of the rising was fairly 
satisfactory, but became gradually worse as the allied air drops continued 
to fail to reach their targets. The Poles nevertheless fought bravely at 
street barricades and inside crumbling walls of their homes, while the 
famous Warsaw sewers served as means of communication with all parts 
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of the city and for their evacuation after each sector was taken over by the 
Germans. Hundreds of young Polish girls who served as links with the 
various commanders and fighting units lost their lives in this uneven 
struggle. 

The Allied air aid was limited to about 150 air drops from British and 
Italian air bases, but only 45 reached their destination. The biggest single 
air drop was organised by the American airmen on September 18th, 1944, 
with 104 tons of military supplies. The Allied air losses are estimated at 
about 12 per cent of their air crews. During the second half of the rising 
the Soviet Army made a faint-hearted attempt to send similar supplies but 
owing to low ceiling at which they were carried, and without parachutes, 
very few were received. 

All these air drops were quite inadequate in relation to the defenders’ 
requirements, and there was no effort made to provide an air curtain from 
the German bombers. All efforts of the Polish Government in London to 
aHeviate effectively the suffering of Warsaw proved to no avail. 

After the fall of Warsaw, the Germans brought in special units equipped 
with napalm and explosives with which they burned and destroyed all 
buildings one by one. When the Russian troops entered the city, they only 
found ruins and mountains of rubble. They arrested all members of the 
“AK” wherever they found them and deported them to Soviet concentration 
camps. Very few returned. It is estimated that over 2 million Poles thus 
disappeared. Those that remained were certain that if the Russians had 
entered the city with a Polish Government in command they would have 
meted out to them the same fate as to the 16 members of the Polish Under- 
ground Government whom they lured to alleged peace negotiations, but 
actually kidnapped and sem them to Lubianka prison in Moscow. Only 
one or two survived. 
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KONRAD ADENAUER AND THE GERMAN 
CHANCELLORSHIP 


by R. J. C. Preece 


T is a striking thought about Konrad Adenauer—whose obituaries have 
[spoken of him as “a modern statesman”, “a realist” and “a pragmatic 

leader”—that he was already beginning to form his political views when 
Bismarck was dismissed from the Imperial Chancellorship, and he was 
already Lord Mayor of Cologne before the end of the Great War and the 
onset of the Weimar age of ideologies. Adenauer, then, to deserve the 
accolades of his obituarists, would have had to have been truly a man out 
of his time, but in effect it was Adenauer’s failure to come to terms with 
the march of events, his failure to understand political as opposed to 
dogmatic realities, which have made the deepest imprints in Germany’s 
post Nazi history. 

The Bonn Basic Law accords a very strong position to the Federal 
Chancellor to prevent the governmental instability suffered under Weimar. 
He has the right to lay down the guiding fines of policy from which 
departmental Ministers may not deviate and he can only be dismissed by 
the Bundestag appointing his successor by an absolute majority. Konrad 
Adenauer, however, chose to exceed his constitutional position and to 
ignore the claims of Parliament, and often even those of his Cabinet 
colleagues, to influence in executive government and brought federal 
political institutions into public disrepute by his maligning them. He 
opposed the appointment of Parliamentary Private Secretaries (since 
introduced by the Grand Coalition) and retained power—and even access 
to informatton—within the small governmental and senior Civil Service 
circles. He publicly rebuked the Bundesrat—the Upper House of 
Parliament and representative of Lander interests—for failing to see the 
wisdom of his autocratic ways and castigated the Federal Constitutional 
Court for handing down a judgement preventing the central government 
from setting up a television station. Indeed, Adenauer maintained that 
whoever disapproved of his policies was “either a fool or a traitor” (1951) 
or “bent on Germany’s ruin” (1957), and he considered himself so much 
more than primus inter pares that he did not consult cabinet colleagues 
when offering to contribute a German contingent for an integrated West 
European defence force at a time when Federal Germany was still totally 
disarmed. Adenauer was so oblivious of accepted democratic procedure 
that he put his Minister of Justice into a position where he had to conclude 
a contract between a television corporation, in which he had a major 
interest, with himself as respresentative of the government, and the 
Chancellor was so unconcerned by due process that he denounced Rudolf 
Augstein and Der Spiegel for “systematically betraying the State in order 
to make money” while their case was still sub judice. The case was later 
dismissed. 
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For the last five years of his fourteen year rule Adenauer was under 
mounting pressure to resign but, having eventuaHy accepted that he must 
» go, he took over a year to do it and important political and economic 
measures were thus delayed at a time when strong government was needed 
- as the German ‘economic miracle’ began to stagnate. Not only did he 
thereby leave his successor with a much greater problem than was necessary 
but his attacks on Ludwig Erhard were such that thé latter could never 
carry the authority and legitimacy which the Chancellor needed to have 
in the impending crisis. Even on his resignation as Chancellor, however, 
Adenauer remained as Chairman of the Christian Democratic Union and 
created a division of loyalty within the party. Because Adenauer remained 
too long in office the German belief that ‘politics is a dirty game’ was only 
enhanced. Before the humiliating episode of the demise of der Alte the 
Chancellor himself had brought other politicians and political organs into 
disrepute and now the myth of Adenauer was receding too. 

Adenauer’s greatest mistake, however, was to propose himself as a 
candidate for the Presidency and then four weeks before the election was 
due to take place he informed Parliament that he had changed his mind 
-~ and was going to remain as Chancelor. It would appear that when 

Adenauer realised that even a man of his authority and stature could not 
make the Presidency into a strong office—the Basic Law had been very 
careful to prevent the possibility of a division of executive power as had 
‘occurred under Weimar—he had chosen to remain as head of the govern- 
ment rather than become head of state. Even Gerstenmaier, Speaker of the 
‘Bundestag and a loyal supporter of Adenauer, was forced to describe the 
act as “‘politically. irresponsible and harmful to the interests of the state”. 
Hoecherl, Chairman of the Christian Social Union, the CDU’s Bavarian 
sister party, deemed it “a catastrophe”. Adenauer’s apologists have 
maintained that “he lived for Germany”; one may wonder whether 
Adenauer sometimes believed that Germany lived for him. A 
The description of Konrad Adenauer as “a realist” and “a pragmatist” 
implies, one presumes, a conscious rejection of ideology and a flexible 
approach to political problems. The first Bonn Chancellor, however, was 
a man for whom political choice meant either Marxism or Christianity. 
There was no alternative. In 1957 Adenauer tried—unsuccessfully—to 
persuade his party to reject Social Democrat Herbert Wehner as Chairman 
of a Bundestag Committee on the grounds that he had been a Communist - 
before the Second World War. As late as the elections of 1961 CDU 
posters were claiming that a vote for the Social Democrats was a vote for 
Moscow. Adenauer failed to see the SPD as a genuine political alternative 
to his own party but as a Marxist organisation of class warfare and 
revolution—or at least it suited him to describe it to the electorate in 
` these terms. Thus the Chancellor deliberately attempted to keep Federal 
German politics in the age of ideologies and to prevent the voters from 
_ making decisions in terms of social justice, the economic situation or even 
in terms of change in a democracy being good in itself. With the whole- 
hearted support of the Catholic clergy in Germany—and opposition from 
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the Catholic clergy in Britain-—-Adenauer tried to make religious belief 
_the sole determinant of the electors’ decisions. Change—the essence of 
parliamentary democracy—was thereby to be excluded. Adenauer, then, 
was certainly an ideologist and, though it was a religious and not a political 
ideology, its influence went to the heart of German politics. 

When Adenauer first became Chancellor in 1949 ten parties were 
represented in the Bundestag—the Communists and Social Democrats on 
the left, the Christian Democrats and Free Democrats plus six minor parties 
on the right. Since then the Communists and the extremist Socialist Reich 
Party have been outlawed and the remaining five minor parties have been 
swallowed up by the CDU or’ have ceased to exist, leaving only three 
parties represented in the Bundestag. In order to reach as wide a number 
of voters as possible Adenauer brought the minor parties into his coalition 
and then seduced their leaders into joining his own party, a measure which 
proved successful to some degree even with the Free Democrats. The 
result of this political realism (!) was to move the CDU further to the 
right and to include in Adenauer’s Cabinet such senior ex-Nazis as Theodor 
Oberlinder of the Refugee Party. ‘Adenauer even maintained Globke in 
his Cabinet as State Secretary to the Chancery long after it had become 
clear that he was one of the authors of the infamous Nuremberg Race 
Decrees and had written a leading Commentary on the application of 
those decrees. Certainly this is “realism”, “pragmatism” and flexibility, 
but only if one presumes these terms to imply a lack of principle. , 

Adenauer’s religious ideology led him to distrust the statesmen of 
all countries behind the Iron Curtain and to be intransigent even, at times 
when discussion and compromise were perhaps possible. The Hallstein 
Doctrine—at last rejected by the present administration—of refusing to 
have diplomatic relations with any country which recognised the East 
German government was a consequence of this kind of ideological thinking. 
The outcome of such an approach to twentieth century politics has been to 
alienate West Germany from her eastern neighbours to such a degree that 
genuine fear is expressed about dangers of German militarism. Adenauer’s 
refusal to understand Communism since Stalin has led—as it only could 
lead—to even greater misunderstandings of West Germany. The ideological 
approach and the attitude of negotiations only from strength compose the’ 
inflexibility which results in the failure to compromise to mutual benefit. 

The great anomaly in the political life of Adenauer was his fascination 
for de Gautle. As a Rhinelander close friendship with France was 
Adenauer’s greatest ambition but when it was offered by the French 
statesman of similar autocratic character to his own Adenauer accepted it 
in such a way as to destroy the possibility of his other great dream—a 
united Europe. De Gaulle, it would appear, was able to act upon Adenauer 
as Adenauer acted upon his own political associates. De Gaulle offered 
one prize but one which involved the loss of another. For de Gautle 
friendship with Germany was essential anyway but he managed to get 
Adenauer to accept L'Europe des Patries rather than the United States ` 
of Europe in exchange. Immediate alliance with France precluded Jong 
term unity with her. Adenauer had been out-Adenauered. 
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The achievements of the Federal Republic during Dr. Adenauer’s term 
of office were indeed enormous. Within ten years of the end of the Second 
World War he had brought Western Germany from the mass of rubble 
that she was in 1945, with three foreign powers on her soil, to membership 
of the Iron and Steel Community and NATO; she had become a sovereign 
state and was on her way to economic recovery. One must ask whether 
any politician could have done more or at less cost. Membership of the 
Tron and Steel Community (and later of the E.E.C.) and of NATO made 
re-union with the German Democratic Republic effectively impossible, 
but it is probable that Adenauer did not see re-union as a likelihood any- 
way and it would almost certainly have robbed Adenauer of the Chancellor- 
ship, though this may not have been a dominant factor in Adenauer’s 
calculations. One may doubt whether it was wise for Adenauer to have 
Germany re-armed. It could only cause distrust of Germany abroad, but 
then Germany could hardly have continued relying on American support 
without offering something in return. Economically Germany was aided 
by the Marshall Plan and the natural potential development of an expand- 
ing economy with natural resources. If economic thought also helped it 
was certainly not Konrad Adenauer’s but Hermann Abs’s and Ludwig 
Erhard’s. ` 

Whether any other German politician would have achieved so much in 
such a short time is open to doubt, but that the other benefits would have 
followed once that initial confidence had been gained is quite clear, and 
would have continued provided that Germany had a stable, non-extremist 
government supporting the West. 

Adenauer failed to wipe out right wing extremism; rather he condoned 
it—and made it less effective—by bringing it under his own wing. He 
‘helped to increase east-west tension by his intransigence—or steadfastness, 
as he would have preferred it called—in his attitudes to eastern Europe. 
He allowed ex-Nazis to remain in office while they were of use to him, 
and because of his manner towards the Social Democrats only now is 
Federal Germany becoming a genuine political democracy. He prevented 
Parliament from playing its full role—though despite ‘Adenauer it has 
played a useful one—in the new Republic and the brought political 
institutions into disrepute. 

To regard Adenauer as “a pragmatic leader” and “a realist” is surely 
to abuse the terms. Pragmatism and inflexibility, and realism and ideology, 
are incompatible. His internal policies have improved the lot of the 
German people and some effort has been made to redistribute wealth, but 
it is no praise that the Adenauer described as the “modern statesman” is 
really the Bismarck of the Twentieth Century. Nonetheless, ‘stability’ 
can be Adenauer’s epitaph and this is no mean feat in a democratic 
Germany. Now that Adenauer has gone, stability can provide the setting 
for realism and pragmatism in Federal Germany’s post-Adenauer era. 


0 


[R. J. C. Preece lectures on British and German Government in the 
Department of Politics at the University of Lelcester.] 
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FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES 
IN ENGLISH CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


by J. P. Eddy 


N the long story of England’s system of criminal justice there are striking 

legislative landmarks, and we have been adding to them some funda- 

mental changes during the last few months. Most of these are exhibited 
in a new Act of Parliament, the Criminal Justice Act, 1967 — a notable 
successor to another measure with a similar title, the Criminal Justice Act, 
1948. But it is not the only new statute dealing with criminal justice. 
Certainly the changes which I shall discuss will be of interest not only in 
this country but in other parts of the Commonwealth, and, indeed, of the 
world. For let it not be forgotten that the Common Law of England has 
found congenial soil in many lands—even the Pilgrim Fathers are deemed 
to have taken with them to America—and our new Acts of Parliament 
are often the models on which legislation is framed overseas. Indeed, it 
may be said that we have learned from other countries, notably in the 
matter of suspended sentences and the release of prisoners on licence. These 
are some of the methods which we are adopting to cope with the phenom- 
eral increase in crime and the pressure on our prisons. Today we have 
nearly 9,000 men sleeping two and three in a cell designed for one man, and 
in most cases so designed 100 years ago. 


Felonies and misdemeanours 


For centuries we divided offences into two main categories. There were 
felonies and there were misdemeanours. Felonies were crimes known to the 
Common Law below the degree of high treason. Misdemeanours were 
offences below the degree of felony, whether they were punishable on 
indictment, that is to say, on trial before a jury, or on summary conviction. 
The distinction was of vital importance, at least to a person convicted of 
felony, for it meant, as a rule, that he had to suffer death, and that he also 
incurred forfeiture of bis lands and goods. Larceny also was divided into 
two categories. There was grand larceny and there was petty larceny. Grand 
larceny was the theft of anything worth more than a shilling. Petty 
larceny was the theft of anything worth a shilling or under. Again the 
distinction was important because the penalty for grand larceny was death. 
That indeed was the fate suffered by Mary Jones, a wife and mother aged 
nineteen, as Charles Dickens related in Barnaby Rudge. She was detected in 
the act of taking a piece of cloth off the counter of a shop in Ludgate Hill 
in London which unhappily was worth more than a shilling. Convicted 
at the Old Bailey of grand larceny, she was duly conveyed in a cart from 
Newgate to Tyburn (which was situated at Marble Arch as we know the 
place today) and hanged. 
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Grand larceny and petty larceny have long since gone, and now the 
‘distinction between felonies and misdemeanours has been abolished by a 
new Act of Parliament, the Criminal Law Act, 1967. It had long ceased to 
serve any useful purpose. There was an impression that a felony was a more 
serious crime than a misdemeanour, but this was not necessarily true. 
Stealing a loaf of bread was a felony, but obtaining £10,000 by false 
pretences was only a misdeameanour. 


Committal for trial 


There was a time when we did our best to prevent an accused person 
knowing the precise case which he had to meet. Magistrates met im private 
to take the depositions of the witnesses. These documents were subject to the 
inspection of counsel for the prosecution and to the officer of the court, as 
well as to the judges, but they were always religiously kept from the 
observation of the accused. Indeed, at a famous murder trial at Hertford 
in 1824, that of Thurtell and Hunt, the judge expressed his grave displeasure 
that reporters had been present when the depositions were taken. 


Then in 1948 the system of taking depositions was changed. Examining 
justices, as they were called, could sit in open court. Evidence for the 
prosecution was called in the presence of the accused, and indeed of the 
public, including reporters. The procedure led to suggestions that, inasmuch 
as one-sided reports appeared in the newspapers, the accused might be 
prejudiced at his trial. A committee who sat under the chairmanship of 
Lord Tucker said that the question was incapable of proof either way. 
None the less, they recommended that unless the accused was 
or until the trial had ended, any report of committal proceedings should 
be restricted to particulars of the name of the accused, the charge, the 
decision of the court and the like. No action was, however, taken on this 
committee’s report until the introduction of the Criminal Justice Bill, 
now the Criminal Justice Act, 1967. Now proceedings before the examining 
justices are streamlined. In place of witnesses there may be written state- 
ments, and there may be committal for trial without consideration of the 
evidence. This procedure may be followed unless (1) the defendant, or one 
of the defendants, is not represented by counsel or a solicitor, or (2) 
counsel or a solicitor for the defendant or one of the defendants, as the 
case may be, has requested the court to consider a submission that the 
statements disclosed insufficient evidence to put that defendant on trial by 
jury for the offence. It is of course assumed that if a person is legally 
represented he will not be prejudiced by the new procedure. 


Restrictions on reports 

The new Act also contains restrictions on reports of committal pro- 
ceedings unless the defendant, or one of the defendants, as the case may 
be, applies to the court for an order that the mew provision shall not apply 
to his case. As a rule publicity is shunned by a defendant, and therefore 
one assumes that applications for it will rarely be made. 
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Under the new procedure the matters which may be contained in a report 
of committal proceedings published or broadcast without an order of the 
court are these— 


(1) The identity of the court and the names of the examining justices. 


(2) The names, addresses and occupations of the parties and witnesses, 
and the ages of the defendant or defendants and witnesses. 


(3) The offence or offences, or a summary of them, with which the 
defendant or defendants lis or are charged. 


(4) The names of counsel and solicitors engaged in the proceedings. 


(5) Any decision of the court to commit the defendant, or any of the 
defendants, for trial, and any decision of the court on the disposal 
of the case of any defendants not committed. 


(6) Where the court commits the defendant or any of the defendants 
for trial, the charge or charges, or a summary of them, on which 
he is committed and the court to which he is committed. 


(7) Where the committal proceedings are adjourned, the date and 
place to which they are adjourned. 


(8) Any arrangement as to bail on committal or adjournment. — 


(9) Whether legal aid was granted to the defendant or any of the 
defendants. 


A fine not exceeding £500 may be imposed for the publication of a 
report in contravention of the Act. But no proceedings for the offence 
may be instituted otherwise than by or with the consent of the Attorney- 
General. 


Notices of alibis 


There was a time, up indeed until nearly the end of the nineteenth century, 
when an accused person was not allowed to go into the witness box in his 
own defence. He was too deeply interested, it was said, to make his evidence 
worth while. People who said that did not foresee that it was a two-edged 
sword, as indeed it turned out to be. It was not until 1898 that the Criminal 
Evidence Act was passed giving an accused person the right to go into the 
witness-box and tell his own story. Adolf Beck who was twice wrongly 
convicted at the Old Bailey of fraud, had experience of both worlds, but it 
made mo difference to his fate. At his first trial he gave no evidence and was 
convicted. At his second trial he gave evidence and was again convicted. ` 
Crippen found what an embarrassing thing it was to explain the presence 
of human remains under the floor of his own coal cellar at a time when his 
wife was missing, and by going into the witness-box he sealed his own fate. 


Many an accused person hitherto has disclosed for the first time that 
interesting form of defence, an alibi, when he ‘has gone into the witness box. 
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Sometimes it has come as a surprise, and the prosecution have felt them- 
selves handicapped in dealing with it. The new Criminal Justice Act has an 
important provision in reference to it. 


Of course an alibi is the best of all possible defences if it is true. It means 
that the accused was elsewhere at the material time. But it can be fatal if 
it comes to pieces. As Mr. Justice Lawton pointed out to the jury in a recent 
case at the Old Bailey in London, the whole matter was summed up by 
Tony Weller, Sam Weller’s father, when he said to his son—‘TIf your 
guvernor don’t prove an alleybi hell be what the Italians call reg’larly 
flummoxed”. One of the well-known cases in which an alibi was set up was 
that of Steinie Morrison who was tried for the murder of an East End 
landlord, Leon Beron, on Clapham Common, but it failed to avail him. 
At the magistrates’ court Morrison reserved his defence, so that the witnesses 
supporting the alibi were heard for the first time at the Old Bailey. 


What the new Criminal Justice Act does is to provide that on his trial 
before a jury a defendent is not without the leave of the court to adduce 
evidence in support of an alibi unless before the end of the prescribed 
period—which is the period of seven days from the end of the proceedings 
before the examining justices—he gives notice of particulars of it. This will 
enable the police to make inquiries concerning the alibi, probably with a 
decisive result one way or the other. 


Origin of the jury 

Of all the processes which hold an honoured place in the English tegal 
system that of trial by jury is outstanding. Yet in recent months it has been 
the subject of harsh criticism, not because there is anything inherently 
wrong in it but because of attempts which have been made by friends of 
accused persons to “nobble” one or two jurors—-a practice which is assisted 
by the need for unanimity. Hence the new Criminal Justice Act which 
contains a provision for majority verdicts. 


In England the origin of trial by jury goes back to the reign of Henry IL. 
It was he who ordained that in a dispute about the title to land a litigant 
might obtain a royal writ to have a jury decide it. They were local people 
who presumably had knowledge of the facts, and they were bound to answer 
upon their oath. When a titigant had twelve oaths in his favour he was 
deemed to have won. This is the origin of the jury system. But why a jury 
of twelve? Various suggestions have been made, including references to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, the twelve patriarchs, the twelve officers of Solomon 
recorded in the Book of Kings, and the twelve Apostles. 


“Not all of these suggestions are equally happy,” says Lord Devlin in his 
little book, consisting of lectures, on “Trial by Jury”. It is clear, he says, 
that what was wanted was a number that was large enough to create a 
formidable body of opinion in favour of the side that won, and, he goes 
on, “doubtless the reason for having twelve instead of ten, eleven or thirteen 
was much the same as gives twelve pennies to the shillmg, and which ex- 
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hibits an early Engtish abhorrence of the decimal system”. Lord Devlin has 
paid this tribute to the jury system. “Each jury,” he says, “is a little Par- 
lament. The jury sense is the Parliamentary sense. The first object of any 
tyrant in Whitehall would be to make Parliament utterly subservient to his 
will, and the next to withdraw or diminish trial by jury, for no tyrant could 
afford to leave a subject’s freedom in the hands of twelve of his countrymen. 
So that trial by jury is more than an instrument of justice and more than one 
wheel of the constitution. It is the lamp that shows that freedom lives.” 


Majority verdicts 

Now, ‘however, Parliament has been given reasons for the introduction 
of majority verdicts instead of insistence on unanimity. At present, of 
course, disagreement, necessitating a new trial, requires only one juror of - 
the twelve to stand out against a verdict for conviction or acquittal. There ' 
are disagreements in from 34 to 4 per cent. of cases. At consequent retrials 
convictions on the one hand and acquittals or further disagreements on the 
other are about fifty-fifty. In not a few cases disagreement is caused by an 
irrational juror. But it would appear that the principal problem is that of 
deliberate corruption or intimidation of jurors. This is attributed to what 
are known as the “back-room boys” of large-scale organised crime. These 
are responsible for a considerable proportion of our total crime losses, 
averaging some £300,000 a week. 


It has been argued that the proper way to deal with this menace is to 
protect jurtes from interference. But there is clearly a limit to what can be * 
done in this way. In one long case, 82 police officers were engaged on sur- 
veillance of the jury for more than a month. Attempts to interfere with 
jurors have been chiefly in London, but there have been cases in Bucking- 
hamshire, Glamorgan, Northampton, Sheffield and York. It has been con- 
tended that nobody ought to be convicted of a criminal offence unless the 
jury were unanimous—that a difference on the jury indicated that there was 
a reasonable doubt. Certainly there was no prospect of majority verdicts so 
long as Britain retained capital punishment. But there are of course many 
precedents for majority verdicts. They have existed in Scotland for centuries, 
though it is right to point out that there a jury consists of fifteen persons. 
There are majority verdicts in various parts of the Commonwealth. In 
Gibraltar it is seven to two. In Malta it is two-thirds. In Jamaica it is nine 
to three, and five to two in a jury of seven where it is murder or man- 
slaughter. In Ceylon it is five to two, and it has been so since 1801. In South 
Australia it is five-sixths. 

At present jury service in England and Wales is governed principally by 
the Juries Act of 1825, and in practice eligtbility is confined to “house- 
holders”. That means of course that men predominate. Indeed, women form 
only about 11 per cent of the total number of available jurors. At present 
also there is only one disqualification. That is a conviction for an infamous 
crime unless the offender shall have obtained a free pardon. j 


By a recent Act, the Criminal Justice Act, 1965, provision was made for 
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the continuation of a criminal trial on the death or discharge of a juror, 
whether through illness or for any other reason, so long as the number is 
not reduced below nine. It is in the light of this provision that one must look 
at Section 13 of the new Criminal Justice Act in relation to majority 
verdicts. It provides that the verdict of a jury in criminal proceedings need 
‘not be unanimous #— 


(a) in a case where there are not less than eleven jurors ten of them 
agree on the verdict; and 


(b) in a case where there are ten jurors nine of them agree on the 
verdict. 


There are two conditions governing a majority verdict— 


(1) A court is not to accept a majority verdict of guilty unless the 
foreman of the jury has stated in open court the number of jurors 
who respectively agreed to and dissented from the verdict. 


(2) A court is not to accept a majority verdict unless it appears to 
the court that the jury had not less than two hours of deliberation, 
or such longer period as the court thinks reasonable, having regard 
to the nature and complexity of the case. 


How would the section operate where the jury have been out for two 
hours or such longer period as the court thinks reasonable? The Lord 
ChanceHor, Lord Gardiner, suggested during the debates in the House of 
Lords that the position would be this. The jury would come back and would 
be asked, “Have at least ten of you agreed on a verdict?” If they say that at 
least ten have not agreed they would be sent out again. If they say “Yes” 
—that is to say, at least ten have agreed, they would be asked “What is 
your verdict?” If the verdict is “Not Guilty” that verdict would be accepted. 
Tf the verdict is “Guilty” then they would be asked “Ts it the verdict of 
you all, or by a majority?” If they say “By a majority” they can be asked 
“How many of you agreed to the verdict and how many of you dissented?” 


Disqualification of ex-prisoners 
A Departmental Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Morris of 
Borth-y-Gest has considered all aspects of jury service, and its report 
published in April, 1965, will form the basis of further legislation in the 
near future. Its principal recommendation was that the basic qualification 
in England and Wales should be citizenship, as evidenced by inclusion in 
the electoral register as a Parliamentary elector. That means that men and 
women will be on an equality for jury service. One of the matters which it 
also considered was that of disqualification by reason of a conviction for a 
criminal offence. This is the subject of a section of the new Criminal Justice 
Act, and it Jays down that the following persons shall be disqualified from 
serving on a jury in any criminal proceedings— 
(a) Any person who at any time during the previous ten years has 
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served in the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands or the Isle of 
Man, any part of a sentence of imprisonment or detention, being 
a sentence for a term of three months or more. 


(b) Any person who has been sentenced at any time in the United 
Kingdom, the Channel Islands or the Isle of Man to imprisonment 
or detention for lfe or for a term of five years or more, or to penal - 
servitude for such a term. 


Suspended sentences 


With prisons in England full to overflowing, as indeed is the case, I think, 
in most other countries, various methods are incorporated in the new 
Criminal Justice Act for reducing the number of prisoners, potential or 
otherwise. One is the introduction of suspended sentences where a court 
passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term of not more than two years, 
another is higher fines, and a third is the release of prisoners on licence. 


Suspended sentences are no new thing, although this ts the first time they 
have been enacted in England. I remember years ago when I was sitting as 
Recorder at quarter sessions having before me a prisoner who had been 
convicted of larceny, and not for the first time. He addressed me from the 
dock saying that he had never been given a chance. If only I would give 
him a chance, he said, I should never see him again. So J told him that I 
would do so, and, in releasing him, I indicated what his sentence would be 
if he did come back. I never expected to see him again. He was back again, 
however, at the next sessions pleading guilty to stealing a bottle of milk, 
and I felt I had no alternative—trivial though this offence was—but to send 
him to prison to serve his sentence. I told him that he had broken his word 
to me, but that I intended to keep mine. 


Since the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, we have had in England what is 
known as the order for conditiomal discharge. A person who is convicted of 
an offence is discharged conditionally on his not committing any further 
offence within the next twelve months. If he comes back within that period 
the court is free to deal with him as though he had just been convicted of 
the original offence, as well as of the further offence. It may be thought 
that with a suspended sentence the court’s hands are tied—that it must give 
effect to the semtence it has passed and suspended, whatever the circum- - 
stances may be. But in fact the new Criminal Justice Act provides for a 
variety of ways of dealing with a suspended sentence— 


(1) It may order that it shall take effect with the original term un- 
altered. 


(2) It may order that it shall take effect with the substitution of a 
lesser term for the original term. 


(3) It may vary the original order by substituting for the period 
specified in it a period expiring not later than three years from 
the date of the variation, or 
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(4) It may make no order with respect to the suspended sentence. 


But the court is obliged to make an order that the suspended sentence 
shall take effect with the original term unaltered unless it is of opinion 
that it would be unjust to do so in view of all the circumstances which have 
arisen since the suspended sentence was passed, including the facts of the 
subsequent offence. “We believe,” said a Government spokesman in the 
House of Lords, “that the shock of appearance and trial before a court, 
and the infliction of a sentence, albeit suspended, will restore many offenders 
to the path of rectitude without recourse to prison.” On the other hand, if a 
suspended sentence had to be executed no one would be worse off than ff 
the offender has been sent to prison immediately. 


In France the suspended sentence has been in existence for some years, 
and there, I am told, it is rigidly applied. The court which imposes it 
suspends the sentence for five years, and if during that period the offender 
commits any further offence he serves his sentence, together with any 
additional sentence which may be passed upon him. The English system, as 
I have indicated, leaves the court with various alternatives, and that, I 
think is to be preferred. 


Another method of keeping people out of prison is to impose higher 
fines. This the new Criminal Justice Act does. For example, it increases the 
general power of magistrates’ courts to impose fines from £100 to £400. 
The danger is that heavy fines may lead offenders to commit other offences 
in order to obtain the money to pay them. 


Release on licence 


But one of the outstanding features of the new Criminal Justice Act is the 
provision it makes for the release on licence of a person serving a sentence 
of imprisonment, except imprisonment for life, after he has served not less 
than one-third of his sentence or twelve months of it, whichever is the 
longer. Every prisoner who satisfies that condition will be considered for 
release. Initially his case will be considered by a local review committee at 
the prison where he is detained. The committee will be guided by full in- 
formation about him and by regular reports indicating his progress and 
response to training. . 

The major question the committee must answer is not whether the man is 
a good prisoner in the sense that he conforms with the rules—akthough that 
is not unimportant—but whether on the evidence he is likely to make a 
good citizen and benefit both society and himself through earlier release. 
The Home Secretary will lay down the arrangements under which local 
review committees will work. In addition, he will appoint a Parole Board 
to which he wiil refer those cases which appear to him, from the reports of 
the commitees, to be suitable for consideration for release on Hicence. 


Each, year upwards of 4,000 men, having served 12 months in prison and 
one-third of their sentences, will become eligible for consideration for 
release. In due course no doubt the cases of the men who were sentenced 
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to thirty years’ imprisonment for the Great Train Robbery will be con- 
sidered, that is to say when they have served ten years of their sentences. 
But in their cases, as in others, there will be no automatic release on 
licence. The test will be whether they are likely to make good citizens. 
These are some of the fundamental changes to which the new Criminal 
Justice Act gives expression. But others are on the way. For example, the 
Home Secretary has announced that we are to have a complete criminal 
code so that ordinary citizens shall the better -understand what the law is 
jn relation to criminal offences, and the procedure for dealing with them. 
Largely owing to the preliminary work carried out by Lord Macaulay, 
India has had her Penal Code since 1860 and her Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure since 1898. It is strange ‘how slow we have been in England, par- 
ticularly in view of the conspicuous part played by lay persons in the 
administration of justice, in appreciating the advantages of codification. 


[Mr. J. P. Eddy, Q.C., was at one time a judge of the Madras High 
Court, and later in England was a Recorder for thirteen years and a 
stipendiary magistrate for five years. Mr. Eddy tas written widely on the 
criminal law, including Scarlet and Ermine: Famous Trials as I Saw Them 
and Justice of the Peace.] 


$ 
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by Sheldon Williams 


HAT is going on with our vision? The image makers have been 
having a hard time since the days of Daguerre finding new ways 
to titillate the retina. The reduction of the spectrum to neighbourly 
colours which could produce new tints by juxtaposition was an 
Impressionist boardroom exercise compared with the alchemy of Cubism 
which sought to turn the image outside-in and deliver a ‘‘total” that would 
give the observer top-back-front-sides view simultaneously. The kinetics 
of Futurism attempted to get things on the move, and art fim and mobiles 
appeared to have finished the job until the coming of Op. 
. To meet the requirements of so many mini-revolutions in the visual arts, 
the painter has turned sculptor making pictures that are so overloaded 
with high-relief encrustations that they have become practically free- 
standing. The sculptor has turned to engineering and optics. C. P. Snow’s 
` two cultures are colliding in a way that even his rather sententious 
_ philosophies never envisaged. 

Perhaps we shouid have been prepared for this cultural melee as far 
back as the Thirties when three-dimensional formulae models escaped 
from the Science Museum to join the neo-constructivist works of British 

. abstract artists in the art galleries. Laszlo Moholy-Nagy was already 
experimenting with sheets of curved thodoid to convey perspectives that 
even the Russians in pre-agit prop days had not considered, and Naum 
Gabo and his brother Pevsner were well beyond the point of atomic orbital 
paths. A kind of quasi-science was invading the Arts (in the U.K.!) which, 
despite the romantic tnoughs of the war years, the cultural conscious of 
Britain thas never been able to shake off. 

Parailelling this preoccupation with science, the visual arts were becoming 
Jess isolated in ‘fine art’ terms. The snobbery that had kept artists at arms 

length from industry (and vice versa) was beginning to break down. And 
` this standoffishness—on the artist’s part—shrank not only in the industrial 
area but also in attitudes towards the applied arts and ‘other’ cultural 
scenes. , A 

Modern artists began to re-examine the Leonardo-esque philosophy of 
the “Renaissance Man’. It became permissible for painters ta do more 
than paint and for sculptors to grapple with problems beyond the ordinary 
scope of sculpture. Such a revolution had to have its inverse side. A 
painter like the German-born American Richard Lindner was able to cross 

“over from working as a commercial artist for Harper’s Bazaar to the Jush 
fields of high art. Kemeny, who had abandoned painting in despair for a 
career in Haute Couture, made his way back as a metal sculptor. The 
way for such conversions was early routed by the American engineer 
Alexander Calder who broke away from his profession to introduce a new 
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(and international!) word into dictionaries: the mobile. 

A contemporary artist like Victor Vasarely, credited with the major 
share of pioneering the op movement, even adapts modern merchandising 
methods. He resolutely refuses to alow Vasarely ‘originals’ to come 
onto the art market through his dealers. The bulk of his work is produced 
by a team of studio helpers who are given detailed instructions and then 
told to get on with the job of making ‘Vasarelys’. When VV actually 
creates a basic painting or construction, he never lets it leave his studio. 
What we see in the galleries are signed copies from the studio team. 
Vasarely’s signature and inspiration: their work. 

A large part of Vasarely’s production comes in the form of coloured 
prints. With encouragement from the United States and a growing band 
of collectors specialising in artist’s prints, methods and rules governing 
this kind of activity have fed to improved techniques from the artists 
themselves, and keen competition in craftsmanship on the part of the 
printers. 

Perfecting of the artist’s print has popularised the idea of ‘multiples’. 
This is a word which has crept into culture-language to replace the more 
staid description: editions. Multiples are also making great headway in 
scultpure. The Greek ‘magnetic’ sculptor Takis was recently negotiating 
for multiples of his works that would be marketed in hundreds rather 
than the traditional edition of perhaps half a dozen or at most 18. Direct 
use of metal and the popularity of fibreglass amongst the younger genera- 
tion of sculptors has made this ‘commercial’ aspect of art increase more 
rapidly than had at first been considered possible. 

Inevitably, some of these transformations of normal art practice will be 
shortlived, ‘but there is sufficient toughness in modern-modern art for 
many of them to lay a real foundation of permanence for what at the 
moment of writing may appear to have a transient character. 

One thing that nearly atl of these experiments {in artistic production and 
attitudes) share is the move towards closer contact with the non-artist. 
It seems certain that as they take hold the area of cultural consciousness 
in terms of the visual arts will be considerably expanded. It is the 
principal of the multi-print cotour-postcard of Van Gogh’s Sunflowers 
geared to the technological revolution of the second half of the 20th 
Century. An artist like Takis is on record as saying that he would like 
his ‘muitipled’ sculptures to be within the price-range of every income 
group. 

Takis—and he is not alone—is also no longer concerned with durability, 
a one-time hailmark of fine art. He is, he says, quite prepared ta see his 
multiples wear out—and so become disposable. The next step, built-in 
obsolescence in the arts, has already been foreseen in September 1966's 
Destruction-in-Art-Symposium, celebrated in London by an international 


1 Ironically, the British Euston-Road-type painter Kenneth Martin, when he 
became an abstract artist, studied engineering to prepare himself technically 
for his experiments with ‘screw-mobiles’. 
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team of avant-garde auto-destructive aie amidst guttering bonfires and 
police action. 
- At this stage, it ig tair to ask tho question: What Next? Is there any - 


new field in which the progress of advanced ideas, technological and 


populist, in modern art can operate? 

One answer crops up surprisingly in the development of photography. 
So much has already been attempted by iconoclasts and experimenters in 
this medium (and its younger sister the motion picture) that one would 
be forgiven for assuming that little remained in the way of fresh expansion. 


_ Pioneers like Man Ray who made solarisation of the negative an art-form 


and went on to create new images in his rayographs; Brassai who- 
introduced an atmosphere of super-verity, almost surrealism, into pictures 
of everyday life; Bruguiere who turned a cut-paper world into fantasy on 
film; as well as the movie-maker innovators, would seem to have exploited 
the camera to the utmost. 

Yet photography too still provides scope for human and artistic invention. 
New vistas Tony Barter is suggesting in his recent investigations into 
modern camera-craft may be far more important than they at first appear. 

Barter is a trained architect turned photographer.. He is quite capable of 
producing technically fine prints in the normal way and has always adapted 
a practical attitude to his exploitation of the medium. This no doubt 
provides the finance for his experimentation. 

His first project was to provide the photographic coverage for the world’s 


. first town ‘built and designed to meet the requirements of the motor-car 


environment. Too little is known about this purposeful attempt to cope 


l with modern conditions at Cumbernauld, halfway between Glasgow and 


Edinburgh. 

As a result of this show of photographic ‘intelligence’, he was asked by 
Lady A#len of Hertwood to carry out a photographic record of the work 
in progress of the Adventure Playground pioneers. The pictures were 
subsequently used to illustrate her book on the subject. He has now 
been asked to do the photography for the sequel which will deal with 


‘self-education by children, seen in the context of architectural standards of 


local authorities. 

Not alll these photo exploits are fully commercial. Like any freelance 
artist, Barter caters for his own tastes or chances his arm for jobs that may 
or may not come off. On his honeymoon, he somehow found time to 
take 3,000 shots of ‘Greece, beyond the Tourist Belt’, a kind of recorded 
hitchhike pilgrimage. Later he made a visual essay of the last hours of the 


_ ‘El Ocho fiesta at Pefiiscola when the bulls are driven out of the village, 


and last year he photographed a study of the simple life called “Camargue 
off the Main Road”. 

There was the time when Woodfall Films were dickering with a script 
of ““Weekend up North”, a subject dealing with a young North Countryman 
who takes his London Girl to see the land of his fathers. She had never 
seen anything North of the Thames. Barter did a photo study in stills 
and Woodfall liked what they saw, but the film never got made. 
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Motion pictures fascinate him, but he sticks to ‘his still camera. He made 
a point of taking shots of the work going on for a short feature made at 
Christchurch called “The Darts Party”, and he was standing by to take 
stills of the behind-the-scenes activity when “The Yellow Hat”, a sort of 
London version of West Side Story was being shot at Paddington’s Little 
Venice. 

He is currently pursuing two lines of research. New photographic 
methods in the traditional theatre, and photo-graphic* images in colour 
without the use of colour film. 

The photographic in the theatre—as a new project—began to interest 
hum when he heard about a new play by Robert Graves which was under 
discussion for production at the Lincoln Center Theatre in New York. 
Graves’ play had an Ancient Greek setting and its producer was anxious to 
point up dramatically the entry of each character being flashed on a back- 
screen. ‘A zoom lens would be used to project this film image which would 
then reduce in size until it reached normai human stature, after which a 
concealed: door would open in the backcloth and the player would emerge ` 
out of his own image. A very suitable theatrical style for conveying the 
descent of the Gods upon earth, if such a fiction was required. 

Although no final decision on the New York production has yet been 
taken (July, 1967), plans are afoot to stage the play in London at the 
National Theatre and, if the British venture comes to fruition, the Barter 
presentation will akmost certainly be tried out. Possible date for both 
American and British staging is Autumn 1968. 

One of the prerequisites of such a presentation is the use of colour. 
Not just colour, in the colour-photo sense. That would be too banal. 
Colour in its own right—supplementing the drama of the actual projection. 

For colour, Barter calls upon his co-worker, the Irish abstract artist 
Brian Lalor.® 

Lalor is no stranger to photographic techniques. He spent a probationary 
period with Kodak. On top of this understanding of the camera, his 
co-operation with Barter is made that much easier because of a back- 
ground of interior design work and a knowledge of architecture. At the 
time of writing he is occupied with building research. 

Like Barter he is interested in the extended potential of television as a 
medium. His own work is closely associated with TV and cinematic 
effects, and he has made a particular study of automation and industrial 
environmental effects. 

Loosely described as a painter, he is really a collagist who has been 
recently much involved with the use of coloured transparent cut-outs for 
altering the ‘temperature’ of the images over which (or under which) they 
are placed. A practical application of this side of his work is shortly to 


2 Titis is the term Barter uses to describe bleached-out imagery which has the 
appearance of lithography or etching. This is not a mew concept, but it is 
necessary for Barter in the pursuance of his colour experiments. 


3 Pronounced Lawler. 
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be seen in his complementary #lustrations for a Juxury edition of Benvenuto 
Cellini. The collage fragments for these and his other work are drawn 
from all media, including advertising, comics and actual photographic 
materials. He has a predisposition for bright metallics like silver and gold. 

Through this kind of magpie creativity Lalor hopes to relate his work to 
people’s everyday lives. 

Some idea of what the two have been attempting was given by their 
joint exhibition at the National Film Theatre,* South Bank, where Lalor 
showed a number of collages and Barter exhibited a group from his 
“Warrior” series of photo-graphics for which Lalor had provided the 
colour. 

A larger exhibition of Lalor’s work will be shown in November 1967 
at the Jacey Gallery in London. This and the 2-man show at the NFT are 
his only exhibition experience in England so far, but hitherto he has been 
seen in Cork (at the Cook Gallery, and the Cork Art Society Galery) and 
in Dublin at the Municipal Gallery of Modern Art where his work was 
included in the “New Generation” exhibition which subsequently toured 
Eire under the auspices of the Arts Council of Ireland. 

Tony Barter lives with his wife aboard the Barge Violet, afloat in the 
Blomfield Road area of Little Venice. He has a studio in Park Road, 
just north of Baker Gtreet. It is here that be and Brian Lalor prepared 
the “Warrior” series. For this group of 30 colour photographics, Barter 
took 1,000 pictures of the Australian artist Craig Gibson (dressed up as 
a terrifying Viking). Bleached-out images of the final thirty were then 
laid over abstract areas of transparent block-colour supplied and ‘created’ 
by Lalor. As each image is developed transparently, the end effect achieved 
is of a coloured photo-graphic. It all sounds too simple, but to hit on a 
satisfaclory combination that will have aesthetic relevance requires 
enormous patience and skill. 

It was not only colour-co-operation that made it feastble for Barter and 
Lalor to work together. A common interest in the developments possible 
from deliberately varying scale made them a natural team to take on the 
problems posed by the scenic effects for the Graves play. 

Their latest joint activity is in animated film. Both have experience of 
animation. Barter was at one time associated with the well known animated 
film production company of Halas & Batchelor. 

The career of this medium has run into something of a rut. Illustrations 
in the new Graphis volume ‘Film & TV Graphics” (published 1967) may 
be amusing, but they do not indicate that the early promise of such 
isolated triumphs as “The Island” is being fulfilled. Disney posthumously 
still preserves an iron grip on many animators across an international 
front that stretches from the US over Europe and on to the USSR. Ronald 
Searle consoles himself with the Emmett-like “planes of the daring young 
men in their flying machines. André François translates directly. Hardly 
surprisingly, Pop art has invaded the field. Using 1966 as a deadline, this 


t 15 June—15 July 1967. 
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looks like the limit of animation progress. 

Britain has been particularly backward in animated film production. 
Perhaps all the genius for this kind of thing has been sapped into | 
television titles and credits. Certainly there has been no full-length 
animated feature since Halas & Batchelor made their version of George 
Orwell’s “Animal Farm’. 

This year—1967—Bar Films Ltd. is working on an animation subject 
called “The Trojans” for the export side of the BBC. “The Trojans” is 
to be a full-length feature. It will use the Barter-Lalor animation system 
throughout. Painstaking care is being employed to make this a prestige 
production. Tom Barling of Bar Films took five years researching originat 
material before work actually began, and during this period he learnt 
German and Greek to help him with his study of abstruse background. 

So far, the Company has footed the bill for Barter’s modelling and 
costume costs, but work on the main contract is only just 

‘All the images in “The Trojans” will be Barterised photos from the 
human model, Their graphic appearance will be rendered in the solarising 
bleaching-out method he uses. The colour—random abstract shapes of 
colour transparencies—is being done by Brian Lalor. 

The question that arises from all this serious endeavour is whether the 
animated film thas any part to play in the art scene. It is much like asking 
—-in reverse—whether Roy Lichtenstein has any right to paint huge blow- 
ups of frames from comic strips and then call them pictures. Or whether 
the rather stuffy group in France which produced the de luxe comic strip 
ibook “Barbarella” were making any kind of contribution. Or even what 
Sidney Janis is up to in New York putting on an exhibition of 
“Pornographic Art”. Are these fringe activities, or do they have any 
genuine cultural validity? 

The putative answer is that in themselves they are incidental to the 
mainstream of modem art, but that they can feed in valuable inspiration 
in the way in which Juan Gris’ experience as a house decorator made 
possible a whole extended range of painting techniques in early cubism, 
and Picasso’s original preoccupation with papier collé led to the explora- 
tion of collage. 

Probably, the real clue to any future importance of animated film lies 
in television. Despite frequent assurances to the contrary, TV has not 
emerged as an art form in the distinctive way in which its propagandists 
hoped. There have not been any high-tide marks in production that could 
be given historic niches. Motion-picture making—trightly hailed as a new 
art—can chalk up famous films like “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” or 
“Le Chien Andalou”. Even on another level, there have been acting 
performances on film which match up to some of the greatest on stage 
and which have the added advantage of being permanently recorded. 
TV continues to tag behind. 


5 It may be oa that John Halas 1s co-author with Walter Herdeg of 
‘Film & TV Graphics”. 
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One of the most fruitful fields in which television could take a significant 
leap forward is in animated film. This challenge comes at a significant 
moment in the history of visual art just because artists are currently 
concerned with making a genuine synthesis with elements outside the 
realm of so-called ‘fine arts’. They want to be involved, not only by finding 
new and direct approaches to the huge world-audience of non-artists but 
also by joining in sociologically and technologically with the life require- 
ments of the second half of the 20th Century. In other words, the ‘artists’ 
are making a desperate effort to break out of their esoteric ivory towers 
and make contact. 

With remarkable timing, the non-artists for a variety of reasons—mass 
education, a new sense of the money-value of the arts, fashion, an amateur 
interest in technology, the increasing impact of mass media—have become 
ripe for this latest demarche. 

How alive the TV moguls are to the way in which the aesthetic climate 
is warming up it is difficult to judge. The tug of low-level common- 
denominator appeal programmes with their durid TAM-ratings is always 
there. Warnings from soothsayers of the medium suggesting that the BBC 
is preparing to face the new alignment of the Independent Television 
Authority companies with a downward swoop to more and more ‘popular’ 
programmes is not heartening. But it is this very misconception of what is 
truly popular that is the real stumbling block of television. There is an old 
Russian proverb that if you are given a plate of mushrooms and told that 
some of them may be poisonous, the best course is not to eat any of them. 
Big business—and television is big business—is always being accused of 
ruthlessness, but in many respects it shows the same timidity as an 
isolationist stay-at-home. It is time somebody did a tab test on some of 
those mushrooms. 

Artists like Barter and Lalor could be the spearhead in Britain for an 
improvement in viewing standards, and who knows how many more 
modern (in the 1967 sense of the word) artists would investigate the 
possibilities of animation films for TV if “The Trojans” was allowed to 
make an effective visual break with the tedious past. 

The next step? If Tony Barter gets the chance, he would like to make 
a head-on assault on Hogarth’s “Rake’s Progress”, “Marriage a la Mode”, 
“The Worthy Apprentice” and the rest of the great satirist’s sociological 
graphic series. Barter believes, and one has a guilty feeling as he says it, 
that we have not looked closely enough into Hiogarth’s hard-line engravings. 
There among the detail, he says, lie so many truths that get overlooked by 
the casual viewer who sees the artist’s motive in the twinkling of an eye 
but misses so many of his little sidetracks. 

The camera could seize on these, zoom in on the print and blow up 
the work’s partiaHy obscured secrets in such a way that Hogarth could 
become re-translated for us. Barter would go further. Hogarth, for him, 
is closely related to modern situations. To give his engravings the Barter 
treatment would throw up immediate images and a scene in which to-day’s 
people can feel completely involved. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


The Alliance of Necessity. Lionel Gelber.]Robert Hale. 30s. 

This timely book by the well-known Canadian political historian, Lionel Gelber, 
is published on both sides of the Atlantic at an appropriate moment when both 
America and Britain are reappraising their global role in relation to their regional 
interests. 

As in his previous books during the last thirty years Mr. Gelber bases his argu- 
ment on the historic necessity of Anglo-American co-operation which, however, 
he likens to a “marriage of inconvenience” at times. But he underlines at the same 
time the racial, linguistic and economic interdependence of the Anglo-Saxon 
powers not only in supporting each other but in their combination vis-a-vis the 
rest of the world. 

This “special relationship” he contrasts with the problems which Britain will 
have to face if she is successful in her attempts to join the European Communities 
of “The Six” which he analyses particularly from the political and supra-national 
viewpoint. He insists, with a wealth of historical data, that any economic union 
must inevitably lead to a political and federal State with a common foreign and 
defence policy. And this he finds incompatible with Britain’s role as Head of the 
Commonwealth and the first ally of the United States. 

The “Third Force” Europe which he sees emerging under the leadership—if 
temporary—of Gaullist France, is too dangerous a concept, in his view, for Britain 
to enter and yet retain at the same time her “special relationship” with the U.S. 
and the Commonwealth countries, particularly Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land. The current idea that if Britain enters the European Community she wiil 
change and widen its own conception has no place in his thinking. Rather he fears 
that Britain will become merely a Federal State in the new structure, without the 
(invisible) strength of the Commonwealth to support her and will lose her stili 
considerable influence in world affairs. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Gelber refuses to accept the vision of a “Britain-in-Europe” 
playing a greater role through her European partners than she is able to do at 
present either unilaterally or with the divided—and at sometimes antagonistic— 
support of a rapidly loosening Commonwealth. In his view Britain is still a Great 
Power-—although he admits that global issues of peace and war are now decided 
by the Super-Powers. But he maintains that Britain has a far greater part to play 
as the centre of an “Oceanic unit”, i.e. the Commonwealth, in co-operation with 
the United States, than as a Member of a United Europe which he frankly regards 
with distrust. 

Events in the next few months may well prove him right, for if France once again 
blackballs Britain from the European Club, the British Government and people 
may well reappraise their European attitude and discover that they are forced once 
again, as when thrown out of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
to choose the “open seas”. This, to many, would be the tragedy of the twentieth 
century. But not to Mr. Gelber. To him, Britain is too great a power—politically, 
economically and strategically—to be put into a European straitjacket. What she 
needs, in his view, to regain her strength after two world-wars, is to “keep her 
options open” and to remain a partner of the United States and those Common- 
wealth countries which still look to her as the centre of a great “Oceanic grouping”. 

What Mr. Gelber fails to deal with—or to give any alternative for—is the danger 


` 
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which he foresees of a “Third Force” Europe becoming anti-American and 
perhaps pro-Russian (although the two stances should be incompatible if these 
Super-Powers align themselves—as he envisages—against China). It is to be hoped 
in his next book that Mr. Gelber will foresee the possibility of Britain and Europe 
—including perhaps Eastern Europe—becoming a Super-Power itself, with many 
Commonwealth States associated to it, and thus forming in the Old Continent 
the heart of an “Oceanic grouping” which would have an even greater influence 
on global events than Britain and the present Commonwealth have in the world 
today. 

ELMA DANGERFIELD 


IN DEFENCE OF ADMASS 
The Visible Persuaders. Denis Thomas. Hutchinson of London. 30s. 


It is high time for a new, objective assessment of the advertising industry. The 
modish view that Aidden persuaders manipulate human desires or subject them to 
gimerack salesmanship and mesmerise them by television commercials has gone 
unanswered for too long. While salesmanship has become the great unmentionable 
profession, advertising is increasingly seen as the most conspicuous and familiar 
form of selling, and thus bears the brunt of the new puritanism. It is suspected, as 
Mr. Denis Thomas points out, of being an expensive and unproductive activity, 
at odds with the facts of Britain’s economic life. A similar situation pertains in the 
United States. Yet the Russians are, perhaps significantly, warming to it, moving 
away from a situation in which hostility has become de rigeur among fashionable 
opinion-makers, at least in Western economies. 

It may well be, as Mr. Thomas suggests, that as a nation Britain is becoming 
nervous of competing: “the market place looks too rough for our peace of mind. 
Competition could be uncomfortable, even hurtful—perhaps, for us. For twenty 
years we have supported the politico-economic trend towards subsidies and pro- 
tective tariffs, state-contrived marketing boards and centralised distribution. This 
seems more appropriate to a civilisation which has grown from wattle huts and 
barter to concrete and credit cards.” 

Advertising displays frequent lapses into fatuousness and whimsy, but the adver- 
tising industry probably has a higher regard for the intelligence of ordinary people 
than have the academic zealots ranged against it. 

True, advertising has lately begun to receive attention in our schools, as part of 
social studies, yet most teachers are more concerned to arm their classes against 
advertisers’ blandishments than to explain the market economy in terms of both 
freedom to sell and freedom to buy. Similarly, Mr. Thomas infers, advertising 
receives only the scantest attention in the teaching and discussion of economics 
at universities. “Yet increasingly, as consumer choice widens, advertising emerges 
as the biggest single force in gauging trends and desires and in helping manufac- 
turers to meet them. This, if anywhere, is where the well-worn concept of ‘the public 
interest’ makes most sense, yet it is the very point at which advertising is assailed 
for profligacy and cynicism.” 

Mr. Thomas’s book which proceeds to examine advertising in both its social 
and economic contexts, is perhaps, the best answer yet to critics who see modern 
admen in terms of waste-makers and hidden persuaders. He writes as a critic, who 
can certainly be critical, but at least sympathetic, from first-hand knowledge, 
rather than from a suitably hygienic distance. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 
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A NEW SURVEY OF GOETHE 


Goethe: A Critical Interpretation. Ronald Gray. Cambridge University Press. 40s. 


A new life of Goethe. There can never be too many books on the Immortals, 
and the latest edition to the list has ample justification for its existence. Mr. Ronald 
Gray, lecturer in German at Cambridge University has already published a selec- 
tion of Goethe’s works, which should be read at the same time as his new survey. 
He explains that he has written both for students and the general reader. I have 
been a student of Goethe for 70 years and I find it of the utmost interest to hear 
his opinion of the world-famous dramas, poems and novels. His position is far 
from uncritical glorification of the master and he says he has approached the study 
of the poet with an entirely fresh mind. 


His work opens with a long biographical chapter tracing the many sided activities 
of a life spanning over 80 years. Goethe began writing poetry at seven and was 
busy without intermission till the end. The picture of the man is unattractive, for 
I feel that his magnificent brain was mated to an unloving heart. I could never 
forgive him for never visiting his adoring mother during the last 14 years of her 
life. His best action was to marry his mistress, Christiane Vulpius, after she showed 
great courage in resisting French soldiers invading Goethe’s house, after the battle 
of Jena, so close to Weimar. I do not regard him as a reliable friend. He was in- 
evitably conscious of his superiority to his contemporaries with the single exception 
of Schiller, a lesser mind but a far more attractive character. 


Goethe sprang into fame with his earliest novel, Sorrows of Werther, which 
Napoleon declared he had read seven times. The author followed up his early 
success with a selection of dramas, Goetz von Berlichingen, Egmont, Iphigenie 
auf Tauris, Tasso and Faust. His interest in life and the achievements of mankind 
broadened out and was greatly increased by his Italian journey in early middle life, 
which he fully described in a work after his return. He also translated the memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini. He enjoyed his time in Italy not only for his cultural enrich- 
ment, but for the opportunity it provided for following the dictates of his sensual 
nature. He had never any use for what may be described as bourgeois morality. 
His very attractive and very frank autobiography entitled, Poetry and Truth, brings 
us very close to the man himself. No less valuable are the conversations with Ecker- 
mann, recorded during his later years, a book which ranks in its intimacy and realism 
with Boswell’s life of Johnson. A Liberal Conservative like Goethe had no illusions 
about the faults of the ancien régime in France but he never shared the optimistic 
ideology of the men of 1789, for he was never blind to the strict limitations of 
homo sapiens. The only time he crossed the border into French territory was in the 
campaign of 1792 in the Rhineland in which he accompanied his Sovereign, Carl 
August of Saxe Weimar. He described his experiences in a book, Campaign in 
France. : 


Geothe’s longest novels, Wilhelm Meister and die Wahlverwandtschaften (elective 
affinities) are not usually regarded among his masterpieces. The former is too long 
and is often dismissed by readers as rather dull. Neither of them ever won such 
popularity as the shorter Sorrows of Werther. 


As we should expect, the author deals very fully with Faust, which occupied 
Goethe from his early years till his death. The first draft, the Urfaust, remained 
unpublished till 1887. The Faust known to all the world as the greatest of his achieve- 
ments appeared in 1808, shortly before his sixtieth birthday. And in the closing 
years he produced a third version, described as Faust Part 2. This is of more interest 
to the students than for general readers and was only published after his death. 


ea 
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While busy with his novels, dramas and prose writings, Goethe continued to 
pour forth poems, some of which are among the greatest treasures of European 
literature. One collection appeared under the title Roman Elegies. His longest pub- 
lication in verse was the idyll Hermann und Dorothea, a novel in poetical form and 
one of the most human of his writings, and the most attractive of all his works, 
the West-ostliche Divan, reveals his interest in Islam and other oriental religions. 

The most many-sided writer of his time or of any time was fascinated by the 
study of nature. In his book on the Theory of Colours he challenged Newton’s 
theory of light. His more important work on the metamorphosis of plants revealed 


. his wide acquaintance with botany and is sometimes listed among the forerunners 


of the Darwinian theory of evolution. The scientific writings fill 14 out of the 143 
volumes of the Weimar edition of his works. The author of this authoritative book 


` closes with a few pages on the man and his work. He forecasts and confidently 


predicts that Goethe will remain a subject of interest to a good many generations 
to come. Grateful readers will feel sure that there will be no lack of students. I 
think we may say that Shakespeare and Goethe alone are assured that their writings 
will never lose their importance so long as mankind continues to take an interest 
in the things of the mind. G. P. Goocx# 


, A PROTESTANT VIEW OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL 
Paul Blanshard on Vatican II. Allen & Unwin. 36s. 


With the whole world readjusting itself at a revolutionary pace, and youth less 
and less interested in Christian faith and worship, it is plain that those who do care 


need to be well aware of how the Churches stand to each other, and how the various 


denominations stand to the central international Church which is more numerous 
and more active than all the rest put together. This in its recent Council planned 
its own sweeping reformation. The Bishop of Ripon, with the ease and shrewdness 
of an accomplished talker, gave his terse and lively account as the prince of Anglican 
Observers. Now comes a new assessment from a polemical American layman; and 
this, though a crude piece of work in comparison, is useful as an index of the reac- 
tions of the most powerful and active of Protestant mentalities. For in the United 
States, as in Holland, Protestants still go to church in imposing numbers. There, 
as jn Ireland, they and the Catholics have been on bad terms: and Paul Blanshard 
wrote book after book as a Protestant battler. Nevertheless he was welcomed to 
Rome as an Observer, had opportunities similar to Bishop Moorman’s and came 
away, not unabashed, with the conviction that the Catholic prelates were ‘‘Christian 
gentlemen of a high order”. He recognised that if Pope John’s body was soon to 
be “amouldering in the grave”, his soul goes marching on, and that the Roman 
Catholic Church, at long last, has come to terms with the cataclyamic changes of 
the day. 

Mr. Blanshard, like the Bishop, is honest and shrewd; unlike the Bishop he is 
often superficial and misinformed. His object is to tell the story of the Council. 
He cannot succeed in this because his second object is to judge the Catholic Church 


. as right only in so far as it is Protestant. He admits, like the Bishop, that it has 


gone a long way towards at least Episcopalianism. He gives it four credits: first, 
in liturgical form; second, welcome to religious liberty; third, commitment to social 
reform; and fourth, repentance for past errors. The Bishop was shocked to find 
the World Council of Churches much more pharisaical. Against his four credits, 
Paul Blanshard sets four debits, and here he proves inaccurate and non-co-operative. 
First, he has not kept up with the more reasonable approaches to the crying ano- 
malies connected with mixed marriages. Second, he puts too much emphasis on 
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the survival of papal autocracy. Third, he pretends that there is no change on birth 
control, whereas we all know that Pope Paul by his silence has let the question 
settle itself. Fourth, Mr. Blanshard complains because Catholics do want their 
teachers paid by the State, if Protestant teachers are so paid. He puts great emphasis 
on a point worth noticing, namely that the Vatican maintains complete silence 
about its funds, and he pertinently asks why. 

Although it is eighteen months since the Council ended, he says nothing of the 
intrigue of the entrenched Italians to thwart it. The Vatican Council showed the 
Church winning the battle against fanaticism: but victory did not mean extermina- 
tion. There are, and always will be, some fanatics everywhere. A major interest 
of the book is to see Mr. Blanshard gaining a victory over himself, but it is not 
annihilation either. ROBERT SENCOURT 


THE MAN OF PRINCIPLE 
The Man of Principle. Dudley Barker. Allen & Unwin. 28s. 


Dudley Barker’s book on Galsworthy, first published in 1963, is reprinted in 
this centenary year of the novelist’s birth. Mr. Barker gives vivid portraits of the 
people who influenced Galsworthy, and served as models for the characters in the 
Forsyte saga. Galsworthy’s father, who inspired Old Jolyon, is shown as the im- 
mensely successful and rich business man, loving and compassionate towards his 
children, but failing to rear them in his mould. His mother, a negative character, 
was pre-occupied with the material management of their big household, and notably 
lacking in spiritual sympathy for her own children. 

Galsworthy’s wife, Ada, who is always given credit for inspiring her husband 
to write, is described in dispassionate terms. Much of Mr. Barker’s material came 
from the writer’s nephew and neice, Rudolf and Viola Sauter, who shared their 
uncle’s home and travels. There is also a fascinating account of Galsworthy’s 
chance meeting with Joseph Conrad when the latter was first mate on the clipper 
Torrens. Their subsequent friendship developed before either became notable men 
of letters. Galsworthy was not a born writer. He became successful by patient 
trying, hard work, and Ada’s encouragement. This book gives a good impression 
of the man and his times. MARGARET FREAN 


THE ART OF THE SIKHS 
Paintings of the Sikhs. W. G. Archer. H.M.S.O. (Victoria and Albert Museum). 63s. 


Sikh painting fits comparatively late into the complicated pattern of Indian art. 
The founder of their religion, Guru Nanak was born in the middle of the fifteenth 
century and an independent Sikh state was not established until the time of Maha- 
rajah Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). Soon after that British penetration of the north- 
west of India began and the subsequent development of Sikh art took place in close 
contact with the Raj. It is pre-eminently therefore a nineteenth century pheno- 
menon, lacking the aristocratic quality of the Persian miniature, the traditionalism 
of Hindu culture or the intense spirituality of Buddhist art. The majority of the | 
pictures dealt with in this book are narrative and realist in character and concern 
the martial and princely heroes of the time. The work is colourful, virile and in the 
main very attractive and it is valuable that we should learn something about it 
and the people it represents at a time when by far the majority of the Indian popula- 
tion in this country is of Sikh origin. 

Mr. Chambers, who is the Keeper Emeritus of the Indian section at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and has already provided valuable introductions to other 
lesser known sections of Indian art, combines a catalogue raisonné of the consider- 
able amount of material available in the museum with an absorbing background 
study of his subject. The book is illustrated with over a hundred photographs of 
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works in the museum's collection and is very fully annotated. It constitutes an excel- 
lent short guide to the Sikh religion and history and to the relationship between 
their people and our own. Despite the energy of their military encounters, the 
British found this proud, intelligent, war-like race amongst the most appealing of 
those they came into contact with on the subcontinent, and this admiration is 
_interestingly demonstrated in the drawings of early Victorian travellers and artists 
like Emily Eden and William Carpenter. One likes to think that the feeling was a 
mutual one. 

The Sikh painters’ rendering of their opponents such as Lawrence, Gough and 
Hardinge is placid and dignified and there is none of the bewildered contempt for 
Europeans that is found in some oriental art. One of the most attractive illustra- 
tions is a Sikh woodcut of a railway train, made in about 1870. This shows a curi- 
osity, adventurousness and good humour in the face of startling change that has 
stood its possessors in good stead in the manifold complications of the twentieth 
century. The Sikhs may well yet prove a major progressive force in Indian art and 
life. ERNLE MONEY 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 
Lord Elgin and the Marbles. William St. Clair. Oxford University Press. 42s. 


In this first biography of the seventh Earl of Elgin. Mr. St. Clair gives particular 
attention to the removal of the so-called Elgin Marbles. When appointed Ambassa- 
dor to the Porte in 1799, Lord Elgin had the wholly admirable and limited aim of 
arranging for drawings to be made and mouldings taken of the great classical 
sculptures, and particularly those on the Acropolis in Athens. This soon developed 
into a process of dismantling and removing large quantities of sculpture. Lord 
Elgin was aided and abetted by the Turks, who were liberally bribed and who, 
indeed, were only too glad to assist Lord Elgin at a time when British prestige was 
high and the French defeated in the Mediterranean. This complicated story is told 
with erudition and great effect by Mr. St. Clair. 

At this time the great majority of Turks and Greeks were insensitive to the 

~ artistic merits and value of classical sculptures. There is, for example, the story 
of the house on the Acropolis demolished to make way for excavations, and the 
Turkish owner declaring that he had ground down the marble for mortar for the 
house. This was a very common practice. On the other hand, local Greek com- 
munities could be greatly attached to their local sculpture, if only for superstitious 
reasons, At Eleusis the locals had a peculiar veneration for the crop fertility power 
of their statue of Demeter. But this was forcibly removed and now rests in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. _ 

Lord Elgin’s agents, including his chaplain, Philip Hunt, and the Italian artist, 

Lusieri, were ruthless in their enthusiasm, encouraged by the Ambassador himself 

-ın Constantinople. They searched far and wide. Fortunately the Lion Gate at My- 
cenae was considered too far from the sea to be uprooted. On the Acropolis, at 
Athens, also fortunately, the Royal Navy could not spare a ship to take away the 
whole porch of the Caryatids on the Erectheum. There is no doubt from Mr. St. 
Clair’s account that great damage to the main fabric of the Parthenon was caused 
by the removal of great slabs of frieze and many metatopes. Even with hindsight, 
it cannot be said whether these drastic measures were really necessary to preserve 
them, integrated as they were into the Parthenon structure and set high above the 
reach of the ordinary vandal. 

In 1805 Lusieri had to cease operations, and from then until the Greek Revolu- 
tion in 1821 “every monument in Athens suffered more or less severely. The destruc- 
tion of the Erectheum was appalling”. The orgy of destruction and spoliation in 
this period is vividly described by the author. It is, perhaps, the real justification 
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for Lord Elgin’s operations; he was always governed by the highest motives, while 
those of his assistants were much more mixed. Nonetheless, it is interesting to 
speculate how far Lord Elgin, by his example, encouraged the excesses which 
followed upon his departure. As for the contemporary Greek attitude before the 
Revolution, Mr, St. Clair concludes: “even allowing for the unreliability of most 
of the sources, the indications that the Greeks were disturbed in any way by the 
export of the Parthenon marbles are slight”. ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


ESP—OR ESD? 
ESP: A Scientific Evaluation. C. E. M. Hansel. MacGibbon & Kee. 42s. 


Where man’s putative psi faculty is concerned, Professor Hansel is a frank 
sceptic. And not, let it be admitted, without justification. He can—and does— 
show how, time and again, spiritualist mediums have tricked their evidence—and 
their clients. But when he goes on to speculate as to the ways in which the classic 
experiments of scientifically reputable investigators of the calibre of Rhine, Pratt 
and Soal could have been faked, without, however, satisfactorily demonstrating 
that they in fact were, his book, despite its title, becomes not so much a scientific 
evaluation as a high-powered demolition job. The author’s overt bias slants his 
argument as wildly as the tilting tables he despises. Assumptive possibilities are 
suddenly metamorphosed into presumptive probabilities, tentative premises be- 
come post-factum veridical data. 

Professor Hansel is positively obsessed with fraud, and where it cannot be con- 
vincingly postulated he falls unerringly back on error. In his book, all extrasensory 
perception is extrasensory deception. The sixth sense is nonsense. All is folly, 
ignorance, superstition, delusion or deceit. Perhaps he is right, but it takes almost 
as much faith to swallow all Professor Hansel’s katabolic theorisings as it requires 
naiveté to accept all the pro-ESP contingent’s anabolic claims. The reader, his 
‘intellectual metabolism unbalanced, ends up critically nonplussed. Nobody in his~ 
right mind can deny that, historically, spiritualism and psychical research have 
been riddled with fraud. But the real riddle is . . . is it all fraud? An affirmative 
answer inescapably predicates, in the words of Professor Eysenck, “a gigantic 
conspiracy involving some thirty university departments all over the world, and 
several hundred highly respected scientists.” This is surely untenable, but it is, in 
effect, what Professor Hansel would have us believe. 

This is a prosecutor’s case, and as such it fails. I can find ın it nothing to set 
aside the verdict of not proven which has stood for close on a hundred years. I 
think Professor Hansel’s appeal must be dismissed on grounds of insufficient 
evidence. RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 
Economics: An Awkward Corner of historical development”. 


(Allen & Unwin. 16s. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
cloth), Professor Joan Robinson has 
written a neat, concise account of 
current economic problems in this 
little volume and it can be recommended 
to anyone wanting a brief summary 
of economic thinking today. Why is 
it then that this little book is so dis- 
turbing? The author herself describes 
our present economic system as, “an 
awkward phase in a continuing process 


In successive chapters we are intro- 
duced to incomes and prices, the balance 
of trade, international finance, employ- 
ment and growth, monopoly and 
competition, and work and property. 
Each new chapter brings to light new 
factors that have to be taken into con- 
sideration, further opinions and theories 
that have to be taken into account. 
Nothing, in fact, fits into any nice neat 
compartment and it becomes clear that 
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economics as we know it today is a 
mixture of fact and Hypothesis, guesses 
about the future, and brilliant analyses 
of past events, all heavily coloured by 
the political views of its current expo- 
nents. Economics appears to be much 
as astronomy must have been in the 
middle ages—perfect for casting horo- 
scopes but useless for navigation. It 
may well be that one of the reasons for 
our economic plight is that we expect 
too much from economics. 


A Short Dictionary of British Archi- 
tects (Allen & Unwin. 48s.). This is a 
valuable and most informative volume 
by Miss Dora Ware. It contains over 
500 entries of British architects, the 
earliest being William the Englishman 
who rebuilt Canterbury Cathedral after 
the fire of 1174. The majority of names 
are necessarily contained in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries; no 
living architects are included. The book 
aims to “provide summarised bio- 

graphies of a representative selection 
in terms of period, style, fame and 
achievements. The examples of their 
work are limited, so far as possible, to 
buildings that still can be seen and are 
spread over a wide area.” The entries 
are designed as factual summaries 
without any attempt at evaluation. 
The use of the volume in attributing a 
particular building to an architect is 
greatly assisted by the Index of Places. 
Perhaps inevitably identification is 
occasionally difficult. At Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, for example, there is no 
building now known as “The New 
Building”, attributed to Sir James 
Burrough’s design, 1738-43. 


The Lore and Language of School- 
` children (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.). First published in 1959, and 
reprinted several times is now issued 
in Oxford Paperbacks. Such success 
indicates the importance of this research 
work for educationalists but it is also 
a subject for the general reader. The 
study is based on contributions from 
5,000 children at seventy primary, 
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secondary modern and grammăr schools 
covering all types of areas in the United, 
Kingdom and one school in Dublin. 
The authors haye divided their material 
into convenient chapter groups, such 
as Wit and Repartee, Guile, Riddles, 
Unpopular Children, Jeers and Tor- 
ments, Childrens’ Calendar, Partizan- 
ship, ‘The Child and Authority, and 
Pranks. There are less obvious interests 
to this study such as historical and 
geographical aspects, change of words 
for the same actions in different areas, 
rhymes for skipping games and count- 
ing out, and customs for special occa- 
sions. There are rhymes and actions 
centuries old which have not changed 
basically through generations of. oral 
tradition. The authors have used their 
material with great skill to make not 
only a serious research study which 
has no real predecessor, but also a 
fascinating book of interest to many 
readers. 


Letters from Pekin (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 30s.). Mrs. Delia Jenner 
spent two years in Pekin from August 
1963, teaching English at the Pekin 
Broadcasting Institute while her hus- 
band was a translator to the Foreign 
Language Press. This slim volume 
contains extracts from ninety letters 
which she wrote home. They are, 
expectedly, about everyday things, 
about the Chinese way of life, about 
living standards, housing, shopping, 
food, transport and particularly about 
people. She writes a great deal about 
her students, mostly in their early 
twenties, all dedicated, and indoctri- 
nated with the works of Chairman 
Mao. There is nothing aggressive, no 
foreign phobias about these people 
who were just fascinated by the for- 
eigner. They were actively and with 
devotion taking part in the develop- 
ment of a Socialist society. There is 
no hint in this book of the fury to come, 
or the demand for ideological revival. 
This was perhaps just the quiet before 
the storm, 
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NOISES THAT ASSAIL US 


by Thomas J. Clogger 


OISE from transport; industry and people, make this the nojsiest 

age in human history. Pamphlets and leaflets printed at great 

expense and headed ‘Noise Kills!’ are thrust into the hands of the 
citizens of Great Britain. In the roar of traffic at noon and the super-sonic 
boom, decibel by decibel the clamour and clangour of modern life increases - 
and the poor citizen has to suffer. The air, roads, factories and kitchens 
are full of increasingly powerful and noisy machinery. With the accent on 
thin-walled flats and houses, the reverberation is intensified, and health is 
suffering. 


The plan to build supersonic transport by England, France ‘and America 
is nearly complete and soon there will be a carpet of sound, an atmospheric 
tidal wave that will roll across the earth in the wake of the flight path of 
these massive aircraft. This is inevitable as any object moving through 
the atmosphere at supersonic speed creates an explosive sound because 
the molecules are disturbed by a plane moving at subsonic speed, they 
have time to ‘signal’ each other that something is coming and to move out 
of the way, creating a stream-Hned air flow around the plane. Invaded by 
a supersonic plane, or a bullet, or a lightning bolt, the molecules cannot 
get out of the way quickly enough. They pile up creating conical shock 
waves that radiate from the object dike the bow wave of a ship. The 
experts estimate that supersonic transport cruising at 64,000 feet will,-at 
ground level create a wave of sound sixty-four miles wide and anyone in 
its path will hear a detonation after the plane has passed in flight. On the 
7th April, 1967 the question of noise from the Concord supersonic air- 
craft was raised in Parliament by Mr. Elystan Morgan, Labour M.P. for 
Cardigan. ‘ ` 

Mr. Morgan asked Mr: John Stonehouse, Minister of State responsible 
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for aviation, what tests had to date been held in the United Kingdom in 
simulated conditions to determine the approximate loudness of sonic bangs 
which would be caused by flight of the Concord over the United Kingdom 
and on the routes between Europe and America. 

Mr. Stonehouse, in a written reply, said: ‘None of the nature indicated. 
But research into a number of methods of sonic bangs simulation is 
continuing.’ 

In November, 1966, a conference on international lines was held in 
London at Government level to discuss aircraft noise. It was not intended 
to reach binding international agreements but was primarily to provide 
a forum for pooling of knowledge, experience, and ideas. A suggestion 
that gained much support was that in future civil aircraft should have to 
conform to prescribed noise levels in order to obtain certification. Mr. 
Mason, then Minister of State, Board of Trade, gave an assurance that 
Britain would pursue this proposal ‘as urgently and vigorously as we can.’ 

Already the mounting racket is bad enough and Heathrow has become 
one of the noisiest zones in the country. As a result of this, the health 
ofthe residents in that area has been affected and the price of property 
has dropped. Because of this, a State-backed scheme provides for the 
- insulation of houses against noise, near the airport. An excellent idea, but 
it cost one man, Mr. Harvey, £285 to insulate his house and he received 
from the Government scheme £100! It is more than likely that as he has 
improved his property by double glazing, his rates will be increased. It is 
interesting to note that in the U.S.A., in 1962, the Supreme Court ruled 
that aircraft operators are responsible for noise damage to their neighbours. 
Since that decision they have been swamped with claims. 

To add to the noise that assails us, the B.E.A. propose a heliport at 
Waterloo, for helicopters to carry passengers to and from London Airport. 
The route would take the helicopters at 1,000 feet over the Cave of Wind 
at Whitehall, St. James’s Park, Hyde Park, North Kensington, Park Royal, 
Westminster, Greenford and Hayes. The southern route would be over 
Lambeth, Wandsworth, Clapham and Wimbledon Commons and Richmond 
Park. A Conservative, Mr. Toby Jessel described the scheme as ‘progress 
gone mad’. The indignation has been widespread and in a letter to The 
Observer dated 26th March, 1967, it was suggested that the B.E.A. 
proposals to run such a service be given a fair test. “Let a machine’, the 
writer suggests, ‘be earmarked for service round whatever house the 
chairman of B.E.A. happens to be occupying at the moment, preferably 
during week-ends. If the chairman and his family and his domestic pets 
survive the test, there can surely be no reason why the service should not 
be sanctioned. I realise that such a test is bound to be expensive. I should 
be very happy to contribute £5 towards its cost, in the hope that others 
would do the same.’ 

In America it has been admitted that two-thirds of all cases of deafness 
in working males are caused by occupational noise. The worst offenders 
being riveting (130 decibels), metal cutting, drop-forging, blasting, weaving 
and paper shredding. Impairment to hearing is caused when noise 
approaches 140 decibels—the so-called threshold of pain. Noise control 
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in American industry dates only from 1948, when workmen’s compensation 
for pradual hearing impairment first became legally collectible. 

In March, 1967 at the Royal Society in London, Mr. J. B. Cronin of 
Southampton University law faculty, told a scientific meeting that 
employees could successfully claim for bodily injury caused by employers’ 
negligence. Yet na employee had ever taken such action. ‘I don’t know 
what the trade unions have been at,’ Mr. Cronin commented. Professor 
E. J. Richards, of Southampton University’s institute of sound and vibration 
research, told the meeting that there was ample evidence that many people’s 
hearing was being permanently damaged by noisy working conditions— 
and as the power and size of machinery increased, the noise problem would 
get worse. 

In jute-weaving mills, according to Dr. W. Taylor, of Queen’s College, 
Dundee, a quarter of the loom workers suffered ‘moderate hearing loss’ 
and were on the verge of needing hearing aids. The noise at each weaving 
stool was 90 ta 100 decibels, and some workers had been over 40 years 
at the same loom. 

Noise is measured in decibels, a term used by the experts to describe the 
intensity of it. The decibel scale is based on the range of hearing of a 
healthy male between the ages of 18 to 25. O decibel is the threshold of 
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hearing; 140 decibels (as mentioned above) is the threshold of pain and 
a table has been compiled of examples of noise levels: 


decibels 
Still night in the country 15 
Whisper 20 
Conversation 60 
Typing pool with 9 machines in use 65 
Vacuum cleaner in home at 10ft. 69 
Inside underground train 76 
Alarm clock at 2ft. 80 
2 Heavy diesel lorry at 25ft. 92 
Thunder 120 
Steel riveting 130 


it has been found that sustained exposure to noise of 85 to 90 decibels 
upwards was likely to be damaging. Also some machines produce far 
higher intermittent noise levels. Thus, a machine cutting blanks out of 
metal strip five times a second might generate 126-decibels noise peaks at 
each blow. A pile-driver operator might be exposed to 132-decibel peaks 
and marine coppersmiths hammering boiler shells might produce 147- 
decibel noise levels. 

Today with the ‘pop’ groups, the troubador twangs his electric guitar 
and the silver, snarling trumpets ’gin to chide. Notes are not by distance 
made more sweet as the electronic equipment used (usually at full blast) 
magnifies the throbbing beat of the E flat bass guitar, the clash of the 
cymbal and the stormy music of the drums. With the noise output, usually 
in a confined space, there has come into being a new occupational disease. 


- It is a risk that members of ‘pop’ groups, their listeners, youth leaders and 


- staff of youth clubs are subjected to. Most youth clubs are mixed (for a 


very obvious reason) and a major activity is dancing. So, an essential 

of the equipment (in fact the heart of the club) is a record player, usually 
with speakers in different parts of the premises. Noise must enfold 
the members to the exclusion of everything else. But it is when the ‘pop’ 
group come for the monthly (or weekly) dance, that the noise reaches the 
threshold of pain. 

_ I speak from experience as for two years, I spent three nights a week 
in a youth club. As a result, I now have a ‘tin’ ear—the left one. The 


' noise is fiendish and often when a group was performing, I had to go out- 


side. Age of course increases the discomfort. 

` An acoustics expert, Robert Larabell, is alive to the danger of this type 
of noise and he advises that for the sake of hearing, turn it down. He 
considers that adolescents will have no one but themselves to blame if 
they have to use hearing aids by the time they are 25. Pop music, he says, 
may sound louder than riveting, forging, or car-assembling, but it adds up 
to the same thing when the noise level is measured—danger to hearing. 
Mr. Larabell (who comes from New York) has measured the volume of a 
teenage band playing 20ft. away as 95 decibels. He considers that 15 
minutes of this could be harmful and perhaps do damage to the hearing. 

An English national daily newspaper carried out a test on teenagers 
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celebratng New Year, 1967, at two psychedelic ‘pop’ music sessions in 
London. They used a meter and one group was recorded as playing up to 
120 decibels—that is 15 above the level which can cause permanent damage 
to hearing. The lowest sound level in both clubs visited was 90 decibels 
on the edge of the dance floor. The highest was a steady 110 near the 
loudspeakers, where twenty to thirty young people ‘were clustered in dazed 
immobility’. An official of the Royal Society for the Deaf commented: 
‘It would certainly affect the hearing if this level of noise was heard 
regularly every day. One session probably causes a temporary lowering of 

sensitivity.’ z 

A warning that Britain tends to be backward in her attitude towards 
noise was given recently by Dr. D. W. Robinson, head of the acoustic 
section of the National Physical Laboratory. Speaking in London at the 
opening of an international conference on acoustic noise and its control, 
he said: ‘We in Britain have much to learn from the attitude towards the 
noise problem in other countries and the importance attached to it.’ 

What does the law do about noise? 

Take first the criminal law. Under the Noise Abatement ‘Act, 1960, it 
is a ‘statutory nuisance’ to cause ‘noise which is a nuisance’. It is sufficient 
if the noise amounts to an ‘interference with a person’s personal comfort’. 
Proceedings can also be brought under the Public Health Act of 1936 and 
many local authorities make bye-laws about noise—or if not they have the 
power so to do. It is a Common Law nuisance to use your land in such a 
way as to deprive your neighbour of the reasonable enjoyment of his land. 
A court may grant an injunction, forbidding the offender from continuing 
in his present ways or calling on him to abate the nuisance. Furthermore, 
it may award damages. 

There is a personal value in silence and the Roman Catholic Church 
feels that man needs regular intervals of silence for his spiritual health 
and so holds ‘Retreats’ for the parishioners who so desire what St. Theresa 
called ‘the orison of quiet’, Silence is golden, but never more so than in 
this day and age of the mounting racket. 
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OUR LITTLE WAR IN SIKKIM 
by Gerald Morgan 


HIS is what a leader in the long-departed Pall Mall Budget called it, 

which is enough to show that the title is not referring to any current 

border dispute between India and China. The subject of the article was, 
in fact, the now-forgotten campaign of 1888. Like the housemaid’s baby “it 
was ever such a little one” and no more than 2,400 British and Indian troops 
were engaged in it, but it had interesting features which are worth recalling 
whenever we read of another clash on that far off mountainous frontier. 


It arose out of an entirely peaceful project and ought never to have 
happened. In 1885 the Government of India and the home Government 
decided to send a mission to Tibet, still then “the forbidden land”, under 
Mr. Colman Macaulay, to try to negotiate a trade treaty. The mission was 
to set out from Sikkim, which was then, as she is today, an independent 
State. The Chinese Government fully approved and the information avail- 
able led to the belief that the Tibetan authorities at Lhasa would welcome 
it. But there was a small local faction of lamas who were opposed to it 
because they had hitherto held a monopoly of the trade with Darjeeling and 
naturally did not want to lose it; unfortunately they had the Chinese repre- 
sentative at Lhasa, the Ampa, under their control. This Ampa was much 
disliked at Lhasa where he was nicknamed “the Eating One” and—even 
more insulting—‘‘the Turtle One”, but he had just succeeded in getting his 
term of office extended. The Ampa sent an alarmist report to Peking, whilst 
the Jamas sent a deputation to meet Mr. Macaulay to try to obstruct him. 
Tt looks as though both lamas and Mr. Macaulay were prepared to reach a 
compromise but we were in a period of very friendly relations with China 
and rather than embarrass these, the mission was abruptly called off by the 
Government at home. Exultant with their success the local lamas then 
proclaimed that Sikkim was a part of Tibet and they sent a small force 
over the Jelap La Pass marking the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
which established itself across the trade road at Lingtu, some miles inside 
the border, and there it remained for the next eighteen months, completely 
disrupting all local trade between Darjeeling and Tibet. 

The chief sufferer in this state of affairs was Sikkim and the Maharaja 
was called upon to eject the intruders, but the call fell on deaf ears. In 1861 
Sikkim had become by treaty an India Mandatory State, under which the 
Maharaja in return for a subsidy accepted certain obligations. One was not 
to allow foreign troops over her border, another was that he should not 
spend more than three months in any year outside his own country, and a 
third was that the British should build a road from Darjeeling up to the 
Jelap La to facilitate trade. Sikkim, of course, gained by the improvement 
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in her trade with India as well as being protected from invasion or annex-- 
ation by Tibet. 

A large proportion of the Sikkimese were of Tibetan origin; they inter- 
married freely and the Maharaja’s wife and mother were both Tibetans. 
But they are a peaceful race and value their independence. Their Tibetan 
racial background did not at all affect their preference for the alliance with 
India, for they were still able to trade across the border whilst the Maharaja 
could still go to Tibet every winter as was his custom. But the present 
Maharaja was a weak young man with no taste for office and at the time 
of these events he had been absent without leave at Chumbi, a pleasant 
valley about twenty miles on the Tibetan side, for the past eighteen months, 
and showed no signs of returning. Worse still, he had ordered all revenues 
to be sent to him there. This, together with the Tibetan troops at Lingtu, 
gave rise to ugly rumours in Sikkim of annexation, and moreover the 
apparent inaction of the India Government was being interpreted as 
weakness. 

An explanation of the Government’s delay calls for an attempt to explain 
the almost incomprehensible relations between China, Tibet and Sikkim. 
By tradition the Chinese Emperor had always treated all countries beyond 
the borders of his Empire as vassals. This was perfectly well understood by 
countries immediately bordering on China; it did not affect their indepen- 
dence and the periodical visits of their envoys to Peking bearing tribute at’ 
least assured China that there was peace on her borders. But that was not 
how the West viewed matters, though it was not fill the Treaty of Tientsin 
in 1860 that China was finally prevailed upon to accept Western notions, 
with Ministers accredited, trade regulations, passports and the like. This 
treaty did not, of course, touch on the role of China as suzerain to all the 
states on her Western borders, which remained as it had been for the past 
two thousand years. For the most part she had never been expansionist; 
the only country she regarded as a colony rather than as a tributary was 
Eastern Turkestan, the new Dominion, and here after the Treaty of Tientsin 
foreign passports were valid. Not so, however, for Tibet, which always 
turned back travellers on Chinese visas—one indication that China’s control 
over Tibet was very limited. In any case, it was a mistake commonly made 
to view Tibet as one country, for it comprised more than one state and the 
Government at Lhasa controlled only Lhasa territory. Here the Chinese 
representative, the Ampa, resided with a small body of Chinese troops. His 
position was maintained with traditional Chinese ceremony, but his ability 
to control the Lhasa Government was probably more limited than we 
realised. He could perhaps be likened to the British Resident in an Indian 
State of the last century who could advise but not govern. 

In general terms, China could be described as having a special interest in 
Tibet, not so great as in Eastern Turkestan but more than the nominal 
suzerainty she claimed over other states. Little Sikkim, though with no 
border contiguous with China, was just another tributary state which 
despatched gifts from time to time and whose ruler traditionally wore a 
Chinese Mandarin’s insignia on special occasions, but China raised no 
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objection when Sikkim signed the Treaty with Britain. Of course, this role 
of suzerain was an elastic one and never seems to have been defined by 
written conventions, but it suited admirably Chinese diplomacy, for it 
enabled Peking to tighten or loosen the screw when expediency required. 
As to the relations between Tibet and Sikkim, the former seemed to regard 
Sikkim as a vassal though not in specific terms. Tibet had erected a cairn 
marking the boundary at the Jelap La which was accepted in both countries, 
and the Lhasa Government carefully avoided getting embroiled in any local 
village dispute on the Sikkim side of the boundary, saying it was not their 
responsibility. At that time there had never been any attempt to delineate 
the boundary on a map, nor had there seemed any need to do so. 


' This was the general position between the three countries and Britain 
when the Tibetans crossed the Jelap La and established themselves astride 
the Treaty road. The Maharaja, disporting himself in Chumbi, the local 
Riviera across the border, on his Sikkim revenues, ignored the British 
request both to return and to eject the Tibetans. The Tibetan commander, 
too, ignored all requests to withdraw. The British Government therefore 
asked the Peking Government to use its good offices through the Ampa to 
get the Tibetan Government to order the withdrawal of their troops. This 
Peking expressed itself very willing to do and it is noteworthy that the 
Government acted in the most friendly way throughout. It is possible that 
Peking was genuinely disappointed at the breakdown of the Macaulay 
Mission, perhaps because Tibetan exclusiveness was no longer approved of, 
perhaps because it would have opened a back door for further trade. But 
time passed, Peking continued to counsel patience, and the Tibetan troops 
remained. The Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, twice wrote to the Dalai Lama, who 
ignored his letters. At the beginning of 1888, after eighteen months had 
elapsed with no progress made and morale in Sikkim was alarmingly low, 
the Government of India decided on the first positive step. Sir J. Walsham 
in Peking informed the Tsungli-Yamen, the Chinese Foreign Office, that it 
was only out of goodwill to China that we had so far not repelled the 
invaders, but that we must now set a time limit. He specifically did not 
mention any boundary lest this should cause China to raise the suzerainty 
issue. 


The time limit for action was to be March 15th, but meanwhile a small 
force was being assembled at Darjeeling, 100 miles south of the border, 
under Colonel T. Graham, consisting initially of about 1,300 British and 
Indian troops and 4 guns. By the 14th March this force was in position 
ready to attack the Tibetans at Lingtu, and on the 21st March the attack 
duly took place. 


The Commander’s instructions had been very strictly limited to ejecting 
the Tibetans from Lingtu and their removal from the road up to the Jelap 
La; he was not to go further than was absolutely necessary, nor to cross the 
Pass nor enter Tibet. It was hoped that he would achieve his object without 
loss of life on either side. Only about 120 Tibetans manned the stockade. 
Colonel Sir R. Bromhead led his troops of the Punjab Pioneers in the charge 
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and the Tibetans withdrew hastily. As soldiers they were not formidable. 
They were armed with long matchlocks which were either tied to a tree or 
held by a friend, who supported it on two prongs. The charge was about 
seven drams of powder and several slugs, but they could nevertheless hit 
hard at 500 yards. Besides the matchlock, each man carried a long spear, a 
sword and a dagger. For personal defence they carried charms, of which a 
dried tortoise was the most popular though not noticeably effective. 


The hope had been that this successful little action would persuade the 
Tibetans to retire over the border without further loss of life, but it was too 
limited, and the fact that it was not followed up was taken as merely another 
sign of weakness. The Tibetans only retired for a few miles and fortified the 
village of Gnathong, nearer the pass. For the next month Colonel Graham’s 
troops were fully occupied with improving the road, fortifying the camp and 
getting up supplies. The climate was a greater potential menace than the 
mediaevally armed Tibetans. Never before had British or Indian troops (and 
these were all from the plains) fought at a height of nearly 13,000 feet. The 
weather, far from being dry and sunny in these high regions, was abomin- 
able. There was frequent fog and constant rain or snow. It says much for 
Colonel Graham’s leadership and the fitness of the men that the British 
sickness date was no more than 7 per cent. whilst the Indian rate was only 
5 per cent. But the local tribes had refused to carry supplies so mules had 
to do the work and these suffered greatly; at one time only 450 out of 1,400 
were fit for work. Apart from the climate they ‘had a hard trek up the 100 
miles of poor mountain road from Darjeeling, whilst the beef “on the hoof” 
for rations also suffered and grew as thin as Pharoah’s lean kine. No greater 
strength of force could have been maintained at this stage. A reconnaissance 
showed the Tibetans to be building up their strength on the Jelap La and 
Colonel Graham pointed out that he could not clear them from Sikkim 
without entering Tibet. This the Indian Government still refused to allow. 
On the 21st May the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal arrived to inspect the 
situation and the Tibetans, doubtless in full knowledge of his arrival, chose 
that day to counter-attack. This time they suffered considerable losses and 
we occupied Gnathong on the 22nd May, with very few casualties, though 
Colonel Bromhead, again leading the charge, was severely wounded by, 
sword cuts. 


There was another long delay during which constant reports were received 
that the Tibetans were building up a considerable force in the Chumbi 
Valley. Estimates of their strength increased from 8,000 up to as much as 
14,000 and they still had 1,000 on the Sikkim side of the Jelap La. Rabble 
troops though they might be, such numbers had to be taken seriously. As 
it was the rainy season, Colonel Graham had sent the British troops down, 
but he now brought them back and he also received the 500 Ghurkas he 
had asked for as reinforcements. Up to this point the Government of India 
had still hoped for a peaceful settlement arranged by China. It was only 
when they realised from the enemy build-up that Peking could not—or 
perhaps would not—bring pressure on Tibet that they authorised offensive 
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operations to capture the Jelap La and pursue the enemy into Tibet. But 
the rains still forced postponement of action and it was not till the weather 
became favourable and it was also clear that, in spite of threats, the Tibetans 
were not going to offer another attack, that Brigadier Graham (he had well 
earned this step in rank) opened the third phase. He attacked on the 23rd 
September, completely routing the enemy and inflicting such heavy casual- 
ties as must have destroyed all faith in dried tortoises. Two days later he 
entered Chumbi, some twenty miles beyond the border, and finding the 
town evacuated, he brought his force back to Sikkim next day. This was 
the end of hostilities. Gantok and Tumlong, the then capital of Sikkim, 
were occupied, to the great satisfaction of the inhabitants, now released from 
fears of Tibetan annexation; the palace was cleaned up and the Maharaja’s 
mother installed there. It had been a well-conducted little campaign, 
especially considering the logistical factors—if this is not too modern- 
sounding a phrase—and if only the Commander had been less tied by his 
political instructions it might have been ended early in the summer. 


It is of interest to learn now what was going on on the diplomatic side. 
There is no doubt that the Indian and home Governments had carried cau- 
tion to the extent that the Tibetans thought us weak, as probably did the 
Chinese too, and it took them several months to realise that our object 
would not be achieved except by a proper show of force. An immediate 
result of the Tibetan defeat was that the Ampa was instructed by Peking to 
go to Sikkim and negotiate a British/Tibetan Treaty. It was fortunate that 
the “Turtle One” had at last been replaced. Peking had said in July that he 
was on the way, but he had not unexpectedly dragged his feet. The new 
Ampa did not hurry either; it cannot be said for certain whether this was 
became he was having trouble with the lama faction or because the Peking 
Government was going slow, but he finally arrived on the 21st December. 
The negotiators on the British side were Mr. (later Sir Mortimer) Durand, 
Mr. Paul, the Political Officer with our force, and Mr. Ney Elias. Of these, 
' Durand evidently had no special knowledge of Chinese diplomacy and 
Paul was a local expert on Sikkim affairs. It was Elias who had the neces- 
sary knowledge and experience of the Chinese. He was a celebrated 
explorer, with an unrivalled knowledge of the countries on China’s western 
borders. 


The negotiations with the Ampa quickly ran into trouble. We stated we 
could not accept Tibetan interference with our Mandatory Indian States, 
that the only frontier we recognised was the water parting, which had been 
undisputed, though we still saw no need for the actual demarcation of the 
frontier, We reaffirmed our recognition of Chinese suzerainty over Tibet 
but pointed to the difficulties of the present policy of non-intercourse and 
asked for a trade agreement. The Ampa still asserted that the Government 
at Lhasa was subordinate to the Chinese and that he could guarantee their 
agreement not to interfere with Sikkim, but that he could not arrange a trade 
agreement nor protect British subjects. Elias had many unofficial meetings 
with the Ampa’s entourage, but it was hard to find out his real views and 
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how far he was bluffing. At one stage the Ampa put a seemingly odd ques- 
tion to Durand. He said, in so many words, with a typical deprecatory 
laugh: “Excuse, please, silly question, but what happens if China declare 
war on England?” Durand replied that m that case China would certainly 
be defeated. To which the Ampa said: “Only joking, please forget.” Durand, 
reporting this, said he did not think he was serious because he laughed as 
he said it. With a little knowledge of Chinese diplomatic methods he might 
have known that this was their way of putting a test question. To be on the 
safe side the Ampa was “allowed” to see some British troops on parade. He 
was visibly impressed and there was no more talk of war. 

The negotiations dragged on throughout 1889 with the Ampa raising new 
points. He did no mention the boundary question again but still claimed that 
the Maharaja of Sikkim must send letters and pay homage both to the 
Tibetans and himself and wear the Chinese ceremonial hat and buttons 
conferred on him by China, which we would not accept. For many months 
the honours were even. We had defeated the Tibetan army, secured Sikkim 
and the return of the Maharaja, China had given way on none of her 
traditional claims to suzerainty or to control of the Lhasa Government; 
the Ampa had saved face for himself and Peking, and resolutely refused 
to sign any treaty. It was not until the following year that Peking offered 
an acceptable formula and a British-Tibetan Agreement was signed, but 
that was not to be the end of the Tibetan problem. 

Seventy-five years fater we can see China still employing the same 
flexible diplomacy on her borders, tested by two thousand years of history, 
backed up by a lot of bluff, a show of force, probing for weak spots and 
always leaving room for future manoeuvre. Plus ça change . . . 
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REPORT ON MOROCCO 


by Anthony Sylvester 


HE Ben Barka affair may have cast a shadow over Franco-Moroccan 
Pe. The two respective ambassadors have been recalled and 

French financial and economic aid to Morocco, although mot the 
technical assistance, has been placed in jeopardy. However, the crisis, and 
the way it has developed, really accentuates a familiar trend: that of an 
increasing emancipation of an emergent nation from its former, almost 
complete, dependence on the Protective power. The manner in which 
King Hassan I chose to defy the French authorities when these accused 
the Minister of Interior, General Oufkir, of complicity in the affair, was 
a measure of Morocco’s new room of manoeuvre, acquired over years of 
patient diplomatic and other contacts with the outside world. When the 
threat was first posed that the French might cut their aid because of the 
incident the Moroccans were able to secure the assurance of the United 
States that its aid would continue and if necessary increase. 

Yet relations with France remain vitally significant. In language and 
culture the French impact created during the 44 years of the Protectorate 
will probably continue indefinitely. What proportion of schooling in 
Morocco should be given in French and what in Arabic is a matter of 
controversy inside the country. Lately, the French Government has been 
reducing its teaching staff and establishments in Morocco. But practically 
every educated Moroccan and many others speak French fluently, and the 
language serves as a window to the world, including the world of modern 
technology. It is a vehicle of communication not only in dealing with the 
French and other foreigners but also among Moroccans themselves, about 
one third of whom speak Berber as their mother tongue rather than 
Arabio, 

In 1965 there were over 14,500 Frenchmen, more than a half of them 
teachers, assisting the Moroccans to run their country. Very short of 
technicians, administrators and others Morocco relies heavily on French 
technical assistance and Frenchmen can still be found in influential 
positions in public administration, ports, industrial and farming projects 
and elsewhere. Often such French advisor attached to a Moroccan estab- 
lishment will be the man who really decides on matters of significance. 
Finally, the remaining French settlers in Morocco, now numbering about 
120,000, still play a vital part in the country’s economy. 75 per cent of all 
wine and 70 per cent of citrus fruit is produced on European—mainly 
French—owned farms. This French community and its assets in Morocco 
also represent an important bargaining counter for Rabat. Any hostile 
action of the French Government could be retaliated by measures against 
French settlers. 

The share of France in Morocco’s trade remains large. France supplies 
about 45 per cent of all goods bought by Morocco and buys about the 
same proportion of the country’s exports. 
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But the Moroccan authorities, guided and inspired by the young, astute 
King Hassan II, have been making efforts to diversify their sources of 
supply. With its matural resources, including phosphates, iron ore, 
manganese, lead, zinc, cobalt, coal, natural gas and crude oil, a rapidly 
expanding, overwhelmingly young and talented people, and a very 
important strategic position along the Atlantic and Mediterranean sea- 
boards and close to Europe, Morocco has been attracting the attention and 
solicitude of world powers. 

Relations with the U.S.A. seem to be becoming closer in inverse 
proportion to those with France. At the moment Morocco-American 
relations are as close and cordial as any which the U.S. has established on 
the African continent. American aid to Morocco since independence in 
1956 exceeds 500m. dollars. American technicians, including argicultural 
experts, can be found in many Moroccan development projects. The U.S. 
is now second only to France as a supplier of goods to Morocco. 

American private enterprise too has followed in the footsteps of US. 
official policy. An important American mission of businessmen recently 
completed a tour of the country and showed particular interest in Moroccan 
agriculture, building industry, chemicals, food products, textiles, transport 
equipment and other fields. Already a number of American companies 
have been engaged in Morocco. Among the more outstanding recent deals 
is one to construct and equip for commercial purposes the former American 
air base of Nouaceur. Other American companies have been concerned 
with oil prospecting, steel mill construction and building of water barrages. 
The Occidental Petroleum is reported to have an ambitious project to build 
a large factory for the manufacture of super-phosphatic acid. 

Western Germany too has been showing considerable interest in the 
potentialities of Morocco. New agreements on economic, financial and 
technical assistance were signed last year. In addition to financial aid of 
139.5 miHion DM aiready granted, a loan of 50 million DM was pledged 
for specific projects of the Moroccan development plan. German 
agricultural experts are to be sent to Morocco and tourist promotion 
assisted. All this follows King Hassan’s visit to the Federal Republic 
earlier in 1966. West German technicians will carry out the work on a 
large new irrigation project at Tessaout which should result in the ten- 
fold increase of yields on an area of 27 thousand hectares, Finance for 
this new scheme will be contributed by Kuwait and Iran. West-Germany 
—together with 'American interests will be concerned im constructing a 
new steelworks, at Nador. 

Among other projects contracted last year with foreign companies was 
a deal with the Petrofina Company of Belgium for a vast programme of 
research and prospecting of new founds of natural gas in Morocco while 
the Italian Company “Nora” concluded the contract for the building of an 
electro-chemical complex worth over £5 million. 

British exporters and investors so far showed relatively little interest in 
Morocco, no doubt partly because of a traditional reluctance to probe into 
what has—erroneously—been regarded as a French province. There are 
few British ventures in Morocco, although a Uniliver detergent factory at 
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Casablanca is now a leading enterprise of its kind in the country. Massey- 
Ferguson have an assembly plant for their tractors in Morocco and 
vehicles produced by this company already play an important part in the 
country’s agricultural development. There can be no doubt that the 
Moroccans are anxious to attract more British business, and interest has 
been shown in such products as British-made port installations, earth 
moving and mining equipment and transport goods. There should be good 
prospects for British manufacturers of capital goods, always provided that 
price, quality and credit terms are satisfactory. At all events, Britain is 
Morocco’s third best customer, buying phosphates especially but also 
iron ore, anthracite, sardines, vegetables and other products. In fact Morocco | 
sells about twice as much to Britain as she buys from us. 

Western European nations will continue to be of crucial importance to 
Morocco as it is from that region that industrial equipment and 
technological expertise, so essential to a developing nation, mainly derive. 
The problem which has been facing Morocco is how to pay for such goods 
and services, although the balance of payments has recently been showing 
signs of improvement. Yet such trade groupings as EFTA and EEC have 
been putting Moroccan exporters at an increasing disadvantage. One of 
the main preoccupations of the Moroccan Government at the present 
moment is to establish a form of association with these groupings, notably 
with the European Economic Community. Separated from the European 
continent by only eight miles at the narrowest point, Morocco is but an 
extension of the old continent with which it is bound by historical links 
going back some 900 years. It would be both unnatural and impolitical 
if Morocco were kept away from the fruits of progress and prosperity of 
the European continent. But the problem which remains to be solved is 
how to achieve a true partnership, based not on charity but ion mutual 
interest and tangible profit, between the Europeans and Moroccans. 

Tourist industry, which is considered second only to agriculture in 
importance, is given much active help by the Government, It already 
contributes substantially to the balance of payments while it is bringing 
Morocco closer to the outside world. More and more people now travel 
to Morocco to enjoy the sunshine and magnificent beaches, which extend 
over 1,000 miles, as well as the hospitality of a people and country whose 
ways and traditions display such exotic charm. Natural scenery, by the 
sea or else in the Atlas mountains, blends with picturesque Moorish 
towns and mosques, some of which date back to the heyday of Moroccan 
might, in the 11th and 12th centuries. In 1965 already nearly half a 
million people visited the country. Morocco has a good system of railways 
and a truly remarkable network of roads, and many tourists arrive also by 
boat. But accommodation in good hotels can be a problem in high season. 

While Morocco is basically orientated towards the non-communist world 
relations with the socialist East are by no means bad, and Morocco 
ostensibly remains an unaligned country. King Hassan’s visit to the Soviet 
Union last year produced a number of agreements on trade, culture, 
technological cooperation and other matters. A long-term trade agreement 
covering the period between 1966 and 1968 is now in force, and the 
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U.SS.R. has pledged to supply Morocco with more industrial goods, 
including electric mining equipment, and oil, and to buy larger quantities 
of citrus fruits and other products from Morocco. Eastern European 
countries too have lively contacts with Morocco, notably Poland, which 
has built a large sugar refinery near Sidi Slimane on easy credit terms. 
Cuba is Morocco’s third largest supplier, shipping sugar mainly. Relations 
with communist China are curiously good. 

Keeping on good terms with both West and East is important to Morocco 
for economic as well as political reasons. It is true that however friendly 
Rabat can be to Moscow it can never reach the degree of intimacy binding 
the socialist and revolutionary Algeria to Russia. Algeria is now believed 
to be the country with the largest Soviet build-up of arms in Africa. To 
counteract this potential threat Morocco has acquired new arms from the 
U.S.A. But the last thing the Moroccan Government would like to be is 
to appear like an American satellite in ‘Africa. Good relations with 
communist powers may help to put some brake on Algerian designs 
vis-à-vis her western neighbour and brother-nation. In point of fact, the 
threat of a new conflagration between Morocco and Algeria is one of the 
saddest stories from the Maghreb. A repetition of the armed clash in 1963 
would be disastrous. But even now both countries channel much of their 
precious wealth to armed forces because of the unsolved frontier dispute. 
Another territorial problem concerns the present Spanish possessions in 
the Sahara and elsewhere which Morocco claims for herself. Both 
Mauretania, Morocco’s southern neighbour and Algeria seem to be 
disputing these claims. The territories in dispute between Morocco and 
her neighbours are rich in natural resources, which make a speedy and 
equitable solution of the problem particularly difficult to achieve. 

Unresolved frontier disputes and resulting uncertainty are not conducive 
to political stability inside Morocco. It is true that the brief armed clash 
with Algeria aroused considerable feelings of patriotism and gathered the 
Moroccan people around the throne. The King and his generals emerged 
from the conflict covered with laurels. Yet in the long run tense inter- 
national climate breeds intolerance and extremism at home. 

It was widely assumed that Mehdi Ben Barka, the founder of the left- . 
wing National Union of Popular Forces, signed his own political death 
warrant, apart from drawing on himself the actual capital sentence, for 
siding with the Algerians at the time of the hostilities. His subsequent 
globe-trotting in the service of world communism was hardly better 
calculated to impress Moroccan nationalists. But it would be very untrue 
today to say that Ben Barka’s influence among the Moroccans, especially 
the tadically-minded student and intellectual element, is negligible. His 
writings, with their passionate arguments in favour of radical reforms, 
large-scale nationalisation of property, collective farming and social 
equality continue to fire the imagination of many young people in Morocco. 
The Moroccan student organisation, the U.E.M., is in frequent conflict 
with the Government. Student riots were suppressed with a heavy toll of 
life in March 1965. 

To those familiar with political conditions in other African countries and 
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elsewhere in the developing world, Morocco will appear refreshingly 
democratic. One can hear, even from complete strangers, a variety of 
political opinion expressed with little inhibition. Newspapers can be found 
voicing very critical views on Government policies. There are even two 
communist periodicals, although the Party has been banned. There are 
several political parties which continue their activities. 

Yet if one had followed hopefully the hesitant steps of the new-born 
Moroccan democracy in its initial days one will now be disappointed. 
Parliamentary life, after a short, auspicious start, was cut short by the 
King in June 1965 and since then Hassan II has been virtually his own 
Prime Minister, leaning heavily on the military for support. Large sections 
of politically-minded people, many of them staunch supporters of the 
Monarchy, feel frustrated at what they regard as unwarranted meddling 
of the King in everyday political life. They would like the King to remain 
a constitutional monarch, above party political controversy. 

In the last Parliament the political grouping supporting the Government 
in power was roughly balanced by the two opposition parties put together, 
the right-wing Istiqlal, and the somewhat smaller left-wing N.U.PF. 
Observers believe that a new election would probably produce a result 
which would not be substantially different from this. Several Moroccan 
politicians told the present writer that the King ought to decree a new 
general election and argued that the Moroccan people had strong 
democratic traditions developed over centuries in tribal communities. This 
may beso. Yet the King took the view that parliamentary life was marred 
by futile squabbles among politicians with little sense of the urgency of 
problems the country was facing. 

In fairness to the Monarch it should be said that the King is doubtlessly 
a popular man among large masses of the Moroccan people, partly owing 
to the affection in which his late illustrious father, Mohamed V, was held, 
but alsa for his own qualities. At all events, the dynasty which goes back 
to the 17th century, has provided a focus for national feelings and a 
symbol of unity for a nation which consists of widely different elements 
whose parochial loyalties are still very pronounced. There is a very wide 
gap ‘between the outlook of the Mococcan living in a modern town such 
as Casablanca and a tribesman of the hills. Northern Moroccans feel 
differently from those in the South. Berbers are distinct from the Arabs. 
The King, as a religious and spiritual leader of the nation, is considered 
a necessity by all those who wish to retain the traditional values of the 
Moroccan people, and there can be no doubt that such men are a great 
majority. 

It may be argued, as indeed it is by some Moroccans, that the present 
political stagnation and King’s rule have brought about a general malaise 
which also affected the discipline and enthusiasm of those engaged in 
economic development of the nation. If this were true then the very 
purpose of King’s intervention in political life would have been lost. But 
there is no real evidence of this. It is doubtful if any of the parties critical 
of the present state of affairs would, if they formed a Government, be 
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better able to cope with the economic difficulties, let alone the party of the 
National Union of Popular Forces. 

While resolutely bent on progress and modernisation the Moroccan 
Government is yet very cautious in its policies. There is no desire to try 
to jump before learning to walk. Prudence and pragmatism are the key- 
note of Government action. Above all the Moroccan leaders are determined 
that any social and economic development plans should be reflected in 
the increasing welfare of the people, now and not in a distant future. 

Considerable progress has nonetheless ‘been made in several directions. 
The number of children in schools was about a quarter of a million ten 
years ago. It is now well over a million. Health services too have been 
vastly improved. 

In industrial development of the country phosphate mining and fertiliser 
and other chemical industries are the outstanding success stories. The out- 
put of raw phosphates—of which Morocco is one of the leading producers 
in the world—has been increased since independence from 4m. tons to 
well over 10 million. Much of this output is exported. But it now also 
provides the raw material base for an ambitious chemical complex 
inaugurated in 1965. These establishments, near Safi, on the Atlantic 
coast, have been constructed with American technical assistance and are 
now turning out treble-superphosphates, sulphuric acids and other 
chemicals for use as fertilisers and other purposes. The production, 
according to the latest reports, has been progressing at a high rate. 

Simca and Fiat cars are being assembled in Morocco and these 
companies have now been joined by Renault whose first vehicles left the 
assembly lines late in 1966. Eventually it is hoped to produce a small car 
in Morocca under licence. Textile factories, food processing plant and 
breweries are among other industrial establishments in Morocco. A State 
organisation, Office for Industrial Research and Investments, or BE.PI. 
carries out research of suitable industrial projects, supervises the develop- 
ment plan and encourages the growth of selected industries, aften by 
providing Government capital for the finance of enterprises. B.E.PI. 
also works as a liaison centre for foreign investments which are encouraged 
and enjoy a wide range of privileges. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the Moroccan industrial scene 
bas been the growth of interprises based on agricultural development 
schemes, notably sugar and cotton processing. The Beth sugar refinery 
near Sidi Slimane has now been in operation for about two years. It has 
been built by the Poles at the cost of 6.5m. dollars and Polish engineers and 
technicians have been helping to run the establishment. There has been 
some disappointment with certain items of the equipment but 30,000 tons 
of sugar could be produced in 1966 as against 20,000 in the previous year. 
Another sugar refinery, in the Tadla region, began operating last year and 
an output of 18,000 tons of sugar could already be achieved. This was 
built by a West German company which has now received the contract for 
a third sugar refinery, at Mechraa Bel Ksiri, in the Gharb. This will start 
operating by 1968 with an output target of 50,000 tons of sugar annually. 

Peasants are encouraged to grow sugar beet on part of their holding. 
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The Government helps them with advice and implements, and the harvest 
is bought up at fixed prices. Many farmers have been able to double or even 
treble their incomes in areas where sugar beet is grown in this manner. A 
similar regime applies to the growing of cotton. Between 1959 and 1965 the 
area under cotton cultivation was nearly trebled, to reach over 45,000 acres, 
and cotton production increased from 40,600 quintals to 200,000. 

During a visit last year to the most advanced of the five irrigation and 
farming development perimeters in Morocco, at Tadla, the present writer 
could see something of the success and problems of such projects in a 
country where technical skills are scarce and many farmers extremely 
reluctant to adopt new ways. Compulsion is never used on peasants, but 
efforts at persuasion must invariably be backed by solid evidence that the 
cultivation of a new crop or use of a new farming technique will carry 
worthwhile financial rewards. Cultivation of sugar beet or cotton—both 
are practised in the Tadla region—require incomparably more work and 
attention than the traditional cereal crops. But some of the farmers who 
were given up to 25 acres of newly irrigated land by the Government 
could earn as much as £500 net in a year, producing a variety of crops. 
Every plot to be handed over to a peasant—normally a suitably ambitious 
young man—is carefully prepared by the Government farm development 
agency and a brick-built bungalow awaits the newcomer and his family. 
Simpler type of implement is hired out to the farmer and more complicated 
operations are performed for a small charge by centrally administered 
tractors and machinery of the development agency. Only a very smal 
proportion of the farmers fail to make good and the charts of output and 
profits over recent years were seen to be generally showing a sharp upward 
trend. 

Greater purchasing power found in the pockets of the fellaheen generates 
a more lively economic activity in the region as artisans, shopkeepers and 
others in their turn see an increase in their business. Three small towns, 
of some ten thousand inhabitants each, have sprung up in the Tadla region 
largely as a result of such development policies. 
. Moroccan farming projects on irrigated land are interesting pointers to 

the future. Thousands of farmers and others have already seen their 
living standards substantially improved because of them. Yet, they are 
costly undertakings. None of the five development perimeters is at the 
moment paying its way financially and must be subsidised by the Govern- 
ment, although that of Tadla has now come very close to being financially 
profitable. At all events, only a small fraction of Moroccan peasantry has 
so far been covered by such schemes. 

More generally applicable is the scheme of National Promotion 
which has already aroused a good deal of interest in other 
developing countries subject to similar problems as Morocco, notably 
the problem of very high seasonal unemployment. The scheme 
consists in mobilising large numbers of unemployed farm labourers 
for useful public works. The present writer could see an entire new village 
being constructed by such labour in north-eastern Morocco. Labourers are 
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given free meals, largely with food provided by the U.S.A., and some cash 
to support their families. A good deal of popular enthusiasm can be 
generated when such collective work is done and the idea certainly helps 
the unemployed to remain active and prevents them from falling into a 
state of apathy. Last year some 65,000 people found temporary employ- 
ment through National Promotion in its initial phase. But it is hoped to 
increase the number ten- or even tweanty-fold in future. 

By and large, however, agriculture is one of the great problems of 
Morocco. Some 70 per cent of the population directly depend on farming 
for their living. But out of an area of nearly 20 million acres of cultivated 
land less than 4 million acres are farmed in a modern way. The vast 
majority of Moroccan farms operate on a subsistance basis allowing the 
cultivator very little resources to purchase goods on the market. Most 
farms in the traditional sector of agriculture will have about 5 acres on 
average providing the living to some five or six persons each, 

There has been no appreciable increase in the farming output as a whole, 
and the stagnation of agriculture has been the main cause of a very slow 
overall growth of the national product and of exports. In recent years 
Morocco’s economic growth has been in the region of 1.5 per cent a year, 
but population has in the same time been increasing at a rate somewhere 
between 2.5 and over 3 per cent a year. Clearly, a very serious situation 
will soon be faced # either total output is not substantially raised or 
population increase checked, or both done at the same time. 

Morocco too has had her ambitious plans of development in the past. 
But these have given place to more realistic approaches. The current 
three-year plan provides for a growth of only 3.5 per cent. Even this may 
prove difficult to achieve without an even more substantial foreign aid than 
at present available. The excessive annual population growth (there are 
now an estimated 13,500,000 Moroccans) could be checked by a nation- 
wide birth control campaign. Some timid steps in this direction have been 
made and contraception devices are now on sale publicly in the country. 
But any determined effort on this front comes up against very strong 
opposition of religious leaders and other conservative forces, although other 
Arab countries, notably Tunisia, have secured a wide national support for 
their birth-control campaigns. Again, one can see, that the King and other 
leaders of Morocco are anxious not to offend traditional beliefs even when 
these may run counter to the principles of economic progress. Yet, when 
one meets Moroccans and makes friends with them one cannot help 
being impressed by their sense of personal dignity and spiritual serenity. 
There is a good deal in the Moroccan way of life from which other, more 
prosperous but restless, nations could learn with profit. 
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THE UNIQUE NATURE OF STRIKES IN SPAIN 
by J.-A. Langdon 


TRIKES in Spain are something unique: the government cannot 
control them and cannot remove the grievances that are causing them, 
yet the strikes still indicate a success for the government. 

Throughout all of Spanish history the three northern provinces of the 
country have violently challenged the government. In Galicia, Asturias, and 
Basque, there have always been periodic riots, revolutions, and massacres. 
Today the disturbances continue, but the emphasis is on the strike. 

It is this emphasis that represents a success for the Franco regime. 

Formerly, opposition was engendered by a desire for independence from 


. Spain. Today the strikes have the aim of gaining economic advantage within 


` Spain. 


And no longer do the disturbances involve all of the north: only industrial 
workers become involved. 

Insularity has gone, and membership of the Spanish nation accepted. 
Discontent has been localised. These are Franco’s great achievements in the 
north—achievements of historical significance to Spain. 

A major problem in all of Spain’s history tras been the unity of the 
country. Different peoples, in different regions, with different ways of life, 
have found it difficult to live together. Castile has welded a unity, with the 
other regions acquiescing because of the economic advantages of unity. 
When this economic advantage has lessened the north has always been 
ready to leave. Friction has existed in the north for all of Spain’s history. 


« The geography of the north accentuates the tendency for the three 


northern provinces to drift away from the rest of Spain. Rugged mountains 
provide a barrier to the south, a barrier that conquerors have always found 
difficult to surmount. Today the railway pattern is still patchy in the north 
because of the difficulties of these mountains. 

History, too, has accentuated the differences. The Basque tribe forms the 
oldest race in Europe, with their origin uncertain. Some scholars believe 
their origins are separate from the Caucasian, African, Mongolian, and 
Asiatic races. Their language is unique, with no connections with its 
neighbours: 

Galicia was the last part of Spain to be conquered by the Romans. It 
took them 100 years. The province became the refuge of the Celts, and 
Celtic characteristics still dominate. The Galicians tend to be melancholy, 
yearn for the past, and they are unpractical. The visible result of this back- 
ground is the anarchism of the Galicians. Theirs is an anarchism that 
dreams of ideal answers to the great political problems, and they will fight 
to implement their dreams. Their language, too, is distinct. It is little used 
now, but has a distinguished past—in the 15th and 16th centuries most of 
Spanish poetry was written in Galician. 
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Asturias was the refuge for the Visigoth kings when the Moors occupied 
Spain. The Visigoth concept of monarchy, as being elective rather than 
hereditary, will be an important factor in the political settlement of Spain 
after Franco. It means it will take force to make the Asturians automatically 
accept the Bourbons. This attitude holds out hope to the Carlist pretenders. 


Landownership, everywhere a problem in Spain, has its special features 
in the north. Galicia had farms that are too small to be economically run; 
it is the one area of Spain that is overpopulated. In the Basque country land 
is sufficient, and is owned by families and not individuals. It has been so 
for centuries, and the Basques have often gone to war to assert their right 
to be different. 


Tt has been only natural that people with so many differences should find 
it difficult to live with the rest of Spain. It has been only natural that they 
try to break away. 


Independence movements have always been common in the Basque 
country. In the 19th century the Basques, intense Roman Catholics and 
regionalists, provided the bulk of the Carlist armies. When the Carlist Wars 
came to an end in 1839, with the Carlists losing, the Basques lost their civil 
rights. In the early 20th century Basque nationalism regrouped again, build- 
ing to a climax in the 1936 election when they received 130,000 votes and 
gained 10 seats in the national Cortes. In October 1936 a Basque govern- 
ment was formed to fight against Franco. With Franco’s victory in 1939 it 
was forced into exile, and has now completely disappeared. ~ 


Galicia and Asturias have not been so violent in their opposition, but 
they, too, have had their outbursts. 

Today, though, independence and rebellion is dead. Local politics remain 
very much alive. 

Most of the northerners live on the land and are basically conservative. 
Religion has always been strong, and today the local parish priest is the 
dominant factor in the life of the farmer. Catholic benefit associations exist 
for the peasants; priests intervene in politics on behalf of their flocks . 
(against the orders of their bishops). The protests, and the politics, though, 
are all civil. Independence is never touched upon. 

Anarchism was widespread in the north until the time of the Civil War 
when it was completely discredited. Many fled to southern France, but most 
have now returned, to take up existence as quiet, non-political farmers. 

Socialist ideas have spread among the towns, and occasionally into the 
country. The strikes of today are the work of these socialists. 


But the strikes do not represent all of the north. The strikers are only 
- the unionised industrial workers. The large strike of September 1962 had 
only 170,000 workers involved; there are over 4,000,000 people in the north. 
The strikes, too, are for bonuses, longer paid holidays, and better working 
conditions, Independence is never now mentioned. 


The Roman Catholic Church is gradually spreading its umbrella over the 
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„industrial workers. Catholic trades union have been established. In May 
1962 Roman Catholic editorials (the only uncensored opinion in the country) 
supported the current strikes. In July 1963 at a labour rally in Oviedo the 
Roman Catholic Church declared itself at one with labour. With church 
-support going to the discontents, independence will move even further into 
the background. Better conditions within the status quo is the goal of the 

~ + Church. 
: The strikes still represent a problem for Franco, though. They have 
_ exerted enough pressure on him to make the industrial worker in the north 
the best paid in all of Spain. But the workers, supported by their socialist 
and Catholic unions, want more, and much more is impossible. The mineral 
resources of the north, the coal, iron and zinc, are all expensive to mine: 
there is much geological faulting. For Spanish industry to remain com- 
petitive, while based on these expensive minerals, labour has to be relatively 

cheap. 

Franco cannot give way to all the workers’ demands if the industry is to 
remain. He has removed the miners’ exemption from military service as a 
form of punishment. He is having new factories built in the country in an 
attempt to avoid large groupings of workers that he feels leads to union- 
izing, and then to strikes. But his plans are not working. The strikes con- 
tinue, and Franco has no final answer. 

But while he has no answer to the strikes, their mere existence is proof 
of the success of his long-term policies: they are economic protests, limited 
to a small section of the community. 

The north is now firmly part of the Spanish nation, with the majority of 
its people content. This is Franco’s great achievement in the north, and the 
strikes only underline his success. 
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BRITAIN AND THE COMMON MARKET— 
THE PRESENT STAGE 


by J. A. Martin 


N November 10, 1966, the Prime Minister told the House of 
Commons: 

“My Government will continue to promote the economic unity of Europe, 

to strengthen the links between E.F.T.A. and E.E.C. They would be ready to 

enter the E.E.C. provided essential British and Commonwealth interests were 


safeguarded.” 

The Prime Minister went on to outline his intention of having top-level 
talks with the Governments of the E.F.T:A. countries and the members of 
the E.E.C. to see if conditions were favourable for such an application. 
The Prime Ministers of the E.F.T.A. countries met in London last 
December and expressed concurrence with a British application, on the 
understanding that this would speed up the process of European economic 
integration, the long-term objective of E.F.T.A. Following this meeting 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Brown, the Foreign Secretary, began their series of . 
meetings with the Six. 

Following these talks in the Common Market capitals, the House of 
Commons voted decisively, by 488 votes to 62, in favour of a Government 
motion approving the decision to apply for membership. On May 11 last 
a formal letter of application was handed over in Brussels to M. van 
Elsiande, the Belgian chairman of the Council of Ministers of the European 
Community, 

The political wheel has thus swung full circle; the previous abortive 
application, made by the Macmillan Government in 1961/62 under the 
generalship of Mr. Heath, the present leader of the Opposition, had been 
vigorously opposed by the then Opposition, one of whose leaders was Mr. 
Wilson. This second attempt to join the E.E.C. raises three basic questions, 
a) why has the Government reversed its previous policy, b) what are the 
special problems involved in British membership of the EE.C. and 
c) what are the chances of success? 

The Government’s reasons for reversing policy on this major issue are 
complex, as any decision involving a Cabinet of 23 men and women must 
be. But basically there are two issues, the one political and the other 
economic. 

On the political side three and a half years in power have brought the 
Government around to the realisation that Britain is no longer an 
independent world power and that the Commonwealth is not, and cannot 
become, a cohesive political entity, as many in the Labour movement had 
hoped. The intractable problem of Rhodesia has merely served to under- 
line the jatter fact of life. As the Rhodesian crisis dragged on, as 
Britain’s ambiguous role East of Suez became complicated by the war in 
Vietnam and the political crises in Aden and Hong Kong developed, the 
concept of European unity, always dormant in the Labour Party despite 
its previous opposition to the Common Market, became more and more 
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itresistible. This does not mean that the Government is committed to an 
institutionalised union along the lines of Jean Monnet’s United States of 
Europe. Closer political co-operation is seen as the more likely and 
immediate goal, expressing itself in terms of a united effort towards closer 
relations with Eastern Europe, for instance. While the day of the nation 
state in Europe is not over as long as President de Gaulle remains in 
power in France, there is a growing feeling that this 19th century ideal has 
outlived its usefulness in a world dominated by the two super powers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It is this same dominance by two 
powers, and the fear that they could well come to some arrangement 
regarding outstanding political problems, such as nuclear non-proliferation, 
without adequately consulting Europe, that has provided the new impetus 
for European unity. The British Government is keenly aware that a 
Europe which speaks with one voice could be a prime mover in solving 
such questions as the acute food shortage throughout the world and the 
need for further trade liberalisation following the Kennedy Round. As the 
Foreign Secretary put it in his speech to the Council of the Western 
European Union at The Hague on July 4: 

“Europe can emerge as a Community expressing its own point of view and 
exercising influence in world affairs, not only in commercial and economic but 
also in the political and defence fields.” 

If mention of the word ‘‘defence” caused a certain amount of dismay 
among the Labour Party’s left wing, it must be added that the Government 
knows full well that the chance of a unified European defence system, 
based upon nuclear weapons, is quite unrealistic in view of France’s 
determination to retain her independent “force de frappe”. Much will 
depend, of course, on whether the political thinking known as 
“Gaullism’” is capable of surviving after its chief exponent has passed 
from the scene, and more importantly, capable of winning elections. 
Writing in The Guardian on July 4 Leonard Beaton said: 

“No one can any longer pretend that a commitment to political union is 
Necessary to good Europeanism.” 

A fortiori, the same applies to a European defence community. 

The rapid growth of the Soviet economy illustrates the basic reason for 
lack of growth in the United Kingdom economy—the Jack of a sufficiently 
large home market to justify the research and development costs needed 
to capitalise upon the nation’s technological skill and inventiveness. The 

_Prime Minister showed himself aware of this in his speech to the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe in Strasbourg on January 
23 this year: 

“We believe that British entry and the involvement of other EF.T.A. 
countries, whether by entry or association, will of themselves contribute 
massively to the economic unity and strength of Europe. What is today a 
market of 180 millions becomes a potential market of nearly 280 millions, the 
biggest among all the industrially advanced countries, west or east.... The 
adherence of most or all of the E.F.T.A. countries would bring to the existing 
communities not only a wider market, but also the skill, expertise, the science 
and technology of millions of workers and thousands upon thousands trained 
in the highest refinements of modern technology.” 

The growth of Britain’s trade with her partners in EF.T.A—from its 1959 
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level of £800m. to the 1966 figure of almost £1,600m.—is an indication 
of the advantages to be gained from an increase in the size of the market. 
Between 1959 and 1966 tariff barriers in E.F.T.A. were progressively 
lowered until on December 31, 1966 E.F.T.A. became the world’s first 
trade area to achieve zero tariffs on industrial goods. If Britain’s present 
home market as a member of E.F.T.A. (100 millions) were increased bo 
over 280 millions through membership of an expanded E.E.C. this would 
provide British industry with the opportunities and the competition that it 
needs. Put crudely, the long-term advantages of membership of the E.E. C. 
must prevail over the short-term disadvantages. 

It is an inescapable fact that Britain’s traditional export market, the 
Commonwealth, while continuing to show a capital increase in purchases 
of British manufactured goods, is unable to sustain the sort of growth 
Britain needs. The pattern of Commonwealth trade, shaped by the Ottawa 
Agreement of 1932, has altered radically in the last twenty years or so. 
The Ottawa Agreement was based upon two planks: the Commonwealth 
as the main provider of food and raw materials for Britain, and Britain 
as the main provider of manufactured goods for the Commonwealth. 
A number of factors have helped to change this situation. The Common- 
wealth as a market is neither large enough nor sophisticated enough to 
buy the same proportion of British manufactured goods as it could twenty 
years ago. The Commonwealth countries themselves have become in- 
creasingly industrialised. This in turn has led the Commonwealth to 
search for wider markets and enter into closer trading links with countries 
such as Japan. Some Commonwealth countries, such as Australia, operate 
a highly protectionist tariff policy in contrast to Britain’s more liberalised 
trade outlook. Hence it can be seen that the Commonwealth does not offer 
Britain the same opportunities as the Europe free market towards which 
she is aiming. One alternative, the Atlantic Free Trade Area, so eloquently 
promoted by Senator Jacob Javits of New York, is just not a political 
stamter as far as Britain is concerned. 

In the White Paper on Membership of the European Communities, 
presented to Parliament on May 2, the Government said that it 

“would be prepared to accept the Treaty of Rome, subject to the necessary 

adjustments consequent upon the accession of a new member and provided that 

we receive satisfaction on the points about which we see difficulty.” 
Broadly speaking, this means agreement on a period of transition and an 
agreed solution to the outstanding problems. On the question of transitional * 
periods, the Government is proposing that the first year of transition should 
be a period of standstill, following the precedent set by the Six on the 
foundation of the E.E.C., while for EURATOM the Government would be 
content with only a twelve month period. As far as the Coal and Steel 
Community is concerned the Government has been less explicit, saying that 
Britain would want only a limited period of transition, while for agriculture, 
the period should be one that Britain considers adequate. The outstanding 
problems cannot be disposed of so easily, although here again Britain feels 
that an agreed solution can be reached. The main problems are three; 
sterling, agriculture and the Commonwealth. 
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The problem of sterling has already been raised by President de Gaulle; 
indeed, Mr. Wilson’s talks with him in January were devoted in large 
measure to this subject. The French have not been alone in expressing 
some doubts as to the ability of sterling to maintain its dual role of 
reserve international currency and British domestic currency, the latter at 
the rate of approximately $2.80 (US.) per pound unit. The doubts as to 
sterling’s ability to maintain its reserve currency role have largely arisen 
from the balance of payments problems suffered by Britain at regular 
intervals since the war. These have led to periodic “runs” on sterling, 
causing a drain on the gold and foreign currency reserves. Some part of 
the French objection to sterling in this role may be explained away by the 
fact that the franc is merely one of several mimor reserve currencies; hence 
de Gautlle’s objection is undoubtedly influenced by questions of inter- 
national prestige. But the main problem, in the context of British member- 
ship of the E.E.C,, and one that has already been recognised by the British 
Government, is centred upon Article 108 of the Treaty of Rome. This 
article states, inter alia, that when a member country has balance of pay- 
ments problems which cannot be dealt with by other means, the E.E.C. 
Council may step in and grant mutual assistance. This is all very weil 
as far as the Six are concerned, since none of their currencies is a major 
reserve currency. The entry of Britain, however, with her sometimes 
alarming sterling crises, would bring about an entirely new situation. The 
Government has taken steps which are relevant to this point. In the first 
place there is the first determined, long-term attack on the balance of 
payments problem since the last war. In addition, the Prime Minister, in 
Luxembourg in March, gave an undertaking that Britain would not ask for 
assistance under this Article of the Treaty of Rome in the event of a 
balance of payments crisis arising out of sterling’s role as a world currency. 
This undertaking may satisfy some objectors, although they would be 
certain to want the undertaking expressed in other than verbal form. This 
is a point that could be incorporated in Britain’s instrument of accession 
to the E.E.C. The French Foreign Minister, M. Couve de Murville, 
indicated, in his speech to the Council of the E.E.C. on July 10, that one 
of the French conditions for British entry into the Community would be 
the abandonment of sterling’s reserve currency role. This impossible 
condition is felt m Whitehall to be merely an exaggerated bargaining 
position. 

Undoubtedly the greatest problem, as far as Britain herself is concerned, 
is the agricultural policy of the Six. In the statement which he made to 
the House of Commons on May 2 the Prime Minister said: 

“,..it must be our purpose to resolve...the problems associated with the 
Common Agricultural Policy of the Community—the problems of its potential 
effecte on the cost of living and on the structure and well being of British 
agriculture; problems of the budgetory and balance of payments implications 
of its system of financing and certain [associated] Commonwealth problems.... 
We must be realistic and recognise that the Community’s agricultural policy 
is an integral part of the Community; we must come to terms with it. But the 
Government recognises that this policy would involve far reaching changes in 
the structure of British agriculture. This will require suitable arrangements, 
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tee adequate transitional period, to enable the necessary adjustments 
to be 

The Community’s agricultural policy, due to be fully effective in July 
1968, entails organisation of commodity markets, common prices for 
various commodities and financial arrangements to support the Agricultural 
Guidance and Guarantee Fund. The system is based on variable import 
duties to bring the prices of imported foods up to the level of the highest 
internal prices. These duties finance the ‘Agricultural Guidance and 
Guarantee Fund, part of whose function is to use its financial resources 
to support buying of commodities when prices are depressed and to 
subsidise food exports. This differs radically from the U.K. system of 
guaranteed prices and deficiency payments, together with cheap imports. 
Under the E.E.C, system the main cost of support for producers’ returns 
is borne by the consumer in the form of high market prices while in Britain 
the cost is borne by the taxpayer in the form of direct payments from 
taxation. If Britain adopts the E.E.C. system, and this is inevitable in the 
event of joining the Community, then this burden will be shifted from the 
taxpayer to the consumer in the form of higher prices. There wilt be a net 
saving to the Treasury of £250m., the cost this year in the form of farmers’ 
subsidies. Even if this sum is returned to the taxpayer in the form of a 
cut in taxation, the adoption of the E.E.C. system will cause financial 
hardship to those consumers who are not taxpayers such as the aged and 
infirm, widows, pensioners, etc. This is a problem that the Government 
will have to face when the need arises, probably in the form of increased 
social security benefits. 

The cost to Britain’s balance of payments, in the form of levies on food 
imports from sources outside the Community payable to the central farm 
fund has been estimated by the Government as being in the region of 
£175-£250m., annually. The Prime Minister, in the same speech quoted 

‘above, made clear that the Government would want to negotiate over this 
point. He said: 

“It is also the Government’s view that the financial arrangements which have 
been devised to meet the requirements of the Community's agricultural policy 
es it exists today would, if applied to Britain as they now stand, involve an 
inequitable sharing of the financial cost and impose upon our balance of 
payments an additional burden which we should not in fairness be asked to 
carry.” 

Acceptance of the Community’s policy would have a profound effect 
upon the income of the farming industry in this country. Briefly, it would 
mean additional income for cereals growers and beef farmers, with 
increased costs and reduced profits for dairy, pig and poultry farmers. 
The cost of food, one of the emotive issues frequently raised by opponents 
of British entry, will also rise when Britain becomes a member of the 
Community. This, of course, would be spread over a transitional period. 
In the Government’s view, acceptance of the Community’s agricukural 
policy would mean an increase in living costs of 24-34% spread over a 
number of years, with food prices rising by about 14%. The cost of 
living, under both Tory and Labour Governments in the last decade, has 
frequently risen by similar margins in the course of a single year. The 
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effect of this would be felt mainly by lower-paid ‘workers, as the Prime 
Minister recognised in his speech to the House of Commons on May 8. 
He went on to say that the answer to this problem must lie in social 
security policy, particularly pensions, to ensure that these people do not 
bear a disproportionate part of the cost. 

As far as the Commonwealth is concerned there are two main problems, 
(i) the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, the economic mainstay of places 
like Mauritius and the West Indies, and (ii) New Zealand. The Sugar 
Agreement is in force until 1974, while the Anglo-New Zealand Trade 
Agreement was recently renewed until 1972. Under the terms of this 
Agreement and a Meat Agreement signed in 1952, Britain undertook, 
inter alia, to allow New Zealand dairy products and meat unrestricted 
access to the British market. Since New Zealand’s position has been 
recognised in the past, both in 1962 and in the Wilson-Brown tour of 
the Six capitals earlier this year, it is felt that an agreement can be reached 
which would be satisfactory to all parties concerned. Britain has a moral 
obligation to safeguard these interests and the countries concerned will 
' look to Britain to do so. One hope is that the E.E.C. may agree to quotas 
of certain Commonwealth goods at reduced tariff. 

Britain’s relationship with her partners in the European Free Trade 
Association is another important question. E.F.T.A. achieved full free 
trade on almost all industrial products (on December 31, 1966) three years 
ahead of schedule. 'As a trading group E.F.T.A. has flourished, but as Sir 
Jobn Coulson, Secretary General of the Association, said: 

“It is important to remember that the Association was never set up as an 
end in itself. From the beginning its members have made clear their aim of 
an inter-European market—one that will embrace not only E.F.T.A. but also 
the six E.E.C, members and those European countries outside both groups.” 

Britain has no commitment to obtaining satisfactory arrangements for 
E.F.T.A., and indeed resisted moves to this end at the E.F.T.A. Ministerial 
meeting in April. But both Denmark and Sweden have indicated their 
willingness to apply for membership, the latter provided she can maintain 
political neutrality, as has Eire, with whom the U.K. has a separate free 
trade area. E.F.T.A. itself was only set up following the failure in 1958 
of talks between the then embryonic E.E.C. countries and the other 
members of O.E.E.C. (Organisation for Buropean Economic Co-operation), 
on the question of a genuinely European free trade area. The entry of 
Britain and some of her E.F.T.A. partners into the E.E.C. would be the 
first step in a second attempt to bring about this wider grouping. What is 
important is that the achievements of E.F.T.A. must not be allowed ta die 
in the ensuing rearrangements of the European trading blocs. 

There are a number of political problems involved in possible British 
membership of the Community. 

Firstly, there is the well-known Gaullist thesis, most recently expressed 
in the Franco-German talks in Bonn on July 12 and 13, that Britain is too 
Anglo-Saxon, is still too much of an imperial power with wide and far 
flung commitments abroad, through the Commonwealth and the remaining 
colonies to be a good European. The famous Press Conference [14.4.63] 
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at which de Gaulle pronounced his effective veto of Britain’s first applica- 
tion to join the E.E.C., gives the clearest exposition of the Gaullist thesis. 
During the course of this Press Conference President de Gaulle emphasised 
not only the physical problems such as agriculture but what can best be 
described as spiritual and psychological difficulties. What he was afraid of 
was ‘a colossal Atlantic community . . . under American dependence and 
control, which would soon swallow up the European community’. Britain 
would be the Trojan Horse, bringing with her a number of other countries. 
Britain’s so called ‘“‘special relationship” with the United States, as 
emphasised by the Nassau ‘Agreement, could only lead to Anglo-Saxon 
domination in view of Britain’s weakness vis-d-vis the US. But President 
de Gaulle did not mention the other side of the coin. Germany under 
Adenauer, the only possible counterweight to France, was intent on signing 
the Franco-German treaty at all costs. The remaining members of the 
Six were at that time, both collectively and individually, too weak to do 
anything except sit helplessly on the side lines. 

Whether the situation has altered much in the last four years remains 
to be seen. One argument is that the five remaining members of the E.E.C. 
are too weak to call France’s bluff in the event of a second veto; none of 
them is prepared to sacrifice the very real gains made since the Treaty of 
Rome was signed in order to register their opposition, since this could well 
mean the disintegration of the Community. The openly anti-Gaullist line 
taken on this question by Franz-Josef Strauss, the West German Finance 
Minister, may be a slight chink in this argument, although the precarious- 
ness of the Christian Democrat-Social Democrat coalition in Bonn may 
well nullify this. 

The opposing argument is reinforced by de Gaulle’s statement in his 
latest Press Conference (May 16) that there was no question of a French 
veto over the British application. It is clear that the French tactic is 
essentially a fabian one; it will delay the progress of Britain’s application 
all along the line until such time as Britain allows the application to drop 
or else she has been changed in such a way that President de Gaulle will 
recognise her as a “‘good and true European”. 

Meanwhile the Council of Ministers of E.E.C. discussed the application 
on June 26. The French attitude was discouraging but it was agreed that 
the Common Market Commission should be asked to give an opinion on 
British entry, as provided for in Article 237 of the Treaty which deals with 
new applications for membership. The Commission will report towards 
the end of September, and its report, expected to be favourable towards 
British entry, could well lead the way to reopening negotiations. Certainly 
the British Government will be disappointed if it does not. 

One of the key factors will undoubtedly be the attitude of the remaining 
five members of the Community in the face of French opposition. They 
are all, in their various ways, committed to the idea of British membership 
but their primary commitment is to the Community itself. The German 
role here will be all-important. Certainly the French expect the Germans 
to back down when the critical choice has to be made, although the 
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SUDAN—RIPE FOR A CHANGE 
by Henry Pelham Burn 


is a little barbershop in downtown Khartoum which, half 

discreetly, still sports this sign: ‘By appointment to the Duke of 

Connaught.’ Yet the Republic of the Sudan, vast and diverse land, 

was the first African country to achieve its independence in the post-war 
onrush eleven years ago. 


“When God made the Sudan, He laughed” is a saying often quoted by 
the Sudanese themselves. Independence came with a rush and tumble, 
several months earlier than expected. On 30th Dcember, 1955, the Cabinet 
settled for January Ist, 1956, as the date. Some quick thinking by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs produced a National Anthem, the rhino emblem 
(why rhino nobody can explain), and a hasty search through a book of 
flags yielded blue, green and yellow as an original combination. Only later 
did someone hit upon the explanation now taught to school-children—biue 
for the waters of the Nile, green for agriculture and yellow for the desert 
beyond. In most cases V.I.P. invitation cards landed several days after 
the event, in true Sudanese style. 


In its very incongruity Sudan is at the best of times difficult to govern. 
Its one million square miles of territory reach north to the borders of 
Mediterranean Libya and Egypt, west to former French Equatorial Africa, 
south to the Congo, Uganda and Kenya, east to Ethiopia and the Red 
Sea, incorporating of the richness and variety of the human race. 


Where the river Nile intercepts the border with Egypt, the quick-witted 
Halfaians are faced with a giant re-settlement programme. Flooding, caused 
by the construction of the Aswan High Dam, is driving them from their 
homes. So far, 50,000 of them have been moved by successive Govern- 
ments to Hashim El Girba, 250 miles east of Khartoum, at a cost of £70 
million and some resentment, though reparations have been meticulously 
paid—to the last date palm. 


Beja tribesmen—Kipling’s celebrated “Fuzzy-Wuzzies”—still roam the 
Red Sea Hills virtually unchanged since his day. Westwards, beyond the 
railhead, the non-Arab people of Dafur (which maintained its independence 
up to 1916) and the Nuba Mountains, recruited by the Egyptians and 
British to the ranks of their colonial armies, bear the ‘yoke’ of Khartoum 
fretfully, and there is even wild talk of secession. 


The world already knows something of the tragedy that has beset the 
‘hree southern provinces, home of tall, proud Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic 
tribesmen tke Shilluk, Dinka and Nuer, cut off historically and 
geographically from the rest of the country by the sudd, a vast swamp 
which saps the vitality of the White Nile as it flows from its East African 
highland sources towards the northern deserts. 


For a decade the inhabitants of this greener, forested region have been 
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decimated in the fierce civil war between the ‘Anyanya’ (‘freedom fighters’) 
and Government soldiers. It is hard to find a family unscarred by the strife. 
Now preparations are going on to lift the State of Emergency and hold 
democratic elections to fill the sixty seats reserved for the South in the 
230-seat Parliament. 


Christian leaders have been allowed access to the three provinces and 
it is reported that missionaries will be able to resume the interrupted work 
of training Africans for the priesthood. (During the Military regime a ban 
was imposed on missionary activity.) Some of the scores of thousands of 
refugees are trickling back from neighbouring countries under the amnesty 
terms. The ‘Southern Block’ to be is already being courted assiduously for 
its prospective voting strength in Parliament by both parties of the current 
coalition Government, the N.U.P. and the Umma. Paradoxically southern 
votes could. mean the difference between Government and Opposition for 
either one of them. 

For those who make friends there, Sudan offers immaculate hospitality 
in the best ‘Arab tradition. Though predominantly of African stock, the 
majority of Northern Sudanese have become ‘Arabised’ after 500 years of 
Muslim invasion, infiltration and subsequent intermarriage and Islamisation. 


“There is no God, but God, and Mohammed is His Prophet; and 
Mohammed Ahmed FI Mahdi is the successor of the Prophet of God!” 
This is the cry of the Ansar Sect, the followers of the Mahdi. In the 
elections of two years ago after the overthrow of the military dictatorship 
of General Abboud which had seized power from the politicians in 1958, 
the Umma Party—the political expression of the Ansar—emerged as the 
biggest single party. These words are inscribed over the silver-domed tomb 
of the Mahdi at Omdurman. A remarkable revolutionary and religious 
leader from Dongo"s, on the main Nile, he managed to unite a number of 
tribes under his ban. and mount a campaign which led, in 1885, to the 
sacking of Khartoum. The Governor, General Charles Gordon, was 
killed and the yoke of Egypt broken, thus giving Sudan its first taste of 
independence. i 

The rule of the Mahdia was short-lived. In 1898, Kitchener, more 
through good tuck than sound strategy, won the bloody battle of 
Omdurman. The tomb of the Mahdi, who had died in 1885, was shelled 
and his body removed in an unsuccessful effort to smash the movement. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Condominion was established. On the battlefield a 
memorial still stands to the British Officers, N.C.O’s and men who fell. 
One of Kitchener’s gunboats can be seen to this day anchored in the Nile, 
bearing the motto: ‘Sudan Swimming Club’. 


Despite the fact that Sudan opted out of the Commonwealth and has 
since assumed a ‘left of centre’ position in world politics, there remains a 
fund of goodwill towards Britain. Although at Khartoum’s anachronistic 
‘Sudan Club’——Britons only—I had the uneasy feeling that the tarbooshed 
chief steward, with forty years service at the club behind him, frowned 
upon the modern generation of erstwhile Empire builders. 
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Although Sayed Ismail El-Azhari, ‘grand old man’ of Sudanese politics ` 
and head of the N.U.P. Party, is President of the five-man Supreme Council 
of State, the present Government is dominated by the 30-year-old Prima 
Minister; Sayed Sadik El Mahdi.’ Great -grandson of the Mahdi, he is 
also President of the Umma Party. An Oxford-educated economist with 
an air of no-nonsense dynamism about him, Sadik El Mahdi is accepted 
by most people as the natural choice of party leader, though ‘his uncle, 
the ‘present Imam, spiritual head of the Ansar, is anxious lest too much 
power be concentrated in his modernising hands. The Imam, who-largely 
controls the family coffers, has battled to retain. his waning influence, with 
a resulting r#t in family and party. Old modes are foundering, heralding 
the end of an era. 

If corruption, chaos and coups have been the hallmark of post- 
independent Africa, Sudan has had a bellyful. It thas been the old old 
story: successive regimes sweeping the boards of power, promising an end 
to all evils, have failed to institute a root cure and themselves gone down 
with the ‘disease. 

But if Sadik El Mahdi cannot set the Sudan on the road to permanent 
progress, it is hard to see who will. He is incorruptible; a devout Muslim, 
he is by no means a fanatic; by dint of his family background and his 
modern outlook and training he combines the best of the old and the new 
worlds; many of the Southern leaders trust him; he has considerable 


personal magnetism, and has proved himself prepared to stand by un- - 


popular measures if they are for the good of the country as a whole. 


Sudan is faced with a deficit of £90,000,000 over the past six years, and 
a precarious position over balance of payments and foreign 
Rather than devalue the Sudanese pound, or cut down-on development 
projects, he has increased taxes—a naturally unpopular move leading. at 
first to street demonstrations, but to which people now seem to have ` 
resigned themselves. 

In the face of tremendous pressure from vested interests, he appointed a 
non-political former civd servant, Sayed Hamza Mirghani, as Finance 
Minister,- persuading him to give up a more lucrative job with the World 
Bank in Washington to completely overhaul the economy. The Finance 
Ministry has been notorious for corruption, particularly over cotton deals. 
Cotton is the mainstay of the economy, and the Government-run Gezira 
Scheme—an irrigated area of about 2 mitlion acres between the White and 
Blue Niles—is one of the biggest agricultural undertakings in the world. 


One of Sadik El Mahdi’s first acts on becoming Prime Minister was to 
call a meeting of cotton exporters to consider how to move the bulk of the 
1965 crop which still sat unsold in the warehouses of Port Sudan. An 
outbreak of highly unsatisfactory stop-gap barter deals had previously 
served to line the pockets of a few and fiH many shops with an odd 
assortment of Chinese and east European goods from toys to tinned 
pineapples. 

The Communist dominated ‘caretaker? Government which took over 
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from the Military in October, 1964, managed to purge nearly rien the most 
‘experienced and reliable civil servants from every Ministry. This tragic 
wastage of skilled manpower was a blow from which the country will never 
fully recover. Many of those expelled have put their skills at the disposal 
- of.other nations, or retired altogether from public life. The Communist 
Party is now banned, but from its lurking place still fills many a student 
mind with a singular fascination. 

In foreign policy—Sudan is a member of both the Arab League and the 
Organisation for African Unity—the Government is very much aware of 
the country’s ‘historic mission to be a bridge between black Africa and the 
Middle East, and the fact that without a big national aim, in its diversity 
it will disintegrate. A period of stability at home, coupled with a forward- 
looking foreign policy, could go a long way to restoring the confidence of 
hitherto reluctant investors. 

Sudan’s potential resources are by no means fully exploited. An official 
of the Ministry of Animal Resources pointed out, for example, that 
‘although there was an estimated 25,000,000 head of livestock in the country, 
livestock products represent less than 10% of the national exports. This 
is partly due to mismanagement and obstinate clinging to traditional farming 
methods 


Apathy is a big problem. A modern SuJanese saying, translated, goes: 
“If the Government passes you by, roll yourself in its dust.” In other 
words, if your brother has a job with Government and you have not, you 
are entitled to live off your brother’s income. Unfortunately this attitude 
prevails in most developing countries where Government tends to be the 
largest employer of labour. 

. It is an attitude that must be licked at a costs if prosperity is not to 
remain a mirage in the desert. The will to work—hard and to standards, 
not tomorrow but today—is perhaps the most important national asset the 
Sudan could develop. A Government can inspire by the sanity of its 
; policies, by the example of its politicians, by the honesty and dedication 
of its administrators, and by the laying down of broad national goals. But 
unless people are prepared to sweat a little—on the soil, in the office, 
in the factory, at school—nothing will change, and Sudan is ripe for a 
change. 
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by John Garlick 


N Stalin’s days, in spite of the federalist constitution, any “nationalist 

deviation” in the USSR was ruthlessly purged. In the thirties, virtually 

the entire intellectual and political élite of the non-Russian peoples 
perished in the great purges. Russian party officials held the reigns of power 
in the Ukraine as well as in Georgia, Armenia or Uzbekistan. Akhough 
Stalin himself was Georgian, the proportion of non-Russians in the leading 
bodies of Party and Government was comparatively very sma% and it was 
only slightly higher in the local administration of the Soviet Republics. 


The war, more than anything else, seemed to enhance Great-Russian 
chauvinism and, in consequence, an anti-Russia animosity led to increased 
nationatist consciousness among peoples, who previously had no such 
consciousness whatever. This applies in particular to the Muslims of Central 
Asia, where nationalist feeling hitherto unknown in this area came as a 
result of the existence, since 1924, of the five “national” Republics. 


Khrushchev, while in power, tried to revise the Stalinist concept of nation- 
alities. Growing nationalism, for instance in the Ukraine, and the break- 
away example of Tito’s Yugoslavia became a potential danger for the 
internal stability of the USSR, which the aggravating conflict with China 
only helped to increase. Let us have in mind in this connection, that the 
same peoples or tribes live on both sides of the Sino-Soviet fromtier from 
the Pamirs to the eastern parts of Mongolia. Theoretically, Khrushchev 
tried to revive the old Leninist concept of a multinational state, where 
national differences in language, culture, etc., would gradually disappear. 
New ideological terms have been invented to describe this process, such as 
“drawing together” or “amalgamation”. In the field of practice, his admin- 
istrative reforms, as for instance the creation of sovnarkhozy, or large 
economic units disregarding the ethnical composure of the population, 
seemed to have the same objective. 


This attempt, however, was only short-lived. After Khrushchev’s dis- 
missal, his reforms have been in a process of abolition and his successors 
seemed to embark once again on the older pattern of federation of Soviet 
peoples. Amalgamation was no longer mentioned and, on the contrary, 
individual features of the non-Russian nationalities have been rather more 
emphasized. Interesting enough, the first sovnarkhoz to be dissolved was the 
Central Asian one (end 1964). 


The number of non-Russian officials in the All-Union bodies is now 
growing steadily. The latest Party Congress, for instance, increased con- 
siderably the non-Russian representation in the leading Party organs, Three 
non-Russians, the Party Secretaries of Latvia, Kazakhstan and Byelo- 
Russia, have been promoted to the Politburo. 


At the same time, while the conflict with China becomes even more 
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r irreconcilable, Yugoslavia’s. prestige is increasing.and some of the Eastern 
- European countries, such as Rumania, acquired a certain amount of inde- 
pendence, which has been most clearly manifested in Mr. Ceaucescu’s 
_ Why, then, has Khrushchev’s theory been abandoned in face of all. this 
„evident danger of centrifugal tendencies within the Socialist Camp and the 
Union herself? The only explanation, which seems likely, is that nationalist 
feelings among non-Russian peoples of the USSR have become already too 
strong, making any kind of “amalgamation” illusory, even in theory. Thus, 
some safety valves are now bemg opened for these feelings by increasing 
- representation, more cultural autonomy, etc. But, in a multinational state, 
centrifugal tendencies are hard to suppress, unless such drastic measures as 
under Stalin are applied. At any rate, some sort of pressure would most 
. probably be necessary to keep the colossus together,.which in consequence 
. would: only: increase the intransigence of non-Russian nationals.- Here, the 
situation. in the Ukraine, Ve erence ame 1,000..year cul- 
-\.tural tradition, is of primary. importance. 
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.by Marion, Countess Dönhoff 


“Subtract Prussia from the rest of Germany, what is the residue? A Union 
of the Rhineland—a clerical republic” Walter Rathenau. 





WENTY years ago—in February 1947—+he ‘Allied Control Com- 

mission, governing a Germany still in ruins, passed an ordinance 

abolishing the State of Prussia. This law, Number 46, established 
“that Prussia, which since time immemorial was the vehicle of militarism 
and reaction, has now factually ceased to exist’’. 

This law stemmed from two erroneous notions. First, it assumed that 

. Adolf Hitler, born at Braunau in Austria, was a typical Prussian, and that 

his system of terror was the last phase of a specifically Prussian 
malevolence. Second, there was the assumption by conquerors from 
America. that they, whose forbears had turned their backs on the Old 
World, could, with a stroke of the pen, demolish the thing they had 
disrupted. ‘Prussia? That means reaction. It’s no longer required. Lets 
abolish it.” 

At the time it may have been so. Prussia was no longer a necessity. 
But today? Today, we could well do with a bit more of Prussian strict 
standards, of Prussian self-discipline and Prussian frugality. The American 
lawyers who abolished Prussia, because it had always been the seat of 
‘Reaction’, evidently didn’t remember that, at the time their Constitution 
was being proclaimed by George Washington, the most progressive and 
liberal jurisdiction extant in Europe had just been codified as the General 
Rule of the Realm in Prussia (Allgemeine Preussische Landrecht). 

But now as to Hitler’s Prusstanism. Fundamentally Hiter was the 
-antithesis of all that Prussia upheld for two hundred years—from the 
Edict of Potsdam 1687, whereby the Grand Elector pronounced religious 
toleration and enabled refugees from France to settle in his domains (Berlin 
at the time had a population of 11,000, 4,000 of which were Huguenot), 
up till the accession of Wilhelm the Second. Hitler was the antithesis 
indeed: that is to say he was an impatient, vain, posturing type of man, 
a man without moderation, tolerance or self-discipline. 

Georg Picht, the educationist, recently published an essay on the 
foundations of German national character, which bore out this contention 
very vividly. He wrote: “It has been forgotten that the Third Reich was 
far from being an authoritarian State. Adolf Hitler’s seizure of power took 
place above another signature ‘the Rule of the Party over the State’. It was 
under this password that Hitler governed from beginning to end. The chief 
instrument of his power, the S.S., was expressly organized in caine 
independence from the State.” 
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Hitler’s creed proclaimed: “The Party embodies the State—and the 
soul of the Party is its Führer, Adolf Hitler”. When Frederick the Great 
was twenty-three years old, he wrote the following saw for the Duke Karl 
Eugen of Württemberg, whom he had tutored and who had just attained 
his majority: “Do not imagine that Wiirttemberg was made for you. 
Remember instead that Providence has brought you into this life to make 
its people fortunate.” 

For Hitler the law was a function of National Socialism. But its validity 
depended on its advantage to the Hitlerian creed. Whenever it conflicted 
with the latter, it was not the Law which had precedence but Nazism, 
since that was the Supreme Commandment. 

At a time when every State in Europe was accepted as subject to 
Absolutism, and there was no discrimination between the privy purse of 
the Ruler and public finance, Frederick the Great defined the objectivity 
of the State. He described himself as a function of government, separated 
the Judiciary from the Administration and set limits to monarchical 
despotism. In this political testament of 1752, it is declared: “In the 
Courts the Sovereign must keep silence, the laws alone should speak.” 
And in a further testament of 1768, he is even more emphatic: ‘‘Only the 
laws have authority. The duty of the Ruler is limited to protecting them.” 

Such words were spoken by no other monarch in the days of absolutism. 
The Frederician punitive reforms, finally codified in the Prussian General 
Rule of the Realm, were characterised by secularising and humanising 
trends and by rational clarification of mythological concepts. Frederick 
the Great had only been on the throne for three days when in 1740, at the 
age of 28, he abolished the rack, and, three years later, public penance in 
church. In Austria it was not before 1772 that the rack was dispensed 
with, while in France and Italy it was a hundred years later that enlightened 
minds were opposing the retention of cruel and anachronistic systems of 
punishment. 

Moreover, it was not in Frederick the Great’s time alone that modern 
ideas took root, although it was he who once said ‘Politics, too, have a 
metaphysical basis”. They had germinated in that far easterly land 
generations earlier. When the Elector John Sigismund of Brandenburg- 
Prussia espoused Calvin’s doctrines in 1613—at a time when the custom 
of cujus regio ejus religio was universally observed—he absolved his 
subjects from compulsorily adopting his denomination, ordering specifically 
that such matters should be left to God’s will “since # is not running hither 
and thither that counts, but God’s mercy alone.” 

Hitler demanded blind obedience—Kadavergehorsam—abject obedience 
of body and soul. During the war the erstwhile lance-corporal sat in 
Berlin and considered his assessment of the situation at the front superior 
to that of his General Staff and his commanders in the field. When he 
gave instructions for the Crimea to be held, or Warsaw not to be evacuated, 
and these orders were disregarded on grounds of hard reasoning, the 
officers responsible were placed under arrest. Afl such behaviour was any- 
thing other than Prussian ethos. 
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Wolf Jobst Siedler once pointed out that in Prussia strict legality was 
always subordinated to the courage to contradict or rebel against tyranny. 
From the Prince of Homburg, through Field Marshal von Yorck, down to 
CoL-General Beck, there was a long fine of men who were honoured as 
heroes because they had rebelled. Fontane’s novel Stechlin, a consummate 
piece of Prussian literature, testifies to this: ‘The superior man does not 
obey the tyrant, but only his sense of duty”. 

The upholders of this patriotic ethos were not officers and administrators 
alone, but, since their emergence, the so-called labour feaders of the 
Prussian State too. This was so from Lassalle, the founder of the German 
Workers’ Union, onwards. In 1862 his pamphlet, ‘What next’, demanded 
an alliance between the monarchy and labour m a struggle against 
Liberalism and its theory of a ‘‘Nightwatchman’s State”. There was a 
common allegiance to Prussian tradition in men as different as Lassalle, 
Bebel, Ebert and Braun right through to the Socialists Leber, Leuschner, 
Mierendorf and Haubach, whose names are engraved on the memorial at 
the site of their executions in Plötzensee alongside those of the Prussian 
aristocracy—Moltke, Yorck, Schwerin, Lehndorff, Schulenberg. 

Prussia in fact disappeared long before it was abrogated geographically 
by the ordinance of the Allied Control Commission; physically it was 
dissolved by von Papen’s coup d'etat in 1932, and then formally by Hitler’s 
Statthalter Jaw later on. What is the point, the reader may then ask, of 
stressing the second illusion about Prussia mentioned at the beginning of 
this article? Does Prussia afford any sort of lesson to our age? , 

Assuredly not as regards administration. The hierarchical corporate 
State addressed to a single objective followed an entirely different model 
from that admired by our egalitarian society, which is concerned with the 
welfare and success of the individual person. Yet in the matter of style, 
we might well correct the glossy, television- and status-symbol attributes 
of our public-relations society through adopting a bit more inward self- 
reliance, a bit more of that selfless integrity which does not place personal 
advantage and the image of our own i first. 

Prussian ethos and Socialism—were not first paired by Oswald Spengler 
in his study of their association. Far more may it be said that they observed 
some common principles. And therefore it may be admitted that there ere 
more traces of the Prussian ethos to be found here and there in the Other 
Germany behind the Iron Curtain (and in spite of the tyrants governing 
il, who are as Unprussian as the Nazis were) than in our commercialised 
Federal German Republic, in which affluence is merited the highest good. 

The prime potentialities of nationhood, of state-building, were evinced 
by Prussia. But Prussia as a State no longer existse—neither on our side 
nor on the other. Yet something of the Prussian ethos may be found 
on both sides. And this is a ground for hope, in spite of Rathenan’s 
pessimistic avowal, the hope of a true and real State which may someday 
emerge between the two halves. 


[Countess Dönhoff is Editor of Die Zeit, Hamburg.] 
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PHILOSOPHY "2 


HUMANIST OR HUMAN 
by Diotima 


O those of spiritual experience, as distinct from mere religious observ- 

ance, the report of the gathering at Keele in August 1965 of the British 

Humanist Association with its members vociferously proclaiming the 
non-existence of God, gave the impression of a gathering of unfortunates 
blind from birth determinedly asserting that there is no such thing as a 
“sighted” human being. It might be amusing were it not for the tragic 
results such ignorant dogmatism may have on a semi-educated public that 
has been induced to regard such people as Lord Russell, Vanessa Redgrave, 
Brigid Brophy and Leo Abse as philosophers and leaders of thought, 
whereas, if they are really so spiritually lacking as some of their pronounce- 
ments make them out to be, they are not even complete human beings. 


In the Sunday Telegraph report (29.8.65) it was stated that “the Associa- 
tion argues that man has only himself and his resources; he cannot rely on 
outside help from, in his case, God.” An obtuse # not deliberately mislead- 
ing statement, for what are man’s resources? and from whence are they 
derived? 


The answer of the humanist appears to be that all there is to man is a 
temporary body and the small portion of mind it generates that—given the 
right conditions—enables him to keep it clothed, fed and sheltered. But such 
an inadequate definition merely proves that those who believe it are defective 
specimens of humanity, less psychic than animals, less spiritually evolved 
than the greater part of their own species, for there must be very few people 
who have not consciously or unconsciously, experienced some form of what 
is usually referred to as extra sensory perception, even when they are not 
_ leading a religious life which also provides “resources” for those who put its 
tules into practice. The humanist is one who denies that he has ever experi- 
enced any such aids or intimations of a higher state of consciousness and so 
refuses to believe that they exist. 


There may be a psychological explanation for his determined blindness 
on these subjects. For some reason he wants to believe the humanistic 
theory and so puts on blinkers when confronted with any higher hypothesis. 
But history and the experience of others are both against him. There is 
something higher, there are greater resources, than those admitted and 
displayed by, for instance, such people as Marx, Lenin and Freud; and the 
last-named was sufficiently convinced of this to liken the ordinary conscious 
mind to the top of an iceberg, the unseen base of which was a very much 
greater “resource”, though usually unsuspected by that mind. It is true that, 
as a materialist, he peopled this “resource” or source of mentality, with the 
equivalent to the denizens of the underworld known in less scientific times 
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as hell, but at least he did not limit man to what Hegel called his own 
“particularization” of mind which is what the humanists are doing when 
they speak of man’s personal resources. 


The fact is that modern man has been persistently led astray, on the one 
hand, by the perversion of religion since the fourth century, on the other, by 
the perversion of philosophy by so-called modern philosophers. In the first 
place, a beautiful and effective religion has been reduced to the inanities of 
theology; in the second, muddled and materialistic personal opinion has 
replaced the age-old idealistic philosophy which taught men how to live. 
In pre-Christian times, the philosopher was considered the highest form of 
the human species. He not only taught an idealistic view of life but lived it 
as consistently as he was able. 


Before accepting the suggestion that there is nothing higher than the 
humanist, it would be as well to take another look at Socrates who, con- 
vinced as he was that man was something a great deal more than his body, 
drank the contents of the hemlock cup without flinching. But he did not 
attain to this conviction by means of that matter-bound type of thinking to 
which the materialist—whether Marxist or humanist—limits himself. It 
came to him from that higher mentality which had also been the mind of 
Pythagoras and Empedocles, and which taught him to reject the evidence of 
the imperfect senses that were constantly deceiving men, and to call on the 
impersonal and eternal source of aH mentality that he termed the Divine 
Mind. Zoroaster, of whose system he approved, had already called it The 
Good Mind. Philo Judaeus, at the beginning of the Christian era, declared 
“The Mind is our Father”; and Paul bade all Christians to have the Mind 
that was in Christ. Plotinus, acclaimed by Dean Inge as the greatest of 
Neoplatonists, defined the highest Good, or God, as the Intellectual Prin- 
ciple immovably focussed on The Good. Had these rational definitions been 
preserved instead of being replaced by an anthropomorphic figure situated 
somewhere in the sky, our modern humanists could never have arisen, or 
they would have been exposed as being completely ignorant of the subject 
under discussion. 


An infinite and eternal Divine source of Mind must necessarily provide 
infinite resources. In denying this, the humanist merely turns off the switch 
which would enable him to experience that at-one-ment with enlightenment 
in the same way that refusing to use the electrical switch would leave him 
in physical darkness. It is not that greater resources do not exist but merely 
that he has refrained from, or believed himself unable to tune into, them. 
Unfortunately only the comparative few who have consciously maintained 
their unity with this Source, can give the lie to humanistic assertions, and 
they are all too often unwilling to enter into religious controversy. This 
reticence, though natural and understandable, must be broken down if the 
public is not to be exclusively misled by materialistic indoctrination and 
propaganda. 

The mystic, whether of East or West, claims to find complete identifica- 
tion with something that is at once the highest part of, and at the same time 
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something other than, himself. Accepting the philosophical view of Mind 
as the one Reality, there should be no difficulty about believing in the 
possibilty of this unification, even though one bas not consciously experi- 
enced it. And one must emphasize the word “consciously”, for much is 
experienced in our human life that is not recorded, or is dismissed as coin- 
cidence which, if carefully examined, might give even the humanist a new 
view as to his “resources”. One of the most common of these experiences is 
precognition, being aware of something before it happens, even if only of 
the arrival of a detter from a seldom remembered acquaintance; and 
especially the pre-cognitive dream which strongly suggests that momentarily 
we have transcended time and touched the fringe of eternity where all is 
forever known. And—speaking of the Eternal, how is it that if such a con- 
cept is completely false and without basis, it was able to enter human 
consciousness? We cannot imagine a cow brooding on eternal things! If 
man is merely a temporary phenomenon, from whence comes this yearning 
for, amd feeling of kinship with, the immortal? As Descartes put it: 

Because we discover in our minds the idea of God, or of an all-perfect Being, 
we have a right to enquire into the source whence we derive it. . . It is impossible 
(that) we can have the idea or representation of anything whatever, unless there 
be somewhere, either in us or out of us, an original which comprises in reality, 
all the perfections that are thus represented to us; but as we do not in any way 
find in ourselves those absolute perfections of which we have the idea, we must 
conclude that they exist in some nature different from ours, that is, in God... 

This is at once a direct refutation of the humanistic argument by one 
often referred to as the father of modern science, and a strong hint as to 
the method of spiritual evolution, i.e., the holding in consciousness of a 
higher and more perfect state than that which has been reached. 

Valuable, however, as are the rational definitions of deity by the greatest 
philosophers of the human race, what is really needed to meet and answer 
the materialistic hypothesis, is demonstration; not only by such notable 
exponents as Socrates and Plotinus (the latter so dissociating himself from 
his mortal frame that he refused to have his portrait painted, and so humane 
that he would not use medicaments that had involved the death or ill-treat- 
ment of animals), but also by modem practitioners of the psychic and 
spiritual life. We have, for instance, J. W. Dunne’s very impressive evidence 
of the existence of a super-Mind, and of the ability of human consciousness 
attuned to it, to transcend time, in his books, An Experiment With Time 
and The New Immortality (Faber & Faber). Similar evidence is found in 
Man the Unknown, by Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, in which he also describes his own experiences of spiritual 
healing brought about by resources beyond those usually ascribed to 
human beings. He writes: 

Our actual conception of the influence of prayer on pathological cases is 
based on the observation of invalids who were practically instantaneously healed 
of various affections such as tuberculosis of the bones, or peritonitis, suppurating 
wounds, etc. . . . The process varies little with each individual. Often there is 


1 DISCOURSE ON METHOD, etc., by René Descartes. Translated by John Veitch, 
LL.D. Introduction by A. D. Lindsey (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd.). 
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great pain, then a sudden complete healing. In a few seconds, minutes, at most 
a few hours, wounds heal, the general symptoms disappear, the appetite returns. 
Sometimes the functional disorders disappear before the healing of the lesions... 


Desertbing the sort of prayer essential to such healings, he writes: 


By prayer one must understand ...a mystic elevation, where consciousness is 
absorbed in the contemplation of the imminent Principle transcending the world. 
This psychological state is not intellectual. To philosophers and men of science 
It is both incomprehensible and inaccessible. ... Prayer which is accompanied 
by organic effects, presents certain curious characteristics. It is altogether dis- 
interested. Man offers himself to God, as the canvas to the artist or the marble 
to the sculptor... 


This notable witness to the things that are not seen, has also described 
clairvoyance and the ability of its exponents to transcend space-time. He 
writes: 


Clairvoyants not only perceive things from which they are separated by dis- 
tance, but also past and future events. One would say that their consciousness 
projects its tentacles as easily in time as in space. Or, rather, that in escaping 
physical continuity, it contemplates the past and future as a fly might contemplate 
a picture if, instead of crawling over its surface, it flew some distance away 
from it. 


Dr. Carrel’s witness is particularly impressive coming, as it does, from a 
practitioner of materia medica, the hypotheses of which are discredited by 
the phenomena he describes. 

Whately Carrington, who specialised in telepathy, in a most interesting 
book of that title, argued the case for the immortality of the unseen man 
from the proven existence of this particular form of extra sensory percep- 
tion, and wrote: “The phenomena of telepathy, etc., are therefore not an 
alternative to survival, but a virtual guarantee of it.” 

All such experimentalists prove, in varying degrees, that a study of the 
mind and its powers results in the conclusion that man has resources un- 
dreamed of by the humanist. But interesting as such evidence is, that of the 
experience of the deeply religious man or woman who has been what is 
described in the new Testament as “reborn of the Spirit”, provides an even 
more convincing answer to the challenge of materialism. 

People are walking this earth—and the writer may gratefully confess to 
be one of them—whose whole life has been reorientated by the transforming 
power of that resource known as “God”; or, more explicitly, by the dis- 
covery and acceptance of a concept of deity that can be loved with ali the 
heart, soul, mind and strength: at once an outward resource and an inward 
reality. It was this idea of perfection which led to the re-forming of the 
initiates in the ancient, pre-Christian Mystery Religion, of which Cicero 
wrote: 

In my opinion your Athens... has... given nothing better than those 
Mysteries, by which we are drawn from an irrational and savage life, and tamed, 


as it were, and broken to humanity. They are truly called INITIA, for they are 
indeed the beginnings of a life of reason and virtue. 
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It was this same exalted concept that produced philosophers ‘of the 
stature of Plato, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, Porphyry and Plotinus, and 
inspired the demand: “Be ye perfect even as the Father which is in heaven 
is perfect”. It is the divine “resource” by which alone man can evolve to a 
higher species. In the present century it was openly and most successfully 
applied by that remarkable man, Mohandas Gandhi, whose evident and 
undeniable moral and spiritual superiority presented a dilemma to the 
egalitarians, 

Guidance is one of the much misunderstood experiences of the religionist. 
It is not, as too often believed, a question of a partial God giving preferen- 
tial treatment to some “chosen” person. It is an ever-present though seldom 
recognized, fact, seen even in the case of migrant birds, that can be discerned 
whenever anyone is quiet and receptive enough to become aware of it,— 
which is why it is so seldom consciously experienced in this age of stress, 
speed and noise. For, as Hegel wrote in his Philosophy of Religion: “God 
exists only for the man who thinks, who keeps within the quiet of his own 
mind.” And yet guidance constantly occurs, although, like other super- 
human phenomena, it is almost invariably dismissed as coincidence. To 
those who have experienced it, it is one of the supreme factors of life, for it 
not only directs one’s actions but also provides positive proof to the prac- 
titioner that the individual mentality is, in fact, in touch with a much wiser, 
greater Mind than itself, one that may be presumed to be both omniscient 
and omnipresent. This brings a sense of security and assurance and strength- 
ens one’s intimations of immortality. It is the pearl without price for which 
all lesser experiences would willingly be sold. 


It is, however, no means of shelving individual responsibility, although it 
usually involves the suspension of human will, for one does not act irres- 
` ponsibly or merely instinctively. There must always be the test of the spirits 
“whether they be of God”. No unethical behaviour, for instance, can ever be 
induced by “guidance”. If the urge includes the violation of moral or 
spiritual law, it is clearly not divine guidance, but temptation. But once it 
has passed the censorship of an honest conscience, the practitioner may act 
with confidence and joy, even when such action is the reverse of the original 
commonsensible human plan. Anxiety, strain, stress, impatience, wilful 
working against time, are all factors that, like the earth-clouds, shut out the 
sun of illumination and guidance. Disperse them, and we see the way. 
Watchfulness and a listening attitude become habitual to those conscious of 
guidance, and this is helped by attuning thought at the beginning and end 
of every day to the things of the Spirit, either through the study of elevating 
books or in meditation and contemplation. In these days of pressure and 
overwork, such practices may mean the renunciation of time otherwise spent 
at the television screen, but this should be no hardship to those who are 
seeking, and, in some degree, finding a “new heaven and new earth” to 
replace the far from satisfying conditions obtaining in the present world. 


It is this sense of at-one-ment with a greater power than one’s own which, 
as Dr. Carrel points out, bases the phenomena of spiritual healing. After 
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having experienced, over a period of more than forty years, a succession of 
such healings, it is difficult to select from them those liable to bring most 
conviction to the sceptical humanist. The healing, or noughting of physical 
ills seems to impress people more than the healing of character, but it is on 
the latter that my long trust in the things of the Spirit has been based. And 
since promiscuity and the “population explosion” are among our biggest 
social problems, it may be of interest to those who wish to solve them to 
know that sexuality may be overcome by spiritual resources. From early 
childhood I had suffered from an acute sexual magnetism which I resented 
as being a waste of emotion and time, having, at the age of eleven, em- 
barked on an interesting career during which I enjoyed friendships happily 
quite free from sexuality. With all the will-power at my disposal I resisted 
such indulgence, and was aided in the struggle by an acute fear of conse- 
quences; but this was no “healing”, just opposition to the torment; a con- 
tinually weakening struggle with a persistent series of attacks. In the hope 
that marriage would resolve the problem, I married at 19. At the age of 24, 
far from being cured, I was contemplating leaving my husband for another 
man. It was then that a book was lent to me the reading of which—simply 
reading and imbibing the spirit of Truth it contained—not only resolved my 
almost life-long problem but completely reorientated my life. The many 
worldly ambitions of the past 14 years were reduced to one: the gaining of 
a further understanding and demonstration of the miracle working Truth I 
had found, and to bring it to the attention of my fellow-men by every means 
in my power. I have never wavered in this ambition. To me this healing of a 
mental obsession with sex was of first importance, but at the same time 
oceurred a physical healing of something which, after thousands of years of 
experimentation, still baffles the medical service of the present day—the 
common cold. All my childhood I had been prone to this plague, despite 
an operation for adenoids at the age of six, and another for tonsils and 
adenoids at the age of twelve, the latter leaving me more liable to “take 
cold” than ever before. In 1918, soon after I married, I contracted the 
influenza of that period which left an aftermath of constantly recurring 
minor bouts of this distressing complaint which were invariably caught by 
my husband, so that we were seldom free from them. During the period 
that covered two readings of the book, this condition had disappeared, never 
to return. I do not maintain that I have never been conscious of the symp- 
toms of a cold during the past 40 years, but they have disappeared within 
moments or hours. Once a severe suggestion of the return of influenza 
appeared, only to vanish in the course of a day. In this single healing, I was 
given conclusive evidence not only of resources outside of myself but outside 
of the capacity of the medical profession. And since I have taken no medi- 
cine since 1922 (beyond an iron tonic in 1948), and am a complete stranger 
to all drugs including what some people imagine to be the ubiquitous 
aspirin, it will be readily understood that spiritual resources have had to be 
drawn upon for quite a number of ills that flesh is heir to; but such experi- 


ences cannot be described in a short article, and require a full-length 


autobiography. 
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A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
by M. E. Maxwell 


IRST the play and now the award-winning film must have turned 
the minds of many once more to the man who inspired them: Sir 
Thomas More (1478-1535). 

Robert Bolt, who wrote the play and adapted it for the screen, took the 
tithe from words written in 1520 by Robert Whittinton, which he quotes 
in full as foreword to the book of the play: 

More is a man of an angel’s wit and singular learning; I know not his fellow. 
For where is the man of that gentleness, lowliness and affabitity? And as time 
Tequireth a man of marvellous mirth and pastimes; and sometimes of as sad 
gravity: a man for all seasons. 

More’s greatest friend, perhaps, Erasmus, wrote that ‘He seems born 
and made for friendship,’ and another friend, John Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s and founder of St. Paul’s School, called him ‘the one genius of 
Britain’. Richard Sampson, who had been on a diplomatic mission abroad 
with him, wrote to Erasmus: 

No one could surpass our friend More either in learning or in gaiety of 
temper. I need say nothing of his good nature and merry friendliness in every- 
day life and the honourable uprightness of his conversation and conduct. 

Few men can have been more praised from that day to this; or praised 

` by-such different men for such a variety of reasons. Addison remembered 
that ‘That innocent Mirth which had been sa conspicuous in his Life, did 
not forsake him to the last’. Swift included in his List ‘Of Those Who 
have made great Figures in some particular Action or Circumstance of 
their Lives’: Sir Thomas More during his imprisonment and at his 
Execution; Samuel Johnson wrote that ‘He was the person of the greatest 
virtue these islands ever produced’. In our own century, the Introduction 
to the Selections made by P. S. and H. M. Allen states that: 

The name of Sir Thomas More is known almost as widely as that of Shake- 
speare, but with a difference. Shakespeare the author hag eclipsed the man; 
More's books gain interest because he wrote them. 

And that was written before Robert Bolt as playwright and scriptwriter 
and Paul Scofield as actor and film star bad opened the eyes of many 
anew to the wonder of the sixteenth century man who was canonized, as 
Saint Thomas, in 1935. 
' Many of More’s writings remain in print, and must be studied in their 
entirety. It may be recalled here of the two most famous of them that 
Utopia was written in 1516 when as Member of Parliament, Privy 
. Councillor and sub-treasurer to King Henry VII, who at that time treated 
him as a familiar friend, the world seemed at his feet; and A Dialogue of 
Comfort against Tribulation in 1534, when, as a prisoner in the Tower of 
London, he had resigned from the office of Lord Chancellor, descended 
from riches to poverty, lost the favour of the King, whose will he had felt 
bound to oppose, and knew that his days on earth were numbered. Yet 
he still felt that it was his function to comfort rather than to be comforted. 
Other works, less well known, had appeared between these dates, written 
after all the other claims on his time had been met. He sets out his 
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difficulties in finding time for writing in the letter to Peter Giles which 
opens Utopia 

Whiles I do daily bestow my time about law matters, some to plead, some to 
hear, some as an arbitrator with mine award to determine, some as an umpire 
or a judge, with my sentence finally to discuss; whiles I go one way to see and 
visit my friend, another way about mine own private affairs; whiles I spend 
almost all the day abroad among others, and the residue at home among mine 
own; I leave to myself, I mean to my book, no time. For when I am come home 
I must commune with my wife, chat with my children, and talk with my 
servants. All the which things I reckon and account among business forasmuch 
as they must of necessity be done, and done must they needs be, unless a man 
will be stranger in his own house. And in any wise a man must so fashion and 
order his conditions and so appoint and dispose himself that he be merry, 
jocund, and pleasant among them whom either nature hath provided or chance 
hath made or he himself hath chosen to be the fellows and companions of his 
life, so that with too much gentle behaviour and familiarity he do not mar 
them, and by too much sufferance of his servants make them his masters.. 
Among these things now rehearsed stealeth away the day, the month, the year. 
When do I write then? And all this while have I spoken no word of sleep, 
neither yet of meat, which among a great number doth waste no less time than 
doth sleep, wherein almost half the lifetime of man creepeth away. I therefore 

_ do win and get only that time which I steal from sleep and meat. , 

More, who wrote that ‘God sent men hither to wake and work’ could 
do with very little sleep. We are assured that by wearing a hair-shirt and 
sleeping on planks with a log for a pillow he managed to be awake for 
nineteen or twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 

It is often. difficult to tell whether More is writing in earnest or in jest: 
one can hardly think that his daughter Margaret would accept his verdict 
on himself written from the Tower after seeing some Carthusians, who 
were his fellow-prisoners, leave for Tybum: 

Lo! dost thou not see, Meg, that these blessed fathers be now as cheerfully 
going to their deaths as bridegrooms to their marriage? Wherefore, thereby 
mayest thou see, mine own good daughter, what a great difference there is 
between such as have in effect spent all their days in a straight, hard, penitential 
and painful life religiously, and such as have in this world, like worldly 
wretches, as thy poor father hath done, consumed all their time in pleasure and 
ease licentiously. at 

More, who had had thoughts of a monastic life in his earlier days, tells 
Margaret, at one of their interviews in the Tower: 

I assure thee on my faith, my own good daughter, if it had not been for my_ 
wife and you that be my children, whom I account the chief part of my charge, 
I would not have failed long ere this to have closed myself in as straight a 
room, and straighter too. ’ i 

When his wife reproached him for leaving his house at Chelsea, where he 
had his library, his books, his gallery, bis garden and orchard, his wife, 
children and household, he asked her simply, ‘Is not this house as nigh 
heaven as my own?’ 

Yet More had been, for the best part of his dife, essentially a family man. 
His first wife was Jane Cok, only seventeen years old, and Erasmus tedls, 
without naming them, of the scholarly husband trying to interest his girl- 
bride in books, music—and sermons! His second wife, Dame Alice, was 
persuaded to learn to play and sing at the lute and virginal. The four 
children, Margaret, Elizabeth, Cecily and John, born ta ‘dear Jane, his 
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little wife’, as More called her in the epitaph he wrote for himself, were 
educated at home. Their father supervised their tutors and expected daily 
letters in Latin from the children. Margaret Gigs, a dearly loved and 
loving foster child joined them for lessons, with others from time to time, 
untid More found it saved time and paper to address his letters collectively 
to ‘his whole School’. As the children grew up and married, the daughters’ 
husbands and the son’s wife joined the family circle, which became a 
Household, or as Erasmus described it, ‘Plato’s Academy on a Christian 
footing’. 

The family and their descendants have contributed much to our 
memories of Sir Thomas More. Margaret’s husband, William Roper, who 
lived in the household for sixteen years, and described his father-in-law 
as ‘never in a fume’, in spite of differences of opinion, wrote the first 
account of More, which has been drawn upon by all subsequent 
biographers. Margaret herself treasured her father’s letters, and is thought 
to have conveyed some of them to William Rastell, More’s nephew, who 
printed ‘his uncle’s works in 1557. One of their children, Mary, who 
married James Basset, translated from Latin to English the last thing her 
grandfather wrote, The Treatise on the Passion, and the printer claims in 
including it in More’s Works that ‘she is no nearer to him im kindred than 
ia his English tongue’. A great-grandson, Cresace More, wrote a Life in 
1726, and in 1965, Fr. Bernard Basset, whose family, we are told, is 
directly descended from that of Sir Thomas More, wrote Born for Friend- 
ship: The Spirit of Sir Thomas More, 

Seeing the play and film, and reading as many as possible of his own 
books and of those written about him brings this sixteenth century man 
very near to us, but everyone may well be attracted by a different aspect 
of his many-sided character. He was resolute, yet tolerant. He could meet 
and converse on equal terms with the King, his servants, and the beggars 
supported by his charity. Whether we judge him a wise man or a fool, 
his life a success or a failure, must depend on our own individual standards. 
He himself said on his last departure from his family in Chelsea, ‘Son 
Roper, I thank our Lord the field is won’, and it was not until later that his 
meaning became plain, that he had conquered, not the world but -himself, 
and could go serenely, even merrily, forward to his trial, imprisonment and 
execution: ‘the King’s good servant, but God’s first’. 
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Mr. MAISKY’S MEMOIRS 


Memoirs of a Soviet Ambassador—The War 1939-43. Ivan Maisky, translated from 
the Russian by Andrew Rothstein. Hutchinson. 63s. 


This book reveals Mr. Maiskey’s experiences as Soviet Ambassador in London 
from 1939 to 1943, being a continuation of his previous memoirs, for Mr. Maisky 
was Ambassador in London for no less than eleven years. ? 

I met Mr. Maisky in 1937 when I was introduced to him in the improbable com- 
pany of the Lord Mayor of Cardiff and the 4th Marquess of Bute, a great land- 
owner in Cardiff and elsewhere. Mr. Maisky was a short, rather stout gentleman 
with a good humoured, but alert, expression. He was popular with a wider circle 
than is usual in the case of diplomats over here and, in so far as a convinced Marxist- 
Leninist can have an affection for a capitalist country, he can be said to have had 
one for Britain. . 

This book of 399 pages is very interesting because, while we have been inundated 
with political, military, civil service and other memoirs from leading figures in the 
Western World recounting their experiences in the second World War, this is one 
of the few describing the events of some of these years in the West through Soviet 
eyes. The Memoirs show that Mr. Maisky took more diplomatic initiatives than 
Soviet, or other, Ambassadors are usually credited with doing’and claim that he 
began several important developments. 

The theme which runs through the book concerns the opening of a Second Front 
against the Germans. The Soviet Union was invaded on the 22nd June, 1941 in 
spite of the Soviet/German Non-Aggression Pact of 23rd August, 1939. Mr. Maisky . 
at once on his own initiative pressed for the opening of a Second Front across the 
English Channel. As Britain, supported by the Commonwealth and Empire, stood 
alone, this was an unreal aim, but when in December 1941, the United States entered 
the war Mr. Maisky found new allies among important United States’ political, 
diplomatic and military circles as well as in many of the British Left Wing. Mr. 
Maisky, therefore, redoubled his efforts for an invasion across the English Channel. 
It is understandable that Mr. Maisky should then pursue this aim, as he wished at 
all costs to take as much strain as possible from the Soviet Union in fierce combat 
with the enemy hundreds of miles inside its borders; but it is hard to understand 
how United States authorities could at this time have shared his views. I certainly 
did not do so and for good reason. During the Battle of Britain I commanded a 
Heavy Battery of Artillery on the shores of the English Channel, at Hythe in Kent, 
in the very area which we now know the Germans would, in 1940, have attempted 
invasion if the signal for invasion had been given by Hitler. Even with the limited 
resources of the defending British forces, the carnage would have been very great; 
how much more so in an invasion the other way around, with an attempted landing , 
across the narrow waters of the Channel, in 1942 or even in 1943, meeting head-on 
prepared, heavily-armed, magnificently equipped German forces. Both Britain and 
the United States have once more cause to be grateful to Sır Winston Churchill 
for he, advised by his Chiefs of Staff, carried out a resolute, crafty, delaying action 
against a plan which would have resulted, in my view, in frightful and almost 
certainly fruitless slaughter. On this occasion the United States authorities and 
Mr. Maisky were in agreement but Mr. Churchill, as he then was, won. 

Mr. Maisky feels that when, in June 1944, the Second Front was opened in 
Normandy, the main reason was because Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
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feared that the Soviet Union would enter Berlin first. This was not so. It is true 
that in 1944 the United States and British authorities were thinking about the 
capture of Berlin. In the middle of 1944, British and United States Military Govern- 
ment teams were formed and I was appointed to be the Chief Legal Officer designate 
of the Military Government of the British Sector of Berlin after it was taken, The 
teams were to form part of the First Allied Airborne Army, intended to capture 
Berlin from the air. Alas, this bold design came to nothing. On the 12th April, 1945, 
United States ground forces crossed the Elbe and were immediately pulled back. 
No airborne or ground attack on Berlin was made. United States Forces turned 
south and the Red Army did not capture Berlin until the 2nd May. Here, once more 
the views of the United States authorities and of Mr. Maisky and his superiors 
coincided. This time, however, Mr. Churchill lost the argument, with the fateful 
consequences we now endure. OGMORE 


INTERPRETATIONS OF HISTORY 


The Riddle of History. Professor Bruce Mazhsh. Harper. 


Profeasor Bruce Mazlish’s latest work has a fine theme to which he has 
given much thought over many years. Some of the chapters make rather stiff 
reading but the whole work deserves careful study. Everyone has known 
since the beginning of society that the story of mankind is a record of 
continual change, but it is only since the end of the Middle Ages that bold 
thinkers have attempted to discover some master key to the riddle. Our 
ancestors were content with the simple formula that God was controlling 
events, but such over-simplifications could not stand up to the spirit of enquiry 
which opened with the Renaissance, and grew in strength with the widening 
outlook of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The last distinguished 
interpreter of history as a branch of theology was Bossuet in his Discours 
sur l'histoire universelle. 

Professor Mazlish introduces us to ten eminent writers who have striven 
with more or less success to penetrate behind the curtain from the eighteenth 
to the twentieth centuries. The first 1s the Italian jurist Vico, whose Scienta 
Nuova the author greatly admires. “To give some idea of Vico’s achievement, 
the most sweeping claim ıs simply to say that his work foreshadowed the 
entire modern approach to the study of man’s past. Especially, it anticipated 
the development of historicism ...” Vico declares “first the forests, then 
the huts, then the villages, then the cities, and finally the academies.” This is 
one of the most important chapters in the book. It is followed by a study of 
Voltaire whose Essay sur les moeurs embraced every aspect and every phase 
of the development of mankind in all times and all countries. He and 
Condorcet presented the panorama as the record of the ever-increasing 
influence of reason which, they believed, would ultimately achieve the ideal 
of a peaceful and unified world. Condorcet, the last representative of the Age 
of Enlightenment had not the slightest doubt that the Golden Age is within 
our reach. 

The chapter on Kant is surprisingly unappreciative, both of the man and 
his writings. Hegel had no doubt whatever that the progress of the human 


. mind towards what he described as Absolute Spirit was assured. The pages 


on Comte are the most satisfying in the volume; and a hundred years ago 
everyone was familiar with his formula of the three phases of thought: the 
theological, the metaphysical and the positive. He was the first of the thinkers 
mentioned in the present volume to approach the evolution of the mind with 
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the equipment of mathematical and scientific knowledge. The longest chapter 
1s rightly devoted to Karl Marx whose Communist Manifesto in 1848 firat 
emphasised the significance of economic factors in the evolution of human 
society. He felt little interest in the individual and thought in terms of 
somety which had passed from feudalism to capitalism and, during his life- 
time, was entering the phase of socialism. All history, he declared, was a 
record of the attempt of the many to share the privileges of those better off 
than themselves. He was ın the strictest sense a determinist and he believed 
that this fundamental urge of the masses was irresistible and was taking « or 
would take its place all over the world. 

The chapter on Spengler’s Decline of the West receives full treatment. 
He has no philosophy of history, which, as be sees it, ts simply the record 
ot cycles each of which, including the era in which we live, ts destined to 
share the fate of all ıts predecessors. The portrait of Arnold Toynbee is the 
most disappointing in the whole volume. The author of A Study of History 
has attempted too much. with too little detailed knowledge, he declares; and 
his generalizations are often unconvincing. In England we are justly proud of 
the scholar and thinker who has surveyed the rise and fall of some twenty 
civilisations. In every case it is a story of what he describes as challenge and 
response. Unlike Spengler, Toynbee does not believe that our Western 
civilisation is doomed to extinction. 

The last portrait in the author's gallery is that of Freud whom many 
readers will be surprised to find in the company. The founder of psycho- 
analysis is a doctor, not a historian; but he believes that human nature has 
not changed and will not change. A concluding chapter expresses the author’s 
conviction “that we now hold in our hands the threads which can ultimately 
guide us more confidently through the labyrinth of history, even though we 
shall never be able to fly free from the maze itself.” G. P. Goocn 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS 
The Greeks. Antony Andrewes. Hutchinson. 50s. 


In his penetrating examination of Greek Society from Mycenaean times to 350 
B.C. Professor Andrewes, sifting vast stores of evidence, confirms many accepted 
ideas, rejects others as untenable or not proven and naturally adds new ones of 
his own. The result is a survey which, while ıt may be disquieting to some, cannot 
fail to interest all students of this period. 

The purely historical chapters are the least successful in this book, though this 
is not the fault of the author. The classical scholar will not need them, while the 
uninitiated will find them too short to be a proper introduction to the subject. 
Moreover, their small compass makes it impossible for the author to develop his 
own ideas. It would have been well if he had had space to enlarge upon the causes 
of the decline of the Mycenaean civilisation; and his refreshingly heretical ideas 
about the Athenian expedition to Syracuse deserve more than a few sentences. 

The constitutional chapters are a masterly survey of a subject which suffers in 
some places from too much, and in ethers from too little, evidence. They put the 
reader fully into the mind of the citizen of the classical city state. The chapter on 
warfare contains interesting paragraphs on the limitations of the ships of war, and, 
here and elsewhere, the military and political importance of the hoplite is fully 
discussed 


But, as is appropriate in a work in this series, it is the chapters on the economic, 
social and religious aspects which are the most appealing. They are full of interesting 
ideas old and new, and they are a salutary corrective to any who may tend to view, 
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or judge, the Ancient Greeks through Twentieth Century eyes. The final chapter, 
Open Speculation, a review of Greek thought from Thales to Aristotle, is a fitting 
and fascinating conclusion to an excellent volume. 

The book is well printed in clear type. The illustrations, some thirty in number, 
are good enough to make one wish for twice as many. But the book is worthy of 
a better map. 

K. S. LAURE 


THE BACH LEGACY 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Karl Geiringer. Allen & Unwin. 50s. 


One has no need to be a veteran concert-goer to remember some of the odd 
transcriptions of Bach’s music which were once an inescapable part of the concert 
repertoire. Works like Sır Henry Wood’s grotesque orchestration of the D minor 


. Toccata and Fugue or Rachmaninov’s heavily romantic piano version of the Pre- 


lude from the Violin Sonata No. 6. Why, it is only a few years since Leopold Sto- 
kowski (still active on the concert platform) unleashed tiers of trombones in his 
own arrangement of the organ Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. All this is now 
but sounding brass and tinkling cymbal in the memory. Bach has been proclaimed 
an historical monument and it is a brave man or Philistine who dares to alter the 
architectural features or add a modern extension. In the inevitable reaction to the 
overblown Bach of the first half of this century, the metronome has now swung to 
the extreme where even modern-orchestral performances of the Brandenburg 
Concerti are dismissed as “Big Band Bach”. And woe betide the performer who 
plays the continuo on a piano. Indeed, one cannot help feeling that the Bach family 
tree is becoming a trifle overburdened by the fruits of scholarship. 

The value of Professor Geiringer’s book in this context is that, although paying 
due deference to the latest discoveries in Bach scholarship, he helps us to regain 
sight of Bach the man against the background of his time. The status of the com- 
poser in 18th-century society makes a fascinating sociological study. Like many 
of his contemporaries, Bach regarded himself as a craftsman, and much of his 
working life was devoted to composing “‘to- order” for his municipal or princely 
employers. The conditions under which he worked were often scandalous. At 
Leipzig, where he was “Cantor” of the ancient St. Thomas School, his duties 
included maintaining discipline among the choristers, teaching, composing, per- 
forming, conducting funeral services, supervising meals and extinguishing the 
lights at night. The accommodation was antiquated, crowded and insanitary. 
His study was separated from the sixth-form classroom by a thin plaster wall and 
his work was constantly disturbed by rehearsal-sounds, punctuated by bursts of 
rowdiness. The unhygienic conditions contributed to the death in infancy of seven 
of Bach’s children by his second wife. If proof of transcendental genius were needed, 
it only remains to be said that during this period Bach composed some of his most 
sublime music, The last years of Bach’s life in Leipzig were clouded by jealousies, 
resentments and intrigues. A new Rector had plans for the school in which Bach 
noticeably failed to figure, people were beginning to complain that his works were 
“too difficult to perform”, the City Council had turned against him and there was 
increased pressure from rival musicians who coveted his position. In 1759, he fell 
ill, and with outrageous and indecent haste the city fathers started holding auditions 
for his successor. But Bach lingered stubbornly on for another year. When he died, 
the authorities deducted 21 Thalers from his widow’s pension, explaining that when 
Bach had been appointed, 27 years earlier, he had been paid a quarter in advance. 

Professor Geiringer reminds us that Bach was considered pedantic and old- 
fashioned in his own lifetime. He was unable to provide the light and sentimental 
Rococo music the public demanded and his compositions were frequently dismissed 
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as involved and outdated. It was his misfortune to have to provide the supreme and 
glorious finale to the art of a vanishing era, and for the overwhelming grandeur 
of his work to be appreciated by only a handful of pupils and followers. It is nothing 
for a composer to be 100 years ahead of his public. How strange that a musician 
regarded as behind the times by his own society should, 200 years later, be able to 
inspire so much passion and controversy among scholars, and such universal 


reverence among music lovers. 
PERROTT PHILLIPS 


BROWNING REVIVED 


Robert Browning: A Study of his Poetry. Thomas Blackburn. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 35s. 


Poetical Works of Ernest Dowson. Ed. by Desmond Flower. Cassell. 30s. 
A Study of Old English Literature. C. L. Wrenn. Harrap. 42s. 


The Author’s Introduction to such a book as Robert Browning: a Study of 
his Poetry should disclose what prompted him to undertake the work and 
where the quest led him. Mr. Blackburn’s does this admirably. As Senior 
Lecturer in English at the College of St. Mark and St. John he frankly admits 
that when he saw that Browning was on the degree syllabus he “breathed a 
deep sigh”. As a schoolboy he had been subjected to the usual anthology 
pieces, such as ‘How they brought the Good News’, ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’, ‘Saul’ 
and other conventional selections; and no doubt ‘God’s in His Heaven, All’s 
right with the world’ had been well drummed into him. Not surprisingly, the 
university syllabus set bim to work reading the poet—the vast mass of his 
work—and many of the numerous ‘Lives’ and commentaries. He soon realised 
that “the common gibe against Browning as the poet enjoyed by readers who 
do not enjoy poetry meant that many people only read his bad verse”; an 
mage had been imposed which “bears little relevance to a poet whose insight 
into the relationship between the natural and supernatural worlds, men, 
women, and the polarities of good and evil, should be of exceptional interest 
to this age.” 

Mr. Blackburn then proceeds to a brief biographical outkne and an 
‘exammation of Browning’s present reputation, followed by chapters on his 
love poetry, on his religious poetry (considered against the background of 
Donne, the Transcendentalists, Blake, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Hopkins, Yeats 
and Eliot), culminating in a perceptive survey of Browning’s technique and 
imagery. I was not surprised to find references to the late Mrs. Betty Miller’s 
fine biography, ‘Robert Browning: a Portrait’, which one critic recentky said 
cuts Browning down ‘to even less than life-size’. Central to this ts that 
Browning all his life—in his religious thinking—came under the domination of 
his pious nonconformist mother. In part he did, but not to the overwhelming 
extent suggested by Mrs. Miller, any more than Thackeray did with his ‘dear 
old Gospel mother’, or Kipling with his—apart from the wearisome biblical 
element in bis poetic vocabulary. 

Not only Sarah Anne Browning’s aggressive piety, but also the chmate of 
mid-Victorian religious and moral opinion influenced Browning’s thought and 
expression, and Mr. Blackburn is probably right in suggesting that the poet's 
rejection of Shelley, after demonstrating his discipleship in the youthful 
magnificence of ‘Pauline’ (written when he was twenty), may have been due 
to natural poetic development more than to a desire to ‘keep in’ with his mother. 

Humself a poet of grace and power, and with a strong sense of reality and 
modernity in his outlook, Mr. Blackburn’s preferences in Browning’s poetry 
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are significant. He returns several times to eulogy of “Two in the Campagna’, 
a love-poem of deep psychological understanding; and among the others he 
selects for interpretation and comment are ‘The Statue and the Bust’, ‘Chide 
Roland’, ‘Caliban upon Setebos’, ‘Cleon’, ‘Karshish’, ‘My Last Duchess’, and 
of course ‘The Ring and the Book’—one of the noblest and most fearless 
of all efforts of the human imagination. Mr. Blackburn’s study will do much 
towards increasing contemporary recognition of one of the four greatest poets 
of the 19th century: the others were Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley. 
Turning to Ernest Dowson’s poetry after Browning’s is like leaving a vast 
enchanted forest and entering first a formal garden and then a hot-house 
filled with exotic growths. Dowson (1867-1900) was a tragic leading figure 
in the group movement which enlisted Aubrey Beardsley, Oscar Wilde, Lionel 
Johnson, Arthur Symons, Hubert Crackanthorpe, and (the most robust talent 
of them all) John Davidson. They imported symbolism from France, espoused 
the creed of ‘art for Art’s sake’ and contributed to publications which are now 
collectors’ pieces, the ‘Yellow Book’, the ‘Savoy’, ‘Hobby Horse’ and the 
Dome’. They came and went, but established themselves in English Literatare 
history as ‘The Nineties’. Of Dowson, Sir Ifor Evans has justly said, ‘he is 
_ the poet symbolic of the eighteen-nineties; he is in verse what Beardsley was 
m pictorial art’; and to that Dr. Desmond Flower adds im his Introduction 
to the present re-issue of hts fully-annotated 1949 edition of Dowson’s Poetical 
Works, “there seems no reason to doubt that his reputation will rise as high 
as that of the literary age in which he lived.” Dowson was accomplished. in 
the old French forms and proficient in the sonnet; many of his lyrics are 
exquisitely turned, and one much-anthologised poem, ‘Non sum qualis eram 
bonae sub regno Cynarae’ carries its own well-cadenced immortality: 
Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! Thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine; 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my fashion! 
The last-line refrain persists in the four stanzas, and because its music echoes 
in the memory we salute the birth-centenary of Ernest Dowson and thank 
Dr. Flower for editing the poet’s Works with such scholarship and devotion. 
The publication of Professor C. L. Wrenn’s important book, A Study of 
Old English Literature, reminds us of the splendid heritage available to the 
English-speaking people from the time of Caedmon through nearly thirteen 
- centuries. This book by the Oxford scholar who produced a masterly edition 
of ‘Beowulf’ will be invaluable to all students of Anglo-Saxon. It leaves to 
other hands verse-translations of the freely quoted origins, but supplies prose 
versions and sets the whole moving pageant of language against a background 
of historical, archaeological, social, religious, and cultural commentary. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE PROGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE 
The Unquiet Mind. William Sargant. Heinemann. 30s. 


Dr. William Sargant, physician in charge of the Department of Psychological 
Medicine at St. Thomas’s Hospital, is a distinguished and controversial figure. 
What sets him apart from the majority of his fellow psychiatrists is his passionate 
advocacy of physical methods—that is surgery, electro-convulsive therapy and 
massive administration of drugs—of treating mental disorders, and his deep sus- 
picion of the efficacy of psychoanalysis. Whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
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vehemence of his bias, there is no gainsaying the fact that Dr. Sargant has been 
a great psychiatric innovator, and his autobiography is consequently of enormous 
interest. 

During the past thirty years our attitude to mental illness has undergone a vast 
change, and the passing out of currency of words like lunatic and asylum are heart- 
ening symptoms of that quiet revolution which has removed the bolts and bars, 
the strait-jackets and padded cells from our mental hospitals. 

Dr. Sargant has lived through, and indeed been in no small measure responsible 
for, the change. The story of his career is also the history of the progress of psycho- 
logical medicine. When, in the early 1930s, he began his speciality at Hanwell, he 
was appalled by the ghastly—almost punitive—conditions which prevailed. The 
trouble, he diagnosed, was the fact that mental illness was regarded as a meta- 
physical disorder, the remedy for which lay in analysis, psychotherapy and such 
like metaphysical techniques. This arose from the lingering quasi-mystical concept 
of the ‘mind’ as something distinct from the brain. Sargant, however, was con- 
vinced that the problem was essentially a physiological one, much more likely to 
be resolved by empirical methods. Mental disorders, he felt, should be treated by 
the same sort of techniques as those employed in the wider field of general medicine. 
An ounce of medication was better than a ton of talk. 

It is a position that he has never relinquished. Chemotherapy (that is the admin- 
istration of tranquillisers and anti-depressants) and the surgeon’s knife are, he 
maintains, the best weapons in the psychiatrist’s armoury. And, undeniably, Dr. 
Sargant’s success in alleviating the suffering of many patients justifies the methods 
that he advocates. But he himself admits that his best results have been achieved 
in those cases where the patient was of previous good personality. There are scores 
of other cases which have proved intractable. 

The criticism levelled against Sargant is that his excessive committal to the purely 
physical approach, based on its successful results in selected cases, is a therapeutic 
limitation. Today there are a greater number of effective varieties of treatment 
available than ever before, and psychiatric skill depends upon the selection of the 
particular method—physical or metaphysical—particularly effective in a particular 
case. To dismiss modified leucotomy out of hand, as some psychiatrists do, may be 
as foolish as to discount the value of psychoanalysis in what is indicated as an 
appropriate context. The most satisfactory psychotherapeutic attitude is the eclectic 
approach, that is, the unprejudiced utilisation of the best of all possible techniques 
for the relief of the worst of all possible suffering—the unspeakable anguishes of 
the unquiet mind. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Clerkenwell Riot (Allen and 
Unwin, 28s.). “The Killing of Constable 
Culley” is the apt sub-title of this new 
historical monograph by Mr. Gavin 
Thurston. His death arose out of the 
consequences of a political meeting 
convened for the 13th May, 1833, in 
Cold Bath Fields, near Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, by “the Committee of 
the National Union of the Working 
Classes”. It was, at once, assumed by 
the Government and the newly formed 


Metropolitan Police that the organisers 
were men of violence and armed, and 
that the meeting must be - stopped. 
There was, however, recognition by the 
Police Commissioners that legally the 
meeting could not be vetoed in 
advance, although they “had ample 
grounds to fear violence”. In fact there 
was no violence at the meeting until 
the police, in their hundreds, intervened 
and dispersed those present. It was all 
over in ten minutes; but this was 
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sufficient time for Constable Culley to 
be stabbed dead. A large part of this 
book is devoted to the Inquest pro- 
ceedings, which particularly interest 
the author, since he himself is a 
London Coroner. Mr. Thurston is 
shocked by the loose conduct -of the 
proceedings and appalled by the 
verdict of justifiable homicide, later set 
aside by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
The verdict may well have been 
perverse, and a finding of man- 
slaughter might have been justified. 
The author blames the Coroner for not 
using his authority to secure a proper 
verdict. He does not perhaps 
appreciate fully the temper of juries, 
which have not changed a great deal 
in this respect in the last century and 
a half. In this case the jury were 
convinced, and probably correctly, that 
the riot was caused by unnecessary 
police intervention and by brutal 
methods; and the jury reflected this in 
its verdict. The independence of the 
jury is one of our greatest safeguards. 
A modern jury would probably have 
done just the same. As Mr. Thurston 
knows, juries react strongly against 
judicial bullying. This book is also 
interesting as showing the early 
organisation and recruitment of the 
Metropolitan Police which had only 
been formed in 1829 by Sir Robert 
Peel. Mr. Thurston is full of praise for 
the police; with advantage he could be 
rather more detached in his historical 
approach. 


A Grammar of Politics (Allen and 
Unwin, 25s.). This classic by the late 
Harold J. Laski was first published in 
1924 and, with the addition of an 
introductory chapter on The Crisis in 
the Theory of the State added in the 
Fourth Edition in 1938, it has remained 
substantially unchanged. This Fifth 
Edition has been published as a paper- 
back in the series of Unwin University 
Books. In her Foreword in this Edition, 
Mrs. Laski reaffirms her husband’s 
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. political philosophy of socialism and a 


world society as Still providing the 
answer to our essential needs. 


Sketches from a Hunter’s Album 
(Penguin Classics. 6s.). This volume 
contains thirteen of Turgenev’s famous 
twenty-five Sketches, first published 
between 1847 and 1851, selected and 
published by Mr. Richard Freeborn. 
Apart from their importance in 
Turgenev’s literary development, these 
stories published in this volume, 
“generally acknowledged to be among 
the most representative and 
important”, continue to have a lively 
and penetrating impact. “The wrily 
humorous detachment, visual honesty 
and poetic detachment with which 
Turgenev imbued them have served to 
maintain the freshness and distinction 
of their literary appeal”. 


Poems of Góngora (Cambridge 
University Press. 25s. Paperback 12s. 
6d.). This scholarly selection and 
annotation of the poems of Luis de 
Géngora (1561-1627) by Professor R. 
O. Jones, is offered to students of, 
Spanish literature who are not afraid 
to face the difficulty of a stylist who 
often used obscurity to make his 
poetry “incomprehensible to the 
many”. Only the Spanish text of the 
poems is given. 


Chess (Bell. 10s. 6d.). This is the 
latest book by Mr. John Love who 
has written extensively on the game. 
In this “new introduction” he writes 
for the ignorant beginner, though 
clearly the work will have a much 
wider appeal. He provides a series of 
practice games for each piece, to 
explain and demonstrate its ease of 
movement and capacity. Gradually 
he brings all the pieces together; and 
sections of the book are devoted to 
tactics, openings, the endgame and 
position play. 
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DISARMAMENT MEANS DANGER 
by J. R. Hickmott 


ANGER signals are flashing throughout the world. China and 
Russia are each piling up a vast arsenal of military equipment and 
training millions of men for military service. 

The British answer is the Defence White Paper which inaugurates a 
policy of disarmament and withdrawal from military commitments. 

In the Far East Chinese eyes are being rubbed in disbelief. What they 
have failed to achieve in Korea and Vietnam by military force, Britain 
will present to them in Burma and Malaysia without even a cannon shot. 
Unless the gap is closed by U.S. forces the gateway to Australia and India 
will be wide open and the Iron Curtain will extend across the world. 
Behind it will be massed the mighty forces of Communism, ready for the 
next step into Africa. 

The danger of military action increases each year with the build-up of 
Communist forces and the likelihood of war is brought that much closer 
by every sign of weakness on the part of the Western powers. The 
announcements in the White Paper can, if put into effect, have only one 
result—to make inevitable a third world war. 

Russia and China are together spending £24,000 millions p.a. on so- 
called defence and have 6 million fully trained regular forces backed by 
some 13 to 14 million militia. 


The U.S.A. has about 3 miHion regular forces. 
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The population of Russia and China is about 1,000 millions as compared 
with 190 millions in the U.S. 

Britain’s intention to withdraw from the front line in world affairs is 
not new policy on the part of a Labour Government. In 1947 Ernest 
Bevin did exactly the same thing when faced with the necessity of support- 
ing Greece in the face of a Communist threat. In fact this event marked 
Britain’s first step in handing over world leadership to the United States. 


The present proposals, however, must be related to the 1930s because 
the immensity of the Communist threat can only be paralleled by the vast 
rearmament programme of Hitler’s Germany. To assume that the U.S.A. 
can alone bear the burden of world peacekeeping and holding the 
Communist attempt at world domination is a futile concept carrying the 
utmost danger to the West. 


Again and again the Communists bave shown that they respect strength 
but take immediate advantage of weakness. The Berlin blockade, Cuba, 
Korea and Vietnam are all examples of the successful containment of 
Communist attempted aggression. Where there is little opposition as in 
Tibet, Communism moves in. 


Communist eyes are fixed upon India and Australia. Is Britain to sit 
back and watch when these moves take place? 


Already Australia has turned to the U.S. rather than rely upon an 
almost defenceless Britain. The Defence White Paper has now made it 
clear to India and Pakistan that help from Britain will either not be 
forthcoming or trivial in extent. 

In a few years the only substantial British forces in the area will be in 
the Persian Gulf. Forces that are so situated that they could not hope to 
exist more than a few days or a week in the face of a determined attack. 


Almost every move by the present Government in world affairs ‘has 
operated against British influence and defence ih the Middle and Far 
East. Spain was annoyed when British military planes were refused and 
so Gibraltar has become insecure. South Africa and Rhodesia have 
received similar treatment so that the long haul round the Cape may now 
be unprotected for thousands of miles. Aden is in turmoil and much of 
North Africa unfriendly. 

In fact British naval forces are such that it would be almost impossible 
for transports to pass safely through the Indian ocean if Russia used her 
huge submarine fleet. This means that we could supply neither India 
nor Australia. 


In Britain there is an atmosphere of complacency akin to that of the 
MacDonald-Baldwin era; a feeling that we can afford to let the Communists 
and the U.S.A. fight it out. Perhaps, by this process, we could avoid 
involvement in a war in India or Malaysia as we have in Vietnam, But 
what then? Do we also avoid fighting when Communist forces spill across 
into North Africa and move along the Mediterranean coast? At what 
point do we say that Britain is threatened? 
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The balance of power between the Communists and the U.S.A. hangs 
on a knife-edge. What f the U.S. should fail because Britain did not 
throw in her forces in time? The democratic world depends upon the 
US.A. but it cannot afford to stand aside and hope for the best. 
Americans may become tired of defending those who do not lift a finge: 
to help. 4 


Whatever the cost, however poktically unpalatable it may be, Britain 
must increase her armaments and stand beside the U.S.A. # a major war 
is to be avoided. If need be we must fight to maintain the free world 
against Communist aggression. The alternative is domination by evil 
forces that offer no better terms tham the Nazis. There is no escape; it is 
either freedom or enslavement. The decision must be made now, tomorrow 
will be too late. 
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WORLD VISTAS 


THE THINKER’S GUIDE TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
by Harvey Pitcher 


HIS article is not concerned with one particular aspect of the Soviet 

Union. It takes the subject as a whole, and considers the question of 

how we should approach the Soviet Union, how we should tackle 
the problem mentally. 


At the outset, ‘we need to be fully aware of the particular difficulties 
involved in thinking about foreign societies at all. Once past the most 
superficial level of observation, we enter into the realm of judgments, and 
these judgments are based on the standards which we have absorbed 
from our own society. Many observers of Russia, especially American 
ones, are so fixed in their own standards that they apply them rigidly to 
all new phenomena, and fail to increase either their understanding of the 
subject or ours. 


This difficulty is not overcome, but misleadingly obscured, by the writer 
who claims to be entirely detached and objective. Why aspire to be 
dispassionate about a subject which is bound, sooner or later, to touch on 
our own, deeply-held assumptions? Our discussion has only one obvious 
starting-point: namely, our subjective reactions to the normal behaviour 
of Russians in their own country. We have to make the best possible use 
of the capacity of our minds to register rapid and numerous comparisons 
between what we are familiar with in our own society, and what we are 
now observing: comparisons so numerous that consciousness may well be 
unable to keep track of them all, and merely records an overall impression 
of undefined “differentness”. But these immediate responses must be 
seized on and clarified, for the longer the period of residence abroad, the 
more the ability to compare will atrophy. 


The picture of the Russians that now follows is the result of such 
clarification, cross-checked against the clarifications of others. 


The most precious experiences for a Russian are those in which he is 
harmonising with his equals, particularly in some communal enterprise. 
The pleasure that he takes in being with other people is simple and 
unaffected, less strained than the conviviality of a German group. Unlike 
the Americans, and to a lesser extent the British, a Russian does not 
“‘sub-divide”’ himself into different personalities who behave differently 
towards different people and in different situations; he still thinks of 
every human being as a “whole” which ought not to be split up into 
separate parts. He wants to behave naturally (to “be himself’) all the 
time, he responds wholeheartedly to other people, he allows bis thoughts 
and actions to flow forth freely, not attempting to check or control them. 
Making an impression on others, or asserting one’s individual personality, 
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are quite foreign to him; he is more interested in the similarities than the 
differences between people; even the differences between the sexes, 
emphasised so sharply in a country like Italy, are reduced by Russians to 
a matter of little importance. 


This is the “melody” of Russian life, but there is also a contrasting 
“accompaniment”. Though they enjoy coming together for communal 
activities, Russians are not naturally gregarious; they do not mind keeping 
their own company. They are often forthright and outspoken, and they 
have Httle hesitation about criticising one another very freely; though this 
criticism does not mean, as it would in Britain, that you are setting the 
other person apart from yourself, and regarding him as different: once the 
dispute is over, relations quickly return to nornmal. Nor do Russians show 
much respect for rules and regulations; voluntary co-operation with the 
authorities seems non-existent. Instead, Russians are adept at evading the 
duties that authority would like to impose, and at pursuing their own 
interests in defiance of authority’s wishes. 


The next stage in our discussion is to place this Russian behaviour 
within some kind of historical context. The recent past will be of little 
help here, as these national characteristics have clearly developed over 
many centuries. We find an appropriate context in the Russian village 
commune, which was the basic social feature of Russian rural life and 
which remained largely undisturbed from the Middle Ages until well into 
the nineteenth century. When we remember that as late as 1917 four-fifths 
of the Russian population were still peasants, that many of the town 
workers had recently come from the land, and that other social classes 
either disappeared or were dispersed by the Revolution, the importance 
of the commune as a determining factor in Russian behaviour becomes 
obvious. 


The commune operated in such a way as to encourage its members to 
think of themselves as members of the group, rather than as individuals 
with different interests or different personalities. Its system’ of periodical 
land redistribution, on the face of it needlessly complicated and not at all 
conducive to efficient farming, ensured that no one would wish to enrich 
himself at the expense of others; and the use of a technique of social 
shaming ensured that no one would wish to behave in a way that was not 
acceptable to all. Mutual criticism was common; but this may be seen as 
a kind of saffety-valve, enabling differences to be aired without affecting . 
the basic unity of the commune. For differences of opinion were never 
allowed to lead to conflicting actions between individuals. Disputes and 
decisions were always referred to the village assembly. In arriving at a 
decision, the assembly saw itself as expressing the collective will of the 
commune; once taken, the decision was unchallengeable in thought or 
action—it was felt to be sacred, and above individuals. 


The outside world impinged on the commune only in the person of the 
landowner to whom the peasants legally belonged. However much the 
landowner influenced their lives in an outward, physical sense, the villagers 
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refused to allow him to cross the magic circle of their communal solidarity. 
They presented a united front to him, refusing to admit that he had any 
right as a person to give them orders, or to enjoy the fruits of land which 
they worked. Outwardly, they adopted in his presence obsequious, servile 
roles quite out of keeping with their normal behaviour; inwardly, they cast 
the nobleman in the role of oppressor, feeling defiance and resistance 
towards him, and, by extension, towards all forms of authority. 

Only at this point, having described Russian behaviour and related it 
to the past, should we begin to turn our attention to the political phenomena 
of Soviet life. We are confronted by events of a totally unprecedented 
nature, which are often hard to believe, let alone to understand. If we 
consider them on the level of action, we are likely to be thoroughly 
confused by the violence and complexity of what has happened. General 
explanations can only be looked for on the level of thought, by enquiring 
into the mental schemes which are the pre-requisite, and inspiration, of 
al] action. The most helpful way of considering the activities of the 
Communist Party is to see these activities as an attempt by a certain 
group of men to realise in the outside world a scheme which they had in 
their minds: an attempt which ran into certain difficulties that had some- 
how to be dealt with. What was this scheme, and what were the 
difficulties? To answer the first question, we must go back to 1917, and 
beyond, 

The introduction of Marxism into Russia in the last part of the nineteenth 
century coincided with a period of profound social upheaval. In the villages, 
the Emancipation of 1861 had set in motion social and economic changes 
whose disastrous consequences only became fully apparent after 1880. 
In the towns, a rapid process of industrialisation was under way, with its 
attendant miseries for the new class of factory-workers. In the past, 
hardship and oppression among the people had always been offset by 
the largely unconscious, traditional sense of collective solidarity, With the 
new disrupted conditions, this solution—which was something, the strength 
of which you felt inside you, and which had no rational basis—ceased to 
work so effectively. From your new experiences you might easily draw 
the conclusion that men were not alike and co-operative at all, but 
different and self-seeking. Life was falling apart, and the church, secure 
in its knowledge of the unalterable truth, offered no assistance. The 
frustration of workers and peasants expressed itself in strikes and in the 
burning of landowners’ homes. Their feelings were vented against the 
individual figures held to be responsible for their misery: the factory- 
owners and the noblemen. 

To this accompaniment Marxism entered Russia. It depicted the human 
being in a novel light: not as a ‘“fellow-sufferer’, which was how the 
commune and the church had depicted him for so long, but as an economic 
entity, a producer of material goods. This in itself was likely to catch 
the attention of workers exposed for the first time to the hardships of early 
- factory life, and trying to extract some sense from their new and alarming 
experiences. The appeal of Marxism was threefold. Firstly, and’ most 
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fundamentally, it presented a conscious and reasoned theory which 
appeared to reflect so exactly the unconscious sense of collective solidarity 
which you felt inside you, and which was temporarily being blocked. 
Human beings were solid—but it was the solidarity of belonging to the 
same economic class. That element in Marxism which makes it so repellent 
to many in the West—the presentation of human beings as indistinguish- 
able economic cyphers—was the very element that made it attractive to 
Russians. Secondly, it opened up the possibility of a new spirit of active 
materialism. The worker, who had never shared in the material advantages. 
to be derived from his work, was fascinated by the idea of taking over 
the means of production himself: by the prospect of helping to shape his 
own destiny, instead of having to endure, fatalistically, all the frustrations 
that life subjected him to. Thirdly, Marxism identified those responsible, 
for the people’s suffering much more clearly: as the economic class of 
capitalists, whose interests were completely opposed to those of the 
workers. Russians had always separated off the ruting class from the 
“real people”, so that this was not a difficult step to make. The new, 
consciously reasoned picture of a general enemy was ‘bound to displace 
those uncontrolled and futile feelings of hatred which the people had 
previously experienced towards individual masters. A clear course of 
action was indicated: the overthrow of the ruling classes, who were 
preventing human solidarity from being universal. 

The combined appeal of these three forces—the “‘collective”, the 
“materialistic” and the ‘‘militant”—helps to explain why Marxism found 
such active supporters in Russia. The first force is the most essential, 
since it makes the other two possible: without its presence as a psychological 
“anchor”, the materialism and the militancy would never have flourished 
by themselves. With the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, we see the 
impact of the materialistic force, in the new and strident emphasis on 
material production; and of the militant force, in extreme class hostility 
and the aggressive attitude towards capitalists everywhere: but it is the 
collective force which plays the major role in determining future events. 


The most crucial change that has taken place in the mental scheme is 
that an unconscious feeling of human solidarity has been replaced by 
conscious beliefs and attitudes towards it. The unconscious feeling was 
perpetuated because one knew, without any need to confirm it consciously, 
that other people had the same feeling. But where the belief is conscious, 
it is not enough for human solidarity to be felt to exist. To begin with, 
all other elements in the mental scheme must be checked, and where 
necessary adjusted, in relation to the new belief. Moreover, every effort 
must be made to bring into line with it all data received from the outside 
world, so that human solidarity is not only felt to exist, but also seen to 
exist. To these tasks, of re-organising their inner mental worlds, and of 
re-shaping the outside world, the Bolshevik supporters applied themselves, 
with great singlemindedness; to say that their lives depended on it: would 
not be such an exaggeration, since a prolonged confusion of ideas at this 
basic level would imevitably lead sooner or later to mental breakdown. 
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lı is from this situation that the totalitarian nature of the SOVI Teme : 
derives. 


The Bolshevik supporters strove to achieve a state of conscious unity 
both among themselves, and between themselves and’ the people round 
them. Among themselves, the perpetuation of a “Party line” was a. means 
of ensuring that potentially controversial matters, such as laying down 
policy, taking decisions and passing judgments, were not private, individual ` 
activities, but public and collective ones. The Party line minimises the - 
risk, not only of conflict between the actions and opinions of different 
individuals: but also of conflict within oneself between competing courses’ 
of action and opinions. Given the Party’s infinitely wider scale of 
operations, the psychology of the Party Hne is strikingly similar to that of 
decision-taking in the old village commune. And the “unthinkableness” 
of opposing the commune is paralleled in the “‘unthinkableness” of 


opposing the Party. Among Party members we have to suppose that there’ ` 


has always been common acceptance of the principle that if the Party 
is to preserve its integrity, it must constantly re-examine itself and expel 
any elements that seem to be tending, however vaguely and potentially, 
towards disintegration. It is startling for us to realise that this was a belief 
which you accepted inwardly, not only for others, but for yourself as well. 
If the Party in its wisdom decided that you were a hostile element, the 
Party was right; its actions were entirely necessary. Expulsion from the 
Party, and even death, in other words, was the price that you were 
prepared to pay for the preservation of your mental scheme. 


Towards the people round them, the Party’s immediate task was to 
propagate the fundamentals of the new conscious scheme by every means 
available. But the picture which this world of other people seemed to 
suggest was very far from corresponding to the ideal picture envisaged 
in the Party’s mental scheme. Here were millions of varying individuals 
pursuing an infinite variety of different aims, any of which might capture 
a person’s loyalty entirely, divert his attention from the new scheme and 
destroy all chance of human solidarity. This chaotic situation could only 
be brought under control by imposing on it a rigid framework of permiss- 
ible aims and opinions, thereby restricting what you may do, and what you 
may think; and this drive towards conformism becomes a distinctive feature 
of the Soviet regime. 


We now have to consider the difficulties which the implementation of 
this mental scheme encountered, and how these difficulties were dealt with. 
In starting with the problem of objectivity, we are considering the difficulty 
that may be regarded as the “common denominator” of all other difficulties. 


Lenin’s insistence on the objective and scientific nature of the theories 
which he held marks him off from his revolutionary predecessors in 
Russia. Theorists of his temper were loyal to the idea of the proletarian 
revolution; so firm was their conviction that the advent of communism 
was inevitable that they were able to regard the Russian masses with 
rational detachment, and to look objectively at any setbacks that might 
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occur or the route. Lenin remained confident that he could steer 

_ Russia’ to its pre-destined goal, even though, as in the case of his New 
Economic Policy, this might involve a considerable detour. 


One of the essential differences between Lenin’s Russia and Stalin’s 
, Russia seems to be that this uncompromising loyalty to an idea becomes 
gradually eroded. The theorists continued to exert themselves to explain 
-what was happening in Russia and the world in the light of Marxist 
theories, but in so doing they were forced to pile complexity upon 
complexity. What ultimately undermined the theorists, however, was that 
they wera swimming against the tide: since the mass of Marxist converts 
saw in Marxism, not so much a system of ideas, as a justification of their ` 
‘own feelings, and wanted to present themselves in public as the possessors 
of simple truths and convictions. Someone like Stalin, a man of mediocre 
‘intellect, who mistrusted intellectual brilliance m others and who possessed 
little capacity for rational detachment, was much closer to the feelings of 
the Party as a whole. The attempt to keep the record straight—to make 
sure that the theories which you hold are consistent with what you see 
around you and, ‘if necessary, to have second thoughts—peters out in the 
thirties. If a choice had to be made between assimilating awkward facts 
from the outside world, and preserving your mental scheme, it was the 
facts which had to go. 


Under Stalin the theoretical world was considerably simplified: complex 
interpretations were replaced by crude, simple ones; theory was upgraded 
into dogma, which became synonymous with the whole prestige and 
authority of the Party; and the slightest change in this dogma, unless 
initiated by the highest authority, was quite out of the question. This 
simplification was only made possible by the suppression of awkward 
facts. A gap opened up between what was happening and what you wanted 
to believe, between the actual world of fact and situation, and an invented 
world of official “explanations”; this gap grew continually wider. We 
should not be too quick to assume that this was the result of conscious 
cynicism. Milovan Djilas, describing a war-fime visit to Stalin, writes: 
“After dinner we saw some films. Because of Stalin’s remark that he was 
tired of gunfire, they put on, not a war film, but a shallow, happy coHective- 
farm movie. Throughout the performance Stalin made comments— 
reactions to what was going on, in the manner of uneducated men who 
mistake artistic reality for actuality” (Conversations with Stalin, London, 
1962, p.95). This telling piece of observation suggests that what we are 
dealing with, in Stalin and his successors, is not so much conscious 
cynicism, which implies a certain degree of mental control, as mental 
activity on two different levels, or “dissociation”. The mind has developed 
a technique of storing information about the ideal and the actual situations 
in two separate compartments, and of making sure that information from 
the actual situation is not allowed to stray into the forbidden territory of the 
ideal compartment. This mental contortion is what happens when the 
need to preserve a mental scheme comes into conflict with the objective 
world, 
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In passing on to the second area of difficulty, we move from the world 
of facts to that of Auman relations. Until full communism is reached, there 
remain the everyday problems of who tells who what to do, within the 
Party, and between Party and people; and there is the general problem 
of how the Party should view the people, and, in particular, how it is to 
deal with non-conformism. Let us take the order-giving problem first, and 
comment that to British eyes Soviet society appears exceedingly 
authoritarian and hierarchical. 


The origins of this authoritarian system can be seen clearly enough in 
the early history and character of the Bolshevik Party. To explain its 
apparent permanence and resistance to change, we have to look for wider 
reasons. Certainly, pre-Revolutionary Russia provided no working models 
for a new kind of authority: the Mongols and the Tsars exemplified 
extreme authoritarianism. More important, there existed no precedents in 
men’s minds for a new authority. Authority for the Tsarist peasant had 
been clearly defined. It meant rapacious landowners and, at a later stage, 
interfering government officials. He attributed to these men the lowest 
and most selfish motives, and felt that he had every right to resist their 
unjust actions towards him. Enlightened officials and landowners in the 
nineteenth century found it almost impossible to shake these rigidly fixed 
images of authority. Among themselves, the peasants carefully avoided 
giving authoritarian roles to any of their number. No one had the right 
without prior discussion to take a decision on behalf of the commune. A 
decision taken for you, whether by an official or by one of your own kind 
(by an “elected representative”), was unacceptable; a decision meant one 
thing and one thing only—the unanimous expression of the collective will 
of the commune, 


There existed no intermediate stage between these two extremes: on 
the one hand, the creation of a crude image of authority as represented 
by landowners and officials, and on the other, the flat rejection of 
authoritarian roles within the commune. If today it seems to us that 
authority in the Soviet Union is still exercised in a primitive manner, this 
reflects ultimately an inability to overcome the resistance to adopting 
individual authoritarian roles: in contrast to the West, where this resist- 
ance was broken down long ago, enabling us to evolve our authoritarian 
roles with more and more subtlety. The Soviet citizen who becomes a 
member of the Party, the ruling class, is being asked to renounce the 
feeling of oneness with others, and to become different. A fundamental 
realignment of his allegiances is involved, and this can only be effected 
in a very simple, direct way. Towards those above him he is given a 
straightforward ‘following’? role to play. The authority of the Party, 
like that of the commune earlier, has acquired an impersonal quality which 
is greater than the sum of the individuals who compose it. The new 
member regards those above him as cogs in a machine rather than as 
individuals who inspire in him respect or confidence; otherwise there is the 
danger that feelings of personal loyalty may interfere with the simpler 
loyalty to the authority of the Party. Authority, in other words, cannot 
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be seen as being exercised by individuals, since no mental precedents for 
this exist. 

Towards all those below him he wil likewise see himself not as “a 
person exercising authority”, but as an impersonal instrument or 
representative of authority. What the Soviet hierarchy does is to confer 
superiority of status, it confers an “official” right to give orders but no 
personal right to do so. Without the heirarchy no orders could be given 
at all, since any situation would dissolve into the communal discussion 
which is the age-old Russian method of determining a course of action. 
When he sees himself as the instrument of authority, the Party member will 
behave in a colourless, wooden way which is studiedly dehumanised. In 
situations where this behaviour is inadequate—where, for example, his 
orders are not immediately obeyed—he will fall back on the only other 
authoritarian role known to him: the harsh, intolerant role of pre- 
Revolutionary Russia. He cannot see that there are any other ways in 
which authority could be exercised. 

At this point, in turning to the Party’s general attitude to the Russian 
masses, we come across an obvious example of ‘‘dissociation”: between 
the Party’s ideal view of the people, and its day-to-day treatment of them. 
The ideal view sees them as unwavering supporters whose enthusiasm for 
the people’s revolution is historically determined and permanent, This is 
the role assigned to the people when they take part in a mass demonstra- 
tion. These demonstrations are very reassuring to the Party, since the 
mental expectation of how the people ought to behave is realised so 
literally in the outside world. The ideal view also underlines Soviet 
exhortation and propaganda, which assume that the people are all moving 
basically in the right direction, but need just that encouraging little extra 
push. Finally, it inspires the Party member who tries to influence others 
through the infectiousness of his example. He believes that all men are - 
capable of sharing his feelings about communism and the revolution, and 
that it is his task to release these feelings in them. This he will do not by 
making them admire him for his superior qualities, but by making them 
feel that life would be so much more satisfying if only they could share 
his experience, if only they were more like him. 

This view of the people as unwavering supporters is stored in the ideal 
compartment of the Party’s mind; it is as far as possible isolated from the 
contradictory view of the people, which sees them as potential enemies. 
The latter view results from a clash between the Party’s new mental scheme 
and the legacy of Tsarist times. Firstly, the people in their behaviour 
brought over rom the past a number of overtly non-conformist elements, 
such as the element of forthright criticism, which existed as safety-valves 
enabling communal unity to persist; these non-conformist elements 
inevitably clashed with the new conscious scheme of universal conformity. 
Secondly, the Party still retains the knowledge that the people’s attitude to 
authority was highly ambiguous. In the past, the people had presented an 
outward facade of obsequious loyalty to authority, while remaining in- 
wardly defiant and mistrustful; this duality was common to everyone. If 
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now the people gave the appearance of loyalty, this did not quieten the 
suspkion that they might be harbouring entirely different feelings. Beyond 
the actual non-conformism that one can see, there stretches a shadowy 
area of potential non-conformism and opposition which is undefined and 
limitless. The mind is constantly chasing the shadows of this potential 
non-conformism. 


We can only touch briefly on some of the methods adopted by the Party 
to combat non-conformism. The crudest was that of mass terror and 
intimidation. Through terror, the non-conformist is cut out of the mind 
in the most literal and ruthless way: you make him cease to exist in the 
mind by making him cease to exist, whether by execution, imprisonment or 
banishment. This often involved denunciations so extreme and unrealistic 
that we wonder how anyone could possibly have accepted them; but then 
we recall row crude and inflexible the Tsarist peasant had been in assigning 
roles to “‘outsiders”. Collectivization gives us an example of a different 
approach. We can see this as an attempt to re-organise the physical 
conditions of life in the country on the basis of a much greater degree of 
uniformity. The scheme rode roughshod over non-conformist ‘‘safety- 
valve” elements, such as the small private holding, and indeed, it was 
only possible to make collectivization “stick” by allowing the private 
holdings to continue. Finally, there is social shaming. As with the “‘shared 
experience” method of creating enthusiasm for the Party, social shaming 
was already a part of Russian life: we have the historical precedent of 
shaming in the village commune. But the modern situation is confused, 
in that being criticised by someone in the Party does not necessarily mean 
that you forfeit the respect of non-Party members like yourself. 

Lastly, we come to the difficulty of the non-Communist world outside 
the Soviet Union. Marx’s theories were intended to be of universal 
application; and the existence, particularly in the West, af very different 
philosophies and ways of life, which showed few signs of following the 
Soviet example, was an awkward and persistent fact which had to be 
worked into the Party’s mental scheme. 


Broadly speaking, the problem was solved by treating the Western 
world as if it were in the same state as pre-Revolutionary Russia. It was 
divided into two clear-cut groups: proletarians and capitalists. The 
Western proletariat, being seldom encountered in reality, can very easily 
be assigned a role in the ideal compartment of the Party’s mind: as 
members of the international brotherhood of proletarians, eager to throw 
off the yoke of capitalist oppression. The capitalists, in contrast, can be 
seen exclusively as enemies; and this clear-cut division is reflected in the 
rigid “For” or “Against”, “Ours” or ‘Not Ours” pattern which the Party 
imposes on all the phenomena of the Western world. We are reminded of 
the pre-Revolutionary situation, when the “enemy” was always seen in 
the basest and most selfish light, whether or not this corresponded to 
reality. The kind of defiance that was once felt towards Tsarist authority 
and its representatives is now directed against the capitalist enemy; and 
this enemy is depicted in the way that makes it easiest for you to 
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experience feelings of loathing and enmity. Economically, the West is 
grossly exploiting; ideologically, it is incurably decadent; politically, it is - 
aggressively self-seeking. The only course of action open to the Soviet 
Union on the political level is to pursue a policy of uncompromising 
national self-interest. 


If we now take these three “sensitive areas” in Soviet life—objectivity, 
human relations, and the non-Communist world—and reconsider them in 
the light of the present day, we shall see something of the changes that 
have taken place in the Soviet Union, both inside and outside the Party. 


We find that in the attitudes of the Party, though there have been certain 
changes of degree, there has been no fundamental change. The Party’s 
attitude to objectivity has evolved only to the extent that some of the 
wilder inventions and distortions of fact are no longer mentioned; but it 
is still unthinkable that the Party might adopt an objective approach to 
its own past history, or that it might carry out an objective survey of its 
own popularity. In its relations with the people, the Party’s extreme 
methods of terror and crude intimidation have receded into the back- 
ground; but the basic duality remains: an ideal role is assigned to the 
people, who are at the same time kept firmly in check by strict authoritarian 
measures. As to the non-Communist world, Soviet policy now appears 
less militant, but its theoretical views of capitalism are still very rigid and 
dated. 


Tf we turn to changes outside the Party, we find a different picture. 
Within an important section of the Soviet community, a new approach to 
the objective world has appeared. Today’s Soviet scientists speak the 
universal language of science, share its objective standards, know that 
existing principles must be re-examined and new hypotheses carefully 
tested, and are awate of the rapid turnover of ideas in the scientific world. 
If they shift their attention to the field of Goviet ideology, they discover 
inconsistencies, double standards, and a dogged resistance to reconsider- 
ing old ideas or introducing new ones: a state, in brief, of almost total 
intellectual stagnation. As the scientific approach spreads to more and 
more people, it is hard to see how the Party can hope to command any 
respect for its unquestioned, but questionable theorising. Here is an 
area of increasing tension. 


In the relations between Party and people, we may well suspect that a 
kind of balance has gradually been struck. The people go some way 
towards meeting the Party’s demands by appearing outwardly loyal and 
concealing any obvious dislike for the Party, but they sense that they 
need not go beyond that point if they do not want to. The Party, for its 
part, urges and exhorts, but only up to a certain point; beyond that point, 
it knows that it would simply appear foolish. There seems to be a tacit 
agreement between the two sides that a line has to be drawn somewhere. 


In such conditions, those who have emerged as the “‘tone-setters’’ in 
society are likely to be, not those who protest most violently against the 
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regime, but those who most skilfully withdraw from it, working out some 
kind of mental compromise with the regime, but not allowing it to figure 
at all prominently in their lives. Such people view Soviet authority with 
wary indifference, see clearly the double standards in Soviet life, are 
sceptical of official promises, and resistant to official propaganda and 
exhortation. They are not so much opposed to Communist ideology as 
withdrawn from it. Communism, they might say, is ours, it has shaped 
our traditions, it is impossible to imagine the country without it; but these 
people would never say that we hold certain views, we are taking certain 
measures, but always they. Unwilling to take part in the public life of 
the community, these individuals concentrate more on their private lives; 
they do not identify themselves so readily with other people, cease to be so 
dependent on them and rely more on internal authority to guide their 
actions. They are non-conformists, though discreet ones. The aims which 
they pursue in life may well be individualistic: to achieve a better standard 
of living for themselves, or to rise to the top of their chosen careers. 


Lastly, and briefly, let us say that such acquaintance with the non- 
Communist world as there is in Russia, is more likely to be found outside 
the Party than inside, and among the younger generation rather than its 
parents. 


From changes that have taken place already in Russia, let us move on 
to speculate about changes that might take place in the future. 


The future of the Party rests largely with its members, especially its 
younger members and forthcoming recruits. Senior Party officials will tend 
to recruit and promote those whose attitudes they feel are closest to their 
own, thereby perpetuating a clique with considerable continuity of outlook. 
The original appeal of Marxism—to a combination of collective, 
materialistic and militant feelings—may continue to attract a certain 
percentage of each generation; but as Soviet society becomes more 
sophisticated, this percentage is likely to be drawn increasingly from the 
less sophisticated members of the community—from those who are able to 
see their own lives and human life as a whole in the simple terms required 
by the Party outlook. It might in future become as unthinkable for an 
intelligent Russian to be closely connected with political activity, as it was 
in the nineteenth century for a progressive intellectual to be associated with 
the Russian Church. 


The likeliest modification of the Party’s attitude to the people is towards 
less rigidity in its demands for conformity: partly because the Party is 
not quite so afraid of the people as potential enemies; partly because, as 
suggested above, these demands may have already found their level; but 
mainly because a greater emphasis in the mental scheme is likely to be 
placed on the materialistic element. 

Since the advance of the collective and militant drives has been largely 


checked, the materialistic drive alone remains “productive”; it is also the 
least dependent on the unpredictable behaviour of outside forces. If we 
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ask what gives the Party today its buoyancy and confidence, what enables 
it to see a course of action clearly mapped out ahead and to ignore the 
weaknesses of its position, the answer is not so much the desire to create 
a new kind of society in the Soviet Union, or to achieve world communism; 
though these aims, of course, are still valid. What provides the momentum 
is the more realisable goal of achieving great things as a nation, and 
attaining a high standard of material prosperity; here the United States 
offers convenient targets to strive after and overtake. If the new goals 
were achieved, this would seem to “prove” that your theories were right, 
to justify retrospectively all your past actions, and to silence the voices 
of criticism. The desired changes in Russian social behaviour would, it 
might be argued, follow naturally from the state of material plenty. Even 
the problem of the capitalist world is transformed. Your goal becomes a 
bloodless victory over capitalism, which will come about when the 
capitalists see that the communist system works better in practice, and 
will therefore wish to accept that system and all the ideas that go with it. 


This shift of emphasis, apart from all these mental advantages for the 
Party, would have the further advantage of popular support. The “tone- 
setters”, we suggested, have already begun to move in that direction, and 
for similar psychological reasons: “simplifying” life by stepping back from 
outside complications, and establishing new aims from within. And the 
underprivileged in Russia would welcome better living standards, not only 
as such, but as a victory in the “us versus them” situation; the peasant, 
for example, has always felt he had the right to get the best for himself, 
because “they” have always exploited him up to the hilt. 


Greater concentration on materialistic aims always means that individuals 
become more likely to see their own aims as distinct from the aims of 
other people. As each person builds up a more closely defined and 
individual view of himself appropriate to his new aims, so the people round 
him are likewise assigned more precise roles, and are not expected to step 
outside them; they are no longer seen as indivisible “wholes”, with whom 
relations are spontaneous and wholehearted. In such circumstances, to be 
in harmony with other people cannot have the same importance, and 
indeed, it will become increasingly difficult to feel the satisfaction of such 
harmony any more. 


Tf these developments were to take place, they would not only undermine 
the collective element in the Party’s scheme, but also profoundly affect the 
whole basis of Russian behaviour. Such changes, which would, of course, 
bring the Soviet Union much more into line with the West, will not occur 
overnight; but, given economic growth at home and relative stability 
abroad, their eventual development seems almost inevitable. 


The closing task in our discussion is to consider the implications of the 
Soviet example for mankind as a whole: this is the opposite extreme to our 
subjective starting-point. What we have supposed is that a very simple, but 
deeply-held, idea about human nature—that men are alike and co-operative 
because they belong to the same economic class—may underlie the most 
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complex and internationally far-reaching actions. The difficulties that 
arose as a result of holding this idea—the denial of facts, the censorship of 
thoughts and behaviour, the distorted view of other ways of Itfe—must 
call into question the original idea itself. We should come out into the 
open and say that the picture of the human being implicit in Marx’s 
theories—the producer and consumer picture—is obviously inadequate; 
though this is not to claim that we ourselves have a clearer or better picture. 

If the above kind of analysis is correct, however, it does leave us with 
a more hopeful conclusion. We may argue that the inner turmoil, and 
conflict with other nations, which were once experienced in Russia and 
are now being gone through in China, reflect confusion on the level of 
underlying mental assumptions: confusion that is only worked out in 
action, in the long, painful and internationally dangerous historical 
processes that we have seen in Russia and are seeing in China. All this 
might be avoided, and political differences cease to mean anything, if we 
` were able to achieve a greater level of consistency between the differing 
assumptions throughout the world concerning the nature of the human 
being. This “short cut”? to human unity is only possible if we are able 
to bring a very powerful conscious spotlight to bear on our deepest mental 
assumptions. 


[Harvey Pitcher was an exchange scholar at Leningrad University 
(1960-61) and is now Lecturer in Russian at St. Andrews University. His 
publications include Understanding the Russians (Allen & Unwin), 1964.] 
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RASPUTIN: A VINDICATION 
by Captain A. Essaulov and G. P. Malone 


NE fine morning in May, 1916, in Petrograd I got word from our 

office of the Reserve Battalion of the Regiment of Guards, in which 

I was serving, to attend immediately the Te Deum service in the 
Church of Our Lady of Kazan, on the occasion of the Emperor’s birthday. 
The cathedral was cordoned off, sections being earmarked for officials, 
members of the nobility and the diplomatic corps. Straightaway I collided 
with the tall figure of the new Prime Minister, Boris Stürmer, clad in an 
old ceremonial dress of Court Chamberiain, with the red cordon of St. 
Alexander across his chest. He was deep in conversation with the former 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, who was buying candles at the desk for 
that purpose (this is a familiar feature of al Russian Churches) I noticed 
behind me my commanding officer who had just arrived, I started pushing 
myself forward so that I could meet some of the admirals from the Council 
of State (the House of Lords), friends of my father, in order to shake 
hands with them and impress my commanding officer. My vanity was all 
too apparent. Here I was in the middle of that distinguished gathering 
of people—all the dignitaries of the Russian Empire, the glitter of Court 
and Senate, the old historic costumes, the colours of the different orders: 
the Te Deum was celebrated by three Metropolitan Bishops together 
with hundreds of priests, 


Suddenly I noticed something extraordinary in the middle of that 
glittering throng. A tall figure of a bearded peasant was entering the 
enclosure; accompanied by a small old man, clad in red senatorial dress. 
The bearded peasant was wearing a white embroidered silk shirt with 
caftan and big boots. The caftan and boots were made from very expensive 
material. I formed the impression that « was rather a peasant from the 
stage who was standing before me rather than a village mouzhik. It was 
peculiar the dual impression that the peasant made on that vast assembly. 
Some of the dignitaries pretended that they had not noticed his arrival, 
others were kindly saluting him and showing him full respect as an 
equal and several were pressing forward to shake his hand. The mouzhik 
was speaking to some of the dignitaries without the slightest sign of 
servility. It was as if some coalminer had entered the House of Lords 
in his grimy attire while their Lordships were in session. In Russia how- 
ever it was not unprecedented and none of the gathering was perturbed. 
Even the common people behind the enclosure of the Imperial Court, 
who were watching the new arrival, with his somewhat sinister green eyes, 
were not a little astonished. A little later in the afternoon in Pavlovsk, not 
far from Tearskoye Selo, I made the acquaintance of this strange being. 


It was at the house of a jady friend and there in her father’s study to 
my surprise I was confronted with Rasputin. My lady friend was slightly 
confused, but nevertheless she introduced me to Rasputin. For ‘the first 
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time I was able to study him closely, though I was not unfamiliar with 
his reputation and in consequence of the reports circulating about him, I 
was greatly prejudiced against him. It was not aera in Russia to meet 
in somebody’s house a monk or a nun or perhaps someone going on a 
pilgrimage. I was accustomed at home to ses in the kitchen, monks from 
the neighbouring monastery, nuns or female pilgrims collecting money for 
the building of some church. Our female cook, my old nurse, was very 
religious and was always striving to satisfy “‘“God’s People”, with whatever 
alms she could afford, and my mother, a former Lutheran, never opposed 
her in this and considered it a christian obligation. In Petrograd everybody 
used to see a man named Basil, at all times of the year, barefooted with 
uncovered head; he used to walk wearing chains under his cassock with 
a pastoral staff in his hand, this staff was adorned with heavy silver, the 
gift of the Emperor himself. It was considered lucky if he came into 
your house, people were asking him for prayers and giving him everything 
he needed. I persisted in asking my mother who was that man and I 
always got the same answer, that he was a “man of God”. 


There really was nothing unusual in meeting Rasputin at my young 
friend’s house. I was informed then that her father was trying to advance 
himself with the ‘help of Rasputin. The lady’s father was a liberal and he 
was always at great pains to please the Duma and often criticised others 
for not collaborating with it. On one occasion at our house somebody 
reproached him for his unprincipled association with Rasputin. He replied 
simply, if somebody feels able for some position, what difference does it 
make how he gets it if he is really able for it. In his study Rasputin felt 
at ease and I was astonished how this simple peasant was able to adapt 
himself to such an extent in luxurious surroundings. He gave the 
impression of a very sensible and wise mouzhik and I noticed in his eyes 
something which indisputably attracted others, it seemed to me that his 
green hypnotic eyes were penetrating inside those of other people in the 
room and that he could read there, all their thoughts. 

In any case he was speaking very sensibly though I was not always 
able to understand what he meant exactly. He was not using cultured 
language but speaking in the peasant vernacular. He mentioned some- 
thing about the Book of Revelations of St. John, giving many quotations. 
It is notoriously difficult to understand these particular chapters in the 
Bible. It seemed to be abundantly char ta him and he delivered his 
speech in such an ecstatic if not unbalanced manner, that I thought he 
must be mad. It was much more difficult to understand his interpretation 
of Revelations in his language, than that of scriptual commentators, 
though I formed the opinion that he knew the Holy Scriptures almost 
by heart. I suddenly began to grasp what he was talking about, Mr. B 
was listening very solemnly. I understood that Rasputin was very worried 
about the loosening of some dark forces (forces of Hell as he defined it). 
He said that it is only the Tsar of Russia, who could check those forces 
and when by the will of God, he will be taken out of the world, those 
forces will be loosened and it wil be disastrous for the world, but it will 
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be sometime before this would come to pass. According to Revelation 
he calculated, the world will come to an end 42 years after the death of 
the last checker as is stated in the Book of Revelation. He said that it 
was apparent to him, and he believed that he should help the Tsar, who 
- by God’s will is the checker of the dark forces. I was very young and I 
had never read Revelations, and I was never able to understand it, even 
when I attempted to read it, but the conversation of Rasputin made me 
feel that his design was praiseworthy and he won my heart. 


He kept saying that it was necessary to have the right people for the 
right job. Speaking with B, he was referring to very prominent Russian 
dignitaries familiarly, Ivan, Stepan, etc. discussing their outstanding 
qualifications for different posts. I had been informed previously, that 
he did not do this for the purpose of boosting his own stock. He spoke 
about these exalted personages, as he would about his own villagers and 
was even referring to the Tsar himself as “Himself” and the Tsaritsa as 
“Herself”, though with great respect. One had to become accustomed to 
it, though there was nothing offensive about it. At the end of this long 
conversation I telephoned home asking them to send Feodor with the 
carriage. I took my leave and brought Rasputin to the railway station. 
] was astonished at the great respect shown to the staretz at the station, 
the station-master putting him in a first-class compartment. Before his 
departure he insisted on entertaining me with some vodka at the station 
buffet. It was drunk on this occasion, in tea-cups. It was not allowed to 
be drunk in a public place. I now noticed that he seemed a different man 
from that person in the study. I saw quite clearly that he was not at all 
mad, but he was still very excited, and when the train started moving he 
‘blessed me from the window. 


I do not remember exactly when he appeared in Petrograd. 
Approximately it was about the time when the Empress after giving birth 
to four daughters, was depressed at not having a son. The daughters of 
the King of Montenegro who had married respectively, the Grand Duke 
Nicolai Nicolaievitch, the Grand Duke Piotr Nicolaievitch, together with 
some bishops discovered in Tobolsk, Siberia, a peasant reputed to be 
possessed of miraculous healing powers and in any case a man with 
extraordinary powers: they brought him to Petrograd—it was Rasputin. 
So Rasputin appeared in Petrograd and was introduced by the Grand 
Duchesses to the Tsar and his wife. He was appointed as Ikon-Lamp 
Guardian at the Imperial Palace. Shortly afterwards the Cesarewitsch 
Alexei was born. The presence of Rasputin was considered as a good 
omen, unfortunately at the same time it was discovered that the 
Cesarewitsch was born with the disease of haemophilia, the hereditary 
sickness of the House of Hesse. 


Nobody was able to cure the unfortunate child, doctors were not able 
to do anything, and only the presence of Rasputin kept the disease at bay. 
By the influence of what force I don’t know, but every time that Rasputin 
was sent away from Petrograd, the Cesarewitch became sick and when 
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the mouzhik returned, he was restored to health. This convinced the 
Empress that Rasputin had extraordinary forces conferred upon him by 
God. The old gospel saying “that the prophet does not come from 
‘ Galilee”, was taken for granted by the Russian inteflectuals. They 
voluntarily accepted the extraordinary behaviour of Leadbetter and 
Madame Blavatsky, the Theosophists. They were ready to accept that by 
the influence of some occult power Madame Blavatsky could move the 
furniture in a house and could cure people. Yet they refused to accept 
the phenomenon of Rasputin—this peasant from Tobolsk who could cure 
the heir-apparent and could see into the future. The scandalmonger had 
more success with the daughters of the Montenegrin king. The two 
granduchesses, Anastasia and Militza and their husbands in their anxiety 
to help their father the king, sought to use Rasputin for the furthering of 
their policy of panslavism, for the Tsar to intervene in the Balkan War. 
Russia was not ready for any conflict after the Russo-Japanese War and 
Stolypin and the Tsar were insistent that Russia should keep her from 
becoming embroiled in any war, to keep peace in Europe at all costs. 
This outlook was not very pleasant for the King of Montenegro, but it 
could not be called a Germanophil policy. Nevertheless the rumours 
spread that Rasputin was making the Tsar a Germanophil, there was no 
basis for this monstrous accusation whatsoever. 


‘As an illustration of this point I will give an example. In November, 
1916, the Princess Vasiltchakova brought back from Austria certain 
proposals for a separate peace and after asking for an audience from the 
Tsar for that purpose was expelled from Petrograd. The Tsar did not give 
her an audience and she was only received by a trusted friend of the 
Allies, Sazonov, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Duma, mostly from 
curiosity. After her visit to Sazonov she was expelled from the capital, 
but the rumour was spread that she had tried to open the eyes of the 
Tsar and the Tsaritsa about Rasputin, and that her expulsion was 
motivated by Rasputin. It is not improbable that Rasputin suggested to 
the Tsar that he expell her, on account of her bringing peace proposals. 
After the February Revolution she was immediately taken back to 
Petrograd as a reputed victim of Rasputin but in all probability the 
Provisional Government of Prince Lvov, were intending to use her as an 
intermediary for peace proposals with Germany, it was not divulged so 
as to avoid displeasing the Allies. 

I met Rasputin again in Petrograd, at a party in the house of a child- 
hood friend of my father’s, a certain Colonel S. He was the natural 
grandson of the Tsar Nicholas I, everybody was aware of it, a portrait of 
his father in his study resembled that of Alexander I, like two drops of 
water. As I came m the guests were sitting round a big table with a 
samovar standing beside the hostess. Rasputin asked me about my wound, 
mentioning that he had got my letter from Kiev. I was greatly flattered 
that others should see my acquaintance with Rasputin and I replied that 
I was alright and that I had already seen the Empress. He said that she 
is a very kind mother to all of us. I remember the general conversation 
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during that tea-party. I started showing off by describing the heavy fighting 
on General Brusilov’s sector and the heavy losses incurred there, this 
was more or less common knowledge, as a large number of wounded 
Guards Officers were arriving in Petrograd. Our regiment had suffered 
severe losses in these consecutive battles to such an extent that very few* 
of our officers remained uninjured. I put forward the pessimistic view that _ 
none of us will survive the war. Rasputin looked at me with his piercing 
green eyes and said with a soft smile, that this was not true and all was 
in God’s hands and he was confident that nothing would happen to me 
and that I would emerge unharmed through all these troubles. 


I learned afterwards that he was angry about the heavy losses incurred 
by the Imperial Guard on the battlefield and declared that somebody was 
plotting against them and advising the Tsar to dismiss General Bezobrazov, 
so that the Emperor would not have a trusted commander at his side. He 
had intended to speak to General Alexiev, but the latter refused to meet 
him in his headquarters and disapproved of his coming to Mogilev. He ` 
started complaining that everybody was against him and that they were 
preparing his assassination, but if that were to happen ail would be lost, 
shortly after his death, the whole Imperial family would be assassinated 
and not even the name of Russia would remain. He said that it is not 
in his power to prevent this, that he is only sent to stand by the Imperial 
Family and help to prevent the holocaust, to protect the Tsar and his 
family and so long as he is there, everything will be for the good of Russia. 
Rasputin was very nervous and exhausted on account of the great strain 
he was subjected to and was much worn since I had last seen him. He said 
that “Himself” is very weary from overwork, he kept repeating that 
everybody was against him even the Grand Dukes and that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas is looking forward to coming back from the Caucasus to 
the army headquarters in Mogilev, that ‘Alexiev is more devoted to the 
Duma than to the Tsar, everybody is deceiving “Himself”. If he is alright 
everything will be alright with the help of God. 

In January 1917 as soon as I obtained leave I rushed to Petrograd. 
In the train I overheard a curious conversation. People were discussing 
the sinking of our battleship “Empress Maria”, from an internal explosion. 
They could not impute the disaster to Rasputin so they were spreading 
the rumour that the Grand Duchess Maria had caused the ship to be blown 
up, thus putting into circulation the new slogan “Maria was destroyed by 
Maria”. It was so silly that the police officer to whom I reported what 
I had heard and who was about to arrest the people concerned, said, “Bah, 
all this is so silly. You may hear worse things if we start arresting every- 
body. It wil be necessary first to arrest Miliukov for his speech”. I 
remember that same evening a Russian coachman saying to me in a sullen 
tone, as I was sitting in his coach, “What is going on, your excellency? 
Somebody has been killed in Petrograd, people are saying that the Tsar 
wished to give land to the peasants and some of the mouzhiks managed 
to get into the palace and were advising the Tsar—the landlords have 
killed him.” Russia was swarming with confused rumours of this sort. 
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I was both sickened and stunned at the news of Rasputin’s death. It was 
a severe blow to me to learn that one of the Grand Dukes had participated 
in the assassination. 

When the news about Rasputin’s murder reached the trenches, the 
soldiers kept saying that they were told that Rasputin was bad, and 
what’s it to us, if he had relations with the Empress, that is people’s 
private business, he was a peasant like ourselves, and he advised the Tsar 
to give us land. I did not report these conversations because I saw nothing 
disrespectful in them. Though officially it warranted reporting. It was 
the ordinary people’s interpretation of the event. I was told in Petrograd 
that Rasputin was buried at night time in the chapel, in the grounds of 
the Palace in Tsarskoye Selo. The Tsar and the Tsaritsa came for the 
burial from Mogilev, both of them were very shocked and depressed. The 
investigation of this sad affair revealed to everybody that it was the work 
of three men. A Grand Duke, a Russian Prince married to a niece of the 
Tsar and a notorious right-wing member of the Duma, Purishkievitch, 
whose picture was appearing daily in cartoons since the time of the first 
Duma. They tried at first to poison him and when this failed, they shot 
him several times and then flung him into the river, but he was still alive. 
The Emperor was very angry but he did not punish the culprits severely. 
The Grand Duke was sent to the army of the Caucasus, on the Persian - 
Front. The Prince was expelled from Petrograd to his estate and the 
Member of the Duma immediately went to the army where he had 
organised the field hospitals. It was the general opinion at the time that 
the Emperor was too severe and many of the Grand Dukes sent in a 
petition begging for clemency, but the Tsar replied that nobody was 
permitted to kill, not even Grand Dukes and he refused to accept the 

Ali the predictions of Rasputin came to pass, less than three months 
after his death and the name of Russia vanished from the map, The 
Revolutionary Provisional Government who had reduced Rasputin to 
ridicule during his lifetime, were seemingly afraid of him even after his 
death. They decided to take his body from the chapel in the Palace 
Garden and burn it at a cross-roads as people were wont to do in former 
times with sorcerers.-I was told by a soldier who was an eye-witness 
that the huge fire was unable to burn the body of the staretz. When the 
coffin was opened the body of Rasputin was incorrupt, it had lain there 
for two months since the interrment. When his hair and beard began to 
blaze, the corpse spread out its hands and menacingly raised them to the 
sky as though calling for damnation on those who had betrayed Russia. 
Symbolically enough the word “rasputin” means the ‘“cross-roads’” in 
Russian. Our unhappy country was at the cross-roads when Rasputin 
appeared on the scene. Alas she took the wrong tuming and sank into 
the abyss. 


The expulsion of the Grand Duke Dmitry to the Caucasus saved him 
from the fate of his sovereign and that of his unfortunate father, the 
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Grand Duke Pavel who was shot by the Bolsheviks in Petrograd. I met 
the Grand Duke years afterwards in Saint-Tropez and he did not like to 
speak too much about that sorry business, considering that it was a fatal 
mistake. He was the soul of integrity and very unselfish and thought he 
had acted in Russia’s best interests at the time, when he took part in 
Rasputin’s assassination. I saw Purishkievitch the Deputy of the Duma 
towards the end of the Civil War; I travelled with him from Novorossiysk 
to the Crimea on a steamship. His participation in the murder of Rasputin 
did not bring him much luck. He fafled to get an appointment with the 
Provisional Government and after the Communist Revolution, came to 
the White Army with monarchist propaganda and as a monarchist was 
expelled from the territory occupied by them. Shortly afterwards the 
wretched man died of typhoid fever in Odessaa. Prince Youssoupoff 
escaped from Russia on an English battleship together with the Empress 
Dowager, the Grand Duke Nicholas and the family of the Grand Duke 
Alexander, father of his wife. 


In conclusion I would like to state that after 40 years I am more 
convinced than ever that Russia would have escaped the terrible holocaust 
by accepting Rasputin, uncultured and uneducated though he may have 
been. We do not wonder about historical happenings, we just deny the 
possibility of it in our own country. If Rasputin did not exist surely it 
would be necessary to invent him. Certainly he was a convenient scape- . 
goat for those who tried to smear the Imperial Family for the sake of the 
revolution. 
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by George Bilainkin 


OW has the legend of M. Ivan Maisky grown to the current pinnacle 

of universal splendour? The Academician’s latest volume of memoirs 

received rare and deserved distinction, the first leading article across 
three columns of The Times. May I, his biographer in London in 1944, 
offer two probable explanations for the metamorphosis? The stark sincerity 
of the modest account by the little man of his fight over 11 years for an 
ideal. Anglo-Soviet friendship was his indissoluble faith. Secondly, grow- 
ing Tecognition by students who struggle with books of 1,000 pages, that, 
the harassed, underestimated diplomatist in the closed London Kremlin, 
helped save the world. Maybe the suggestion that the low-voiced son of 
an army doctor in Siberia can have been the single rescuer of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union, fet alone 
Germany, indeed delivered us all from “a thousand years” of Hitler’s 
Belsen-esque culture, sounds breath-taking. But, is it? 


In visits round the royal and presidential palaces of 44 capitals, premiers’ 
offices, ambassadors’ studies, in 25 years, I cannot recall one man with 
firmer will, and more missionary eagerness to study all the facets of a 
problem, to place it and keep it under the microscope, till he felt the 
solution was near. The years spent as a revolutionary exile student in 
Germany, sharpened Maisky’s taut, unending research and zeal. The final 
product was a formidable, perceptive, delicately moving statesman. Few 
ambassadors at St. James’s from 1932 recognised his stature, till, suddenly, 
the critical, blackest clouds gathered over Europe in 1939-1940. Even the 
all-powerful U.S. Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, real ruler behind the 
London scenes, admitted in the end I had been right. For, in the humbling 
and unending night that was 1940, with ubiquitously rising despair, I 
irreverently asked the U.S. envoy, during our frequent talks, to visit the 
Kremlin for “a dose of Maisky’s sunshine”. I wanted him to hear the 
imperturbable Russian colleague. Kennedy recognised Britain’s stark 
risks, as did few fellow envoys, of the swiftly racing disaster, for the United 
States, as well as for Europe. But, in the stunning hour of near collapse, 
Mr. Kennedy acknowledged I should be heard. He went several times, and 
once hit his head under Maisky’s superior air-raid shelter. He thanked 
me, often, for “the cheer pill”, particularly once when I left his limousine 
in Fleet Street, and he was hurrying, after my prolonged cathechism in 
Grosvenor Square, for luncheon with Lord Camrose, editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Telegraph. [Camrose was the brother of the editor-in-chief of 
my own group of dailies, Lord Kemsley.] 


_ In these bitter months of uncertainty about survival, the ambassadors in 
London heard one undeviating theme, and not only via Berlin, Paris, Rome 
and Washington, Budapest and Tokyo: how near was the humiliating end 
of the once mighty empire, how close was Britain to a compromise peace, 
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and Hitler’s triumph. The shrewd, and now widely known American, James 
Reston, of the New York Times, stopped me in Fleet Street, on June 28th, 
1940 and said, 11 days after Pétain’s surrender, 


“I thank it would be a good thing to make peace now, if you can. Wouldn't 
Lloyd George do? Perhaps you are right—Hitler would not accept a man who 
imposed the Treaty of Versailles. What should you do now? Three years ago I 
would have introduced a measure of instamt imprisonment for all journalists who 
wrote appalling optimistic stuff. The newspaper men in this country have sinned 
in a way few others have done. The Press of Britain must be blamed for the 
situation today, to a large extent . . . ” (p.136, Diary of a Diplomatic 
Correspondent, Allen and Unwin, 1942). 


Reston... “concluded with a pessimistic forecast”. C. P. Scott’s grandson, 
Mr. Laurence P. Scott, of the Guardian, said to me, “‘ .. . There will have 
to be a compromise peace, possibly before the end of the year.” (p.213, on 
September 17, 1940). Sir Samuel Hoare, while ambassador in Madrid, 
admitted to Franco he might have to be the intermediary for an armistice. 
Mr. R. A. (later Lord) Butler urged M. Bjorn Prytz, the Swedish envoy 
at St. James’s, my discerning friend (now in retirement at Estoril) that, 


“mo occasion would be missed to reach a compromise peace, if reasonable 
conditions could be obtained . . . so-called ‘die-hards’ would not be permitted to 
stand in the way...” 


(London press, September 9, 1965). 


This was reported on June 17, 1940. The official British view of the 
conversation may be gauged by the fact that, for 27 years Whitehall has 
urged, pleaded, or “insisted”, that the Prytz dispatch to Stockholm be 
suppressed, even from official Swedish books or papers, and, from the 
mémoirs of M. Prytz’s successor here, M. E. Boheman! What about the 
Duke of Windsor’s urgent plea in Madrid, on his arrival, with the Duchess 
from Cap D’ Antibes? 


Oniy one seer among the ambassadors did mot falter. I know, for I was 
privileged exclusively to meet in private all the envoys, or the seconds in 
command, from duped, majestic France, China, Egypt, Japan, Hungary, 
Belgium, Turkey, Greece, Brazil, Roumania, Holland, and Iran. I chose 
my envoys meticulously, for splendid hosts could be unprofitable for the 
serious historian of the daily changing political map. We expected Belsen- 
esques, soon, in Britain, though one ignored broadcaster to France repeated 
Starry promises of hopes of victory. He was a lapidary, shy, proud and 
distant brigadier, now President Charles de Gaulle. (The text of his weekly 
addresses reads superbly, in 1967). But, let me emphasise, British ministers, 
Churchill down, feared disaster in June and July 1940, confided this to 
leading envoys, and, one hoped “for survival for the next three months”. 
(The details of the legacy of Chamberlain-Halifax-Butler will shortly be 
available, in my work, Why France Fell.) 


But magnanimous, majestic Maisky seemingly remembered, in 1940, little 
of the discourtesies shown the revolutionary who sought shelter in Britain, 
carrying less than the immigrant’s minimum £5—he had only £3 15s. A 


` 
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document proving his political background enabled him to land—before 
Workd War One. In 1940 he forgot the expulsion, later, when he had 
returned to London as Counsellor of Embassy; the circumstances were 
discreditable to the authorities. He almost forgot the chilling “welcome” 
by fellow guests at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in November 1932... 
cheers for Ambassador Matsudaira of Japan, silence for the new Soviet 
Ambassador and Mme. Maisky. The London Press “recalled” Maisky 
at regular intervals, “dismissed” him, and forecast he was to be liquidated 
in the sundry (anti-Hess, anti-Trotsky, anti-Rosenberg, anti-Hitler’s Fifth 
Column) purges. Maisky worked at his papers, diligently listening to 
Commons’ and Lords’ debates, studied official blue books, enjoyed the 
theatre and cinema, concerts and art galleries, extended his circle of friends, 
caHed for ‘‘collective security”. 

What impact did Maisky make in 1933—when I listened to the death 
pangs of Europe in the Geological Museum, Kensington? The new U.S. 
Presidem, F. D. Roosevelt, ‘smashed to smithereens” the 64-nation 
Economic Conference hope for a secure world, as France’s Finance 
Minister, M. Georges Bonnet, expressed it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Neville Chamberlain. Maisky exchanged quips with his 
cynical, perceptive, brilliant chief, Foreign Minister Litvinoff. But, I 
understood them, as well as M. Bonnet, Hitler’s “wizard” Dr. H. Schacht, 
and America’s proud and disdainful Cordell Hull. Maisky expressed 
shrewd, realistic and startling judgments on tomorrow. 

I hurried to my publishers, in 1933, and said I wished a contract to 

write about the coming war in Europe, of the certain “immediate hostilities”. 
They were incredulous. I explained the new Chancellor, Hitler, would 
attack Britain, with Danzig as the excuse.* 
- Maisky was nearly home again, early in 1933—-with the arrest of 25, 
including six British, engineers, for alleged espionage and wrecking at the 
British concern, Metropolitan-Vickers. Sir John Gimon (whom I was 
happy to keep waiting for an hour or more, during my visits to Ambassador 
Kennedy in 1939 and 1940!) ordered the envoy in Moscow to demand 
the instant release, before trial, of the six Britons. 

Prayers for the engineers now began the B.B.C. programmes in the 
morning. One daily ran a double banner about Britons in Soviet prisons. 
The Daily Mail, soon to be friendly with the Mosley movement, suggested 
“Tibetan drugs” were used to sap the will of the “victims”. One of the 
engineers informed the London Dispatch, on March 15, “The O.G.P.U. 
were exceedingly nice to me, and exceedingly reasonable in their questioning. 
The O.G.P.U. prison is the last word in efficiency, entirely clean, orderly, 
and well organised. I have visited English prisons and can attest the 
O.G.P.U. quarters are much superior. O.G.P.U. officials showed every 
concern for my comfort.” 


* The publishers Promptly agreed; I saw Danzig; the bombshell landed on soporific 
editors’ desks in cosy London in March 1934; the volume was largely ignored, sold 
450 copies ... but, in July 1939, the new edition, of 25,000 went inside four days. 
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One of the special correspondents, Mr. A. J. Cummings, wrote in the 
News Chronicle, 


“The trial aroused in the British Preag the greatest brainstorm it has suffered 
since the war years. The misrepresentations and suppressions were a scandal to 
British journalism.” 
Sir Stafford Cripps, then an eminent lawyer, helped calm feelings 
towards Maisky’s Mission, 
“After reading the verbatim evidence of the trial, it is impossible to say the two 
men were not guilty.” 
Maisky breathed again. But, the prescient words came from the then ` 
reformist-minded Ernest Bevin, at Barry, on ‘April 21, a view deserving 
first priority in 1967, in the nuclear, germ-bomb era, 


“The people are not being told the truth . . .about the affair... The filthy 
business of espionage should be abolished by international action...” 


Ci similarly pleaded for the abolition in the interests of man’s survival, in 
Destination Tokyo, 1965). 


Maisky did more “forgetting” in 1940... the remark by Chamberlain 
in 1933 that he considered Russia “an enemy”. But he had discovered a 
friend, in the dazzlingly brilliant head of the Foreign Office, Sir Robert 
(later Lord) Vansittart. Chamberlain was frozen by “Van”. 


InteHectuaHy there was an instant link—‘‘Van’”’ and Maisky exchanged 
delicious Warum, by Heine, 
Warum sind denn die Rosen so blass 
O, sprich, mein Lieb, warum? 
Warum sind denn im grunen Grass 
Die btłeuen Veilchen so stumm? 


They discussed Kant and Lermontov, Maisky repeated Horace’s Tenth 
Ode; “Van” would cite Sorbonne-clear snippets from Voltaire. Who would 
not be spellbound by the tall, devastatingly ruthless critic of Hitler, student 
from Heidelberg, who wrote French plays and poetry? Maisky served 
back equally good Russian verse. 


Vansittart had realised, by 1934, that Hitler’s arrival meant an instant 
threat to British survival: thus an alliance with France, and Russia, was 
imperative. Chamberlain, who had the awareness of history of Bahamas 
plantation labourers, listened to folk dreaming of “an arrangement” with . 
Hitler; he met Nazi emissaries at Lady (Nancy) Astor’s table at Cliveden, 
was made to glow before the editor of the Astors’ Observer, J. L. Garvin, 
and before Colonel J. J. Astor’s editor of The Times, Geoffrey Dawson. 
The ineffable Philip Kerr, later Lord Lothian, was in his heaven... 


Chamberlain’s shameless surrender of Austria, his unforgivable con- 
tempt for the Stresa agreement and the heinous dismemberment six months , 
later at Munich of a model republic, Czechoslovakia, tolled the bell of 
night for a great Empire. On March 15, 1939, came the predictable, 
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inevitable rape of Prague. All the states shivered near Germany. Maisky 
hurried, thrice in two days, to see Halifax, urging a six-power conference 
to halt Hitler. Halifax kept the talks secret. On the third day I had tea 
with Maisky. He, as usual, ate a meringue. I ignored the cakes, choco- 
lates, fruit, busily dispatching the caviare. I was startled by his news, 
requested consent to take a shorthand note. Next day all the Kemsley 
mornings carried news of the Litvinoff offer, one making it the front page, 
column long, “‘splash’”. I told the world the irrelevant Halifax had said 
the request was “premature”. A few days fater, with the Maisky secret 
a sensation round the world, Chamberlain decided on an open cheque, 
“a guarantee” to the miserable dictators of backward, colonel-ruled Poland. 
Sir Howard Kennard, our ambassador in Warsaw, learnt of Chamberlain’s 
midnight craze, the “guarantee”, when Britain had no army, during a call 
on Josef Beck, Foreign Minister. An aide, Mr. Hankey, brought the 
astonishing news. 


Maisky and others knew Hitler feared Russia’s army of 200 or more 
divisions, ten thousand tanks, a vast air force. France shivered and pleaded 
for an immediate Anglo-French-Soviet alliance. Maisky worked desperately, 
for Vansittart had been “dismissed” by Chamberlain in early 1938, and 
he had no friends in the Foreign Office. Maisky learnt Chamberlain had 
other plans, all secret, mostly unknown to the British Foreign Office itself. 
Chamberlain spoke with garrulous enthusiasm about a “local” war if 
Hitler helped himself to the Soviet Ukraine—the reward would be a vast 
loan from London, to help Germany rearm even faster, and, (other people’s) 
colonies. Maisky now relied on new friends. Recently Churchill, arch- 
enemy of the Bolshevik government in the 1919 period, told him he knew 
Britain and Russia must stand together against the Nazis, Lord 
Beaverbrook announced a similar awareness. Lloyd George forgot his 
sycophantics to Hitler, too. Chamberlain spoke even in the summer of 
. 1939, when war was known to be certain in a few weeks, of a “London- 
Berlin line”. France? Our only real ally was forgotten. Poland? That 
guarantee was forgotten too. For nearly five months the “talks” in 
Moscow went on, with insults, discourtesies and worse heaped on the 
Soviet Premier and on Stalin. The “negotiations” failed, as Chamberlain 
had intended from the beginning. Maisky was bitter when he learnt of 
Britain’s diplomatic defeat of the century. He had wished the alliance 
success from his heart. The Kremlin became a mausoleum, deserted by 
friends and acquaintances. 

In 1940 Maisky was confident, gave me cheer. On darkest June 17, when 
1 was shattered by Petain’s plea for an armistice, he said, 

“You have a Maginot line much longer than the French. Theirs ended at the 
frontier of Belgium. Yours goes right round, That 1s important. For the Fleet 
will take a heavy tol of the invaders...” 
By Monday, July 8, the situation was far worse, grave, and the world 
(outside London paper teaders) now knew of the dramatic talk between 
Butler, Halifax and Prytz. What did Maisky tell me? I quote again 
from Diary of a Diplomatic Correspondent, 
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“Your chances? I should say that for the defence of Britain you have eight 
cards out of ten, if you play them determinedly, property. A I see suggests this 
spirit of determination.” 

Stalin and Molotov received daily reports from all capitals, only “‘news”’ 
of Hitler’s speeches to his service staff; all discovered how soon the war 
would be over. But, one distinguished envoy spoke only of British resolve 
to go on fighting, with the help of the United States. 


Suppose Maisky had joined the defeatists, of whom there were plenty .. . 
and in surprising places? 


The summit meeting in Berlin, on November 12 and 13, 1940, led to an 
astonishing situation; Stalin did not fear Hitler. Molotov refused all the 
Nazi bribes for an all-out military alliance. Molotov spoke, without 
courtesy, about Roumania, Finland, and other inconvenient issues. Hitler ~ 
was shocked. The discussion ended in failure. Stalin had disliked, and 
distrusted, Hitler for years, and had not changed, as I wrote at the time, 
in 1939. The sequel? Within one month the scared Hitler gave orders 
for the ‘“‘destruction” of Russia, in the directive ‘‘Barbarossa’. In 
November 1940 Britain was saved; so were the United States. For Hitler’s 
generals, and the kindly gods, knew Hitler had repeated Napoleon’s 
suicidal error. Who had Jed Stalin and Molotov to retain faith in British 
resolve, under Churchill, to fight? It was the tiny Maisky.. friendly, 
prescient, of unshakable resolution. 


[George Bilainkin foretold Hitler’s Danzig war in a volume published 
in London in March 1934. His latest book, Destination Tokyo, 1965, 
forecasts an early Japanese-Chinese nuclear and germ bomb attack on the 
United States. Why France Fell, due out later this year, reveals Chamber- 
lain’s duplicity to France, and to the British Empire.] 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SECRET OF JAPANESE 
INDUSTRIAL DYNAMISM 


by Julian Makaroff 


HE ever-growing pressure of Japanese competition is making 

European industrialists sweat and pant increasingly harder each year 

under the rising “Trade Sun” of Japan. In the past several years, in 
fact, the victorious advance of low-priced but high-quality Japanese 
products on the world markets has spread uneasiness and anxiety among 
European manufacturers. In 1964 Japan outstripped West Germany in 
steel production and since then ranks third after the United Statés and the 
Soviet Union. In the field of optics Japan supplanted West Germany long 
ago on the world markets, if not quite on the European markets as yet. 
In 1963 Japan passed West Germany to become the world’s top camera 
exporter, whereas before World War II there was virtually no camera 
industry in Japan. With her electronics industry Japan is already treading 
on the heels of the United States and is almost on the point of surpassing 
her. During my repeated trips behind the Iron Curtain I saw each time 
Japanese transistor radios and tape recorders enjoying an excellent 
teputation also over there. Japanese engineers are now hard at work on 
their new colour television sets in their fierce and single-minded determina- 
tion to dominate the European colour TV markets by massive assault as 
soon as colour television is formally introduced into Europe. 

The world-renowned Swiss watch-making industry is also beginning to 
feel the impact of the massive Japanese onslaught. The Japanese have set 
for themselves an ambitious goal to overtake and dethrone the Swiss. 
Quantitatively, Japan currently ranks third with her annual production of 
20 million watches and movements after Switzerland (62 millions) and the 
Soviet Union (30 millions), and Japanese watch manufacturers are 
confident that they will soon beat the Swiss to the punch also qualitatively. 
The president of “Citizen Watch”, Japan’s biggest watch manufacturer, 
recently boasted that his country would outrank Switzerland within the 
, next five years, if Japanese watch sales continued to grow at the present 
rate. Japan’s move into the European watch markets is already under 
way: Japanese watch exports to Europe, mainly to Scandinavia, Britain 
and Greece, are steadily increasing. On the Hong Kong watch market, 
which is one of the world’s most lucrative, the Swiss are already fighting 
a losing battle against the Japanese who are fiercely determined to oust 
the Swiss from the jatter’s traditional stronghold in the Far East. Some 
pessimists even gloomily predict that one day all Swiss watchmaking 
factories will be taken over by Japanese manufacturers. 

The Japanese automobile industry, too, because of its concentrated 
expansion efforts, is closely watched by all the other car manvfacturing 
countries. Japanese vehicle production is growing year after year, 
accompanied by constant quality improvement. In 1966 Japan produced 
over 2 million vehicles and thus outstripped Britain whose automobile 
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industry, caught in a grave crisis, has been forced’ to cut down its 
production. Even West Germany’s Volkswagen factories recently had to 
reduce their working hours due to a decline in their sales. The Swedish 
automobile industry has been affected by a similar sales decline with a 
_ Yesultant cut in production. The same situation is bound to prevail in- 

the French and Italian automobile industry in the near future. Numerous . 
observers forecast-therefore that Japan’s auto industry will one day enjoy 
world success at least as great as that of her cameras, transistor radios, 
tape recorders, TV sets, etc. Major Japanese car manufacturers are 
already operating big assembly plants in Denmark, ‘Holland and Belgium. 

Japan thas been the world’s leading shipbuilder ever since 1956, and 
this position will remain unchaHenged for years to come. Each year the 
Japanese shipyards receive more than half the world’s total orders and are 
working feverishly round the clock in three shifts, while the European 
shipbuilding industry is suffering from chronic depression. The outlook 
for many European shipyards is, in fact, depressing in the extreme because 
of Japan’s technological supremacy in all supergiant ships. 

The Japanese have also been making intensive efforts to expand in 
Portugal. Since 1960 they have been very active in the field of textiles and 
now control pharmaceutical as well as synthetic resin manufacturing plants 
there. In Spain, “Mitsubishi”, a well-known Japanese industrial concern, 
is planning to build a big steel mill, and “Sanyo” is projecting to set up a 
big assembly plant for TV sets, transistor radios, tape recorders, electronic 
microscopes and calculating machines. On the other side of Europe, 
Russia has asked Japan to take part in the development and industrializa- 
tion of Siberia on which the Japanese have had eyes historically. Let us 
not talk about Japan’s successes in other parts of the world: U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, Latin America, Southeast Asia, etc. 

Japan’s message is clear and hard: “We have trampled on big manu- 
facturing countries in many markets, and in the next five years we will 
trample on many more.” Thus the island kingdom of East ‘Asia has 
launched massive trade offensives against the customs-protected fortress of 
Europe. By 1968 Japan is determined to boost her annual exports up to 
15 billion dollars a considerable part of which are aimed at the lucrative 
European markets. 

The Japanese have always been tormented by a strong inferiority 
complex with regard to the whites, and this complex has never ceased to 
arouse in them aggressive reactions in the shape of the compulsive drive 
to demonstrate to themselves and the rest of the world that they are in 
fact in no way inferior to the whites. To achieve this, the Japanese began, 
long before World War I, by copying the latest Western technology in 
its smallest conceivable details, and they have learnt a lot by doing so. 
Numerous technical tie-up agreements which Japan has concluded with 
the United States and industrial nations of Western Europe have also 
helped her acquire the very cream of the latest Western know-how at 
small costs and in a short period of time. And all Japanese licensees 
operate on this highly practical principle: “We do not rack our brains 
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trying to make our own inventions; we just take the latest technical 
processes and work on them” or “We try to make marketable products 
out of other people’s ideas”. In this way the Japanese have become 
excellent innovators in a number of fields after the war. 

In this, their national and racial pride, deeply wounded by their 
shattering defeat in World War I, has played a major role. While the 
Germans ruefully admit that World War II in Europe was unleashed by 
Hitler, numerous Japanese are adamantly unrepentant and refuse to accept 
Japan’s guilt in World War H in East Asia. I heard many Japanese say: 
“Kateba kangun, makereba zokugun’’, or “The victor is always right, the 
vanquished always wrong” (Might is right). No wonder that many, if not 
all, Japanese take a peculiar, distinctly Japanese look at World War I: 
“Japan has always been a champion of Asia against the Western onslaught. 
This confrontation inevitably culminates in the Pacific War. And when 
the war was over, Japan was beaten, but she has succeeded in breaking 
the grip of Western colonialism in Asia.” National fervour of this nature 
makes every Japanese enterpris.-a fanatical combat group whose objective 
is to fight it out to the best of its ability on the world markets. Thus 
Japan’s expansive force finds outlets today in commercial war by way of 
substitution. 

The Japanese also distinguish themselves from the other Asians by their 
strong love of science and technology. While religion, superstition and 
fatalism play a predominant role in the daily life of most other Asians, 
commercial, technical and scientific interests come first for the Japanese. 
This is proven by the fact that in the past 17 years Japan’s 760 colleges 
and universities have poured out a flood of technicians and that today 
Japan therefore claims more engineers than any other country except the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 


To illustrate the point that the average Japanese is no less materialistic- 
minded than the average Westerner, one can perhaps quote the famous 
Japanese proverb known to every Japanese: “Jigoku no sata mo kané 
shidai” which, literally translated, means: ‘Even Hell’s affairs can be 
settled by money”. In Osaka, Japan’s second biggest city with its 5 million 
inhabitants, who are notorious even in Japan for their aggressive 
commercialism, citizens greet each other at 5 o’clock in the morning often 
with a “Making good money?” instead of a “Good morning’. Their 
mountainous and overpopulated insular land (smatler than Norway) 
made the Japanese tense, nervous, restless and impatient. Deadly struggle 
for existence in the cramped living space leaves them na other alternative 
than concentrated and frantic exertions. It is no exaggeration to say that 
every average Japanese is in his subconscious mind the author of his own 
“Mein Kampf”. For despite the so-called “successful” birth control, 
Japan’s population (already over 100 millions) is still increasing at a rate 
of one million a year. Her population control has come, in fact, 100 years 
too late: a century ago Japan had only 30 million inhabitants. The sharp 
population growth in the past 100 years led Japan to launch 4 wars of 
aggression: against China (1894-1895), Russia (1904-1905), China (1931 and 
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1937-1945) and the United States and Britain (1941-1945). Had the 
Japanese been a little bit more intelligent and used for population control 
the colossal amount of money and energy wasted in these jingoism- 
inspired wars, Japan could have become the “Sweden of the Far East” 
long ago. In fact, Japan gained nothing by the 4 wars of aggression she 
had perpetrated. Her territory today is right back to what it was a century 
ago, while her population has more than tripled! 

The most popular saying in Japan during World War I, often 
enthusiastically quoted by the fist-shaking and teeth-gnashing military, was: 
“Danko to shité okonaeba, kishin mo koré o saku!” or “Do everything 
with absolute fanaticism and Satan himseif will step aside to avoid youl” 
This ferocious fighting spirit of the samurai is by no means dead in the 
Japanese soul today. It has certainly been modernised and civilised, but 
in its refined form it continues to live and vibrate in this implacable and 
indomitable will to commercial and technological expansion and conquest. 
It would therefore be extremely dangerous for European manufacturers 
to credit Japan’s success in world trade exclusively to her present 
(relatively) low labour and production costs and hope that she will 
gradually lose these advantages as her wages and living standard rise. The 
modern samurais are hell-bent on the constant quality improvement of 
their products. This is the round-the-clock preoccupation of all Japanese 
industrialists, scientists, engineers and technicians whose number is more- 
over constantly increasing year after year. For their aim is crystal clear. 
They are burning with ambition to conquer and dominate the lucrative 
European markets, and the more success they achieve, the more ambitious 
and aggressive they become. In any event, they are fiercely determined 
to smash any resistance European manufacturers may put up. 

If China, with her gigantic population (almost 800 millions) which is 
increasing at a staggering rate of 15 millions a year, is gradually growing 
into an immense politico-military danger, Japan, with her ever-growing 
formidable industrial and technological might, is already an enormous 
power factor whose colossal dimensions no longer allow European 
industrialists to sleep in peace. It is a truly frightening prospect to visualise 
China one day reaching Japan’s industrialisation level. 
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THE CIVILISATION OF BYZANTIUM* 
reviewed by Herbert Butterfield 


ITH the passage of time, a single word may gather its layer of 
moss, and then take its colour or flavour from this accretion. The 

_ word “Byzantine” is a case in point. At worst, it came to suggest 
an atmosphere of despotism and intrigue—a green and jewelled corruption 
—dark deeds on the Bosphorus. For the better informed it meant a top- 
heavy bureaucracy, that made a great splash with ceremony and 
ecclesiastical gilt, while a brilliant culture became dessicated and 
mummified. Gibbon, having been inspired by the ruins of Rome, set out 
to tell the story of “the decline and fall’, but found that the Roman 
Empire survived in the east for a thousand years after the west (and the 
Eternal City itself) had been overrun. It was a long appendix to add to 
the main story; and, instead of being amazed by the success of Byzantium 
in the struggle ffor existence, the reader was prepared in advance to be 
bored at the thought of a monarchy that took such a long time to die. 

In 1889 Professor J. B. Bury—one of the greatest scholars of his day— 
produced a two-volume history of the Eastern Roman Empire, In its 
most famous chapter, he enumerated the ‘general causes” of the downfall 
of the Empire in the west. Over thirty years later, he published a revised 
version of the work; and, with a flexibility that seemed remarkable in a 
man over sixty, he tore this chapter to pieces, scrapping the “general 
causes” and imputing the catastrophe to a “‘series of contingent events”. 
In other words, if it had not been for accident and conjuncture, Rome 
herself might have surmounted the hurdle too. What was the use of 
piling up “general causes” which, in the fourth century A.D., made the 
downfall of an empire seem inevitable, when in reality half that empire 
survived until the end of the middle ages? Byzantium, in the hands of 

“Bury, had at feast become historiographically interesting. 

In the meantime, the editors of the Cambridge Medieval History had 
decided that, since its contacts with the western countries were a peripheral 
affair, the Byzantine Empire could not be adequately handled if its story 
were englobed in the successive volumes of a general history of Europe, 
chronologically arranged. This policy had worked satisfactorily enough 
in the earliest periods of all, when Byzantium had almost commanded the 
stage; but it was decided that, from 717 A.D., there should be a separate 
volume for the “Eastern Roman Empire’—a volume IV which should 
carry the story to the end, that is to say, the downfall of Constantinople 
in 1453. In an introduction that he wrote for this volume, Bury pointed 
out in 1923 that “no state could have lasted so long in a changing world, 


*The Cambridge Medieval History; Volume IV, The Byzantine Empire, 
Part I. Government, Church and Civilization. xlii and 517 pp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1967; 75s. 
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if it had not had the capacity of adapting itself to new conditions’. He 
also remarked that: 
“the conception of the later Empire which has made the word Byzantium almost 
equivalent to Chinese was based on ignorance and is now discredited.” 
We today might feel that the conception of the word ‘“‘Chinese” which 
made it almost equivalent to “Byzantine” is not less open to objection. 
But those of us whose memories go back to 1923 will remember how 
Bury’s Introduction dislodged some of our complacency and prejudice. 

Even if the content of the Byzantine civilisation were tedious, this need 
not make it the despair of the historian, who is likely to have interesting 
things to say about barbarism, or sheer unprogressiveness, or the wrong 
turns that a culture can take. In the same way a novelist or a dramatist 
might make great play with a man who was a tiresome bore—putting 
some artistry into the character-part, and not necessarily becoming a bore 
himself. Those who are interested in the comparative study of civilisation, 
and in those factors which bring about the bifurcation of cultural systems, 
will find it valuable to set the western middle ages against the story of 
Byzantium, whatever the quality of the latter. 

We might conjecture, for example, that the believers of New Testament 
times would have been shocked at the thought of Christianity building 
itself up into a politico-ecclesiastical system on an imperial scale. But 
that it should have done so twice over—with such differing results in the 
two halves of Europe—is a gift for those students who want to know how 
differentations ‘between cultures arise, and how spiritual things can be 
transmuted into mundane forces. Byzantium did not suffer quite that 
cultural hiatus which followed the Barbarian Invasions in the west; and 
it was able to escape the authority of the popes. Here was a civilisation 
which in a sense had no opening for either the Dark Ages or the 
Renaissance or the Reformation. It seemed to exist in order to show us 
what would happen to the classical-Christian system of St. Augustine’s 
time, supposing the continuities were preserved. Even the talk of an 
“Eastern Roman Empire” was a mistake; for it was the Roman Empire in 
its authentic self that lived on; and the west was over-presumptuous when 
it established later a “Roman Empire” of its own as though it could.. 
claim the legitimate succession. In a sense, therefore, it was Byzantium 
that represented the norm—prolonging classical antiquity and even making 
this a conscious objective—while the western middle ages were the 
aberration. We might still have to ask whether western history did not 
owe some of its dynamic features to just those breaks in continuity which 
always seem a misfortune to the people involved in them. Those who 
have watched Rome presiding over the rise of the Teutonic nations— 
western Christianity giving these countries a lead while society was still 
in its formative stage—will be missing something unless they examine also 
the parallel work of Byzantium through the Christianising of the Slavonic 
peoples. Western history itself acquires a new dimension if one’ has a 
knowledge of eastern European history too. 

The original volume IV of the Cambridge Medieval History made it 
clear that medieval Byzantium was highly civilised, but it did not answer 
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one’s doubts about the actual quality of its intellectual life; for the - 
Cambridge Histories of those days were perfunctory on the cultural side. 
Nobody could doubt that Constantinople was a brilliant capital, with a 
population numbering many hundreds of thousands, at a time when Rome 
had become a smaH-town affair, and our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were 
comparatively primitive. But one could not be sure that the east was 
dynamic or creative; for the products of a sophisticated education and 
the bearers of a refined culture may still be living only on inherited capital. 
One looks expectantly, therefore, to the transformed volume IV that has 
now appeared—a complete rewriting of the original work, and perhaps the 
herald of a second Cambride Medieval History. The fact that the pressure 
for revision initially proved irresistible at precisely this point in the series 
is perhaps the result of the great advance made by Byzantine studies in 
recent decades. So bulky has the scholarship become that the work has 
burst its seams, and, after a volume of a thousand pages on the political 
history, we now have a Part II (nearly 400 pages of main text) on 
“Government, Church and Civilisation” —a volume that ought to contain 
the answer to our question. The relations of Byzantium with western 
European countries may have been slight, but they were active with the 
regions beyond the Bosphorus; and the new Part I deals more fully with 
these, comprising, for example, Armenia and the story of the Arabian 
Empire. The centre of gravity of history itself comes to be moved further 
east—a very proper thing in centuries when Constantinople, Baghdad. and 
Cairo put western Europe entirely in the shade. The new work tends to 
see history somewhat more in its genetic aspects, and perhaps it can 
hardly escape this point of view where it deals with developments in 
-society and culture. Possibly it is for this reason that the new editor is 
less happy than Bury at having to start at 717 A.D., though Bury himself 
held that’ “the development of ‘Byzantinism’ really began in the fourth 
century”. All is well, however; the new volumes resort to a little cheating; 
they dip by way of retrospect into the period that is outside their terms 
of reference. And so we are able to glance at the rise of Christian hymn- 
singing, the origins of monasticism and the emergence of ecclesiastical 
architecture. It is a pity that there was not more disposition to cheat with 
the economic side of the story too—a matter wrongly left to the Cambridge 
Economic History which appears to have let the side down. Since this 
aspect of things has become so important for any synthesis of general 
history; since the economic field is one in which it is recognised that 
research has made great advances; and since the result is a call for a 
large-scale reinterpretation of history (making it “‘necessary to modify 
Bury’s attribution of the Byzantine downfall to the evil effects of the 
Fourth Crusade”) this is a howler of some magnitude, opening the volume 
itself to the possible charge of ‘‘Byzantinism” in scholarship. Professor 
Jenkins in a chapter on “Social Life” has managed to broach some big 
questions, but be has not been able to compensate us for this serious loss. 


The chips are now down, in any case; and we can have the answer to 
the main question about Byzantine civilisation. Professor Délger teHs us 
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that “‘by the first half of the eighth century the creative period of Byzantine 
religious literature was reatly over” and that “speculative philosophy— 
apart from a handful of isolated thinkers—was stilled for centuries”. 
Byzantine secular literature, “in proud self-satisfaction”, rejected both 
external influences and internal change, “contributing very little to the 
great literature of the world”. Professor Jenkins asks why Byzantine 
scholars “remained content, century after century, to memorise Homer, 
to annotate Pindar or to mimic Lucan”. Though “surrounded by the 
books and statues of antiquity”, they produced “no Dante, no Petrarch 
and no Leonardo”. Professor Grabar says that “the Byzantine style of 
architecture during the middle ages shows a remarkable uniformity”— 
quite different from the “innumerable experiments and inventions”, and 
the “very varied creations”, that are found in the west. According to 
Ẹ. Wellesz, even the hymn-writing became more and more conventional 
in the eleventh century, then ceased altogether, though continuing in 
Southern Italy. From Professor Vogel we learn that Byzantium “has 
scarcely anything to its credit in the advancement of the physical sciences, 
although there was a widespread interest in the application of physics to 
technical problems”. Even “Leo the Mathematician” is remembered for 
the production of those manuscript copies which were to be “the vital 
link in the line of descent from classical antiquity’’. 

The reasons are varied. Theology came to be based ‘‘not on dialectical 
disputation” but on the authority of the Early Fathers, Where the ancient 
pagan philosophers were concerned, the church was prepared to tolerate - 
nothing more dangerous than dry scholarship. Minds were constricted by 
the obligation to conform to the classical idiom, almost as though one 
had to write in a foreign tongue. A central government imposed 
uniformity, and a powerful educated class at Byzantium—a body too 
impressed by the prestige of the ancient classics—rejected everything that 
did not follow expected forms. Professor Jenkins wonders whether those 
who only partially recovered the classical heritage—and, presumably, were 
compelled to piece things out for themselves—might not be goaded into 
greater ingenuity than the people who inherited the treasure entire. We 
might even wonder whether those from whom the classics have been long 
withheld may not receive a special stimulus from the thrill of discovery, 
the feeling that they have salvaged something from the shipwreck. 
Professor Grabar thinks that western architecture owed its variety to the 
fact that it developed independently in various countries and was produced 
under the patronage of monasteries or urban communities, where 
individuals would benefit from varieties of local training. But he, too, 
seems to think that the Byzantines may have been constricted by the very 
richness of their inheritance; and he points out that 

“Western architecture... was bringing into being a new art for a society itself 
in process of formation; whereas the Byzantine medieval architecture was 
required to fulfil a traditional function in an already stabilised society.... [In 
Byzantium] a degree of technical perfection in construction wes also attained 
very early, and the Byzantines of the middle ages, unlike their Latin con- 
temporaries, had not to embark upon technical inventions, beginning with the 
probleme of the partial or complete vaulting of their churches.” 
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The original question, therefore, is coming to be inverted; and perhaps, 
in reality, it is our own unprecedented civilisation that requires to be 
explained. We are confronted by one of the major problems of history: 
Why did the west—after being so backward when compared with 
Byzantium and China, and, indeed so slow at first when compared with 
the Islamic world—emerge, even during the middle ages, as a civilisation 
so dynamic in character? It is clear that, in spite of what has been said, 
the Eastern Roman Empire is not by any means to be brought into 
contempt. One of the most novel chapters in the new volume IV tells 
“of its achievements in ecclesiastical music and shows how Byzantine 
worship encouraged “the growing predominance of the music over the 
words”. The art and architecture have an appeal not dependent on 
aesthetic movements or novelty of form; and, writing on these, Professor 
Grabar deals with just the questions that the general historian wants to ask. 
Professor ‘Hussey, in a fine piece of exposition, has shown the many 
interesting ways in which the monasticism of the east differs from that of 
the west; and what she and others have to say about the contribution of 
Byzantium to the spiritual life makes one wish that more had been written 
to show its inner character. It seems that, on the literary side, the 
Byzantine writers of history hold a special place; and their work may 
have been good even though there is no suggestion of their contributing 
anything very new to the development of historiography. One suspects 
that the absence of articles on military and naval activity (as well as on 
geographical factors) is a particular misfortune in the case of Byzantium, 
where, besides being relevant to the problem of survival, the topic might 
help us to see the bent or shape of the Byzantine intellect. 


The assessment of another civilisation—even one so near to us as the 
Byzantine—may not be easy, especially for those who cannot enter into 
its deeper spiritual aspirations. Perhaps we ourselves are odd in the 
emphasis that we place on originality and dynamic qualities. Until almost 
the other day, men would have said that political stability was the mundane 
objective—a régime of peace being the necessary condition of the good 
life. It is not unthinkable that our successors should return to this idea; 
for #f children get out of communication with their parents it is partly 
because they have unknowingly changed their assumed objectives—those 
notions of life under the sun which had never been formulated to them 
in words. Professor Délger provokes what is perhaps one’s ultimate 
misgiving about Byzantium. He gives us a glimpse of refreshing forces in 
society and a hint of the way in which they were kept under: 

“It was the lower classes in the provinces who in the later middle ages... 
evolved new modes of expression for the imagination and the emotion, and for 
that perennial Greek urge to make poetry and to tell stories The better-educated 
classes of Byzantium did not in fact recognise as such this superior part of 
Byzantine literature and thus denied it the only means of acquiring permanence 
through being written down.” 

Some examples of this poetry did survive. There were folk-epics and 
other works in the vernacular which, after 1453, “became the most 
important spiritual factor in the preservation of Greek national feeling”. 
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The present volume has made a considerable cah upon foreign scholars, 
though it would appear that the British writers have a better idea of what 
can be done to produce a tolerable chapter under the required conditions. 
In spite of the fame of Bury, and then of Norman Baynes (who lived long 
enough to assist in the planning of the new work), Byzantine studies seem 
to find greater favour on the continent, and even in the United States, 
where they now have the advantage of the establishment at Dumbarton 


Oaks. Professor Hussey and Steven Runciman, together with other - - 


specialists who have contributed to volume IV, are now supported by 
some younger names, and it is perhaps a pity that there are so few of 
these at present. The subject deserves better treatment in our universities, 
since it presents a magnificent scene and raises great issues, though its 
discipline may be rather austere. The young are capable of being attracted 
to it: for, when they are shown the imaginative exercises and the 
intellectual transpositions which are required for the study of remoter 
periods and different types of civilisation, they do not always prefer the 
ease of studying the events of only yesterday. And for the conduct of 
affairs in a world of mixed and hostile systems, the practice in imaginative 
comprehension and in intellectual transposition may be more a 
than any of the curriculum history that is absorbed. ‘ 

It is to be hoped that the size of the two new, volumes will not deter the 
young student from the discovery of the many stimulating things that they 
contain. 


\ 
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THE DOWNFALL OF EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF 
CLARENDON (1609-1674) 


"by Bryan Bevan 


N August 27th 1667—over three hundred years ago—Samuei Pepys 
wrote in his diary: “When My Lord Chancellor went from the 
King on Monday morning, Lady Castlemaine was in bed, though 
about twelve o’clock, and ran out in her smock with her aviary, looking 


` into White Hall Garden, and thither her women brought her her night- 


gown; and stood, joying herself at the old man’s going away”... In 
such a way did Charles IPs mistress gloat over her old enemy Lord 
Clarendon’s downfall. The implacable hatred of this vindictive woman 
certainly played a part in bringing it about. He had consistently opposed 
grants made to her by the King, and five years before had at first tried 
to prevent her admission to the post of Lady of the Bed-Chamber to the 
Queen Catherine of Braganza. Another powerful enemy was George 
Villiers 2nd Duke of Buckingham, an excellent mimic, who took a 
malicious delight at Court in imitating the Lord Chancellor with beflows 


‘and fire-shovel borne before him, like the purse and mace. There were 


others, like Henry Bennet, later Earl of Arlington, ready to benefit if 
Clarendon were to fall. 


Charles II, too, who was fond of Clarendon, had for some time grown 
weary of the statesman’s stiff, avuncular behaviour and habit of admonish- 
ing him, like a tutor. By the summer (1667), however, the King bore 
resentment against Clarendon, for he believed that the Lord Chancellor 
had secretly intrigued in assisting the Duke of Richmond’s marriage with 
Frances Stuart (‘La Belle Stuart’). The King had been passionately in 
love with her. Later Charles II certainly made no attempt to support his 
Minister in Parliament against the vicious attacks of his enemies. That 
Charles had ultimately been restored to the throne was largely owing to 
Clarendon’s patient efforts whilst in exile. For many years he had given 
the King devoted service. Ail the same he was too often tactless and 
dictatorial, and too inclined to reprove him for indolence, 


` The summer of 1667 was a fateful period in the Lord Chancellor's life. 
He is nearly always referred to as “an old man”, though only fifty-eight— 
considered old in that age. Various events conspired to make him doleful 
and to embarrass him. His beloved wife had recently died, and his close 
friend the Lord High Treasurer Southampton also died during May, who 
usually supported him in Council. The Treaty of Breda ending the Anglo- 
Dutch Wars (1666-67) caused only disappointment and discontent. 


Lord Clarendon was a convenient scapegoat for the misfortunes which 
had befallen the nation, the decay of trade, the lack of money, the 
extravagance of the Court, and the mal-appropriation of public resources. 
The Plague and the Fire of London in the preceding years had caused 
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considerable bitterness. He was also unfairly charged with selling Dunkirk 
to the French. The people really supposed that he had arranged their 
King’s marriage to a barren wife, so that his own daughter, Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, might eventually be Queen of England. It was, perhaps, - 
unfortunate that during a time of national calamity Clarendon had erected 
in Piccadilly a superb mansion on a site now occupied by Albemarle 
Street. All the same the building had given employment to many un- 
employed people. Evelyn, who visited it on November 28th 1666, described 
it as “a goodly pile to see to, but had many defects as to ye architecture, 
yet plac’d most gracefully’. On its walls a ribald fellow had written: - 


“Three sights to be seen, Dunkirk, Tangiers and a barren Queen.” 

He was very unpopular in the House of Commons, not without some 

justification, for he had attempted to question the privileges of the House 

and interfered too often concerning internal matters. His enemies even 

asserted that the old man was opposed to Parliaments, and that he had 
told the King that he could do without them. 


On August 26th at a momentous interview with Charles IJ, Clarendon 
had stubbornly refused to surrender the Seal, unless deprived of it. Four 
days later he had been deprived of the Great Seal. A countier named 
Bab May now assured Charles IL with nauseating servility that for the first 
time he was now a King. 

‘Hounded and persecuted by the calumnies of his enemies, Clarendon 
turned at bay, like a wounded stag. On October 26th Edward Seymour, 
an unprincipled politician and later Speaker of the House, rose in the 
Commons to accuse the Lord Chancellor of various serious offences. He 
charged him with obtaining money corruptly from Ireland, from the 
Colonies, by preferments in the Law and Church .. . Also that he had 
persuaded the King to dissolve the Parliament and govern by a standing 
army. ‘Altogether there were seventeen heads of accusation. Clarendon 
was impeached for Treason, although there was no evidence. 


His friends urged Clarendon to leave the Kingdom, but he stubbornly 
refused. Gout-ridden and melancholy, he argued that his flight would be 
interpreted as a confession of guilt. When Evelyn visited the ex-Lord 
Chancellor he found him very disconsolate in the garden of his new-built 
palace, “‘sitting in his gout erie bi and seeing the gates setting up 
towards the North and the fiel 


If he were able to obtain the sanction of the King, he was willing to go. 
Clarendon wrote to Charles I imploring him “to put a stop to this severe 
prosecution against me ”. When the Lord Keeper Bridgeman delivered 
this letter to the King he burned it in the flame of a candle, and as he 
watched the charred fragment lick the flames, the King sarcastically 
remarked: “There was something in it that he did not understand, but he 
wondered if Lord Clarendon did not withdraw himself”. The Bishop of 
Hereford acted as an intermediary from the King to persuade Clarendan 
to withdraw, but he failed in his purpose. Charles’s excuse for not granting 
a pass, was that such favour, if known, would incense the Parliament. 
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Among the fallen Lord Chancellor’s influential supporters was the Duke 
of York, his own son-in-law. It is related that the Duke finally told the 
Bishop of Winchester to give a message to the Chancellor “that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to be gone”. Clarendon finally made up his 
mind. After a stormy passage he arrived at Calais at the beginning of 
December. Even the King’s beloved ‘Minette’, his sister the Duchess of 
Orleans was critical of her brother’s treatment of the Minister. To explain 
his actions Charles wrote her from Whitehall on November 30th: ‘The 
truth is, the ill conduct of my Lord Chancellor in my affaires has forced me 
to permitt many inquiryes to be made which otherwise I would not have 
suffred the Parliament to have done, though I must tell you that in them- 
selves they are but inconvenient appearances rather than mischives”. To 
his mother Queen Henrietta Maria, Charles wrote more fully concerning 
this affair. The King also wrote to the Duke of Ormonde: ‘The truth is 
his behaviour and humour was grown so unsupportable to myself and to 
all the world else, that I could not longer endure it, and it was impossible 
for me to live with it and do those things with the Parliament that must be 
done or the government will be lost.” 


Clarendon, a statesman of great integrity, was certainly guiltless of the 
graver accusations, such as treason and corruption, but he may at least 
have been culpable of some of the minor accusations. Clarendon had 
many faults of temperament; he was passionate, prone to irritability, and 
excessively proud. An indifferent administrator, he pursued policies as a 
statesman of temporary expedients, while he did not sufficiently heed 
remote consequeaces. 

Clarendon was a man of warm sympathies. Among his friends were 
some of the most noble personalities of the age of Charles II and later. 
James Butler Ist Duke of Ormonde, Lord Falkland, Lord Southampton 
and Sir Edward Nicholas were numbered among them. Never at ease in 
the dissolute Court of Charles I, he was no laggard in expressing his 
disapproval. He looked back to the cultured Court of Charles I when he 
was a young man as a kind of golden age. He was very industrious. It 
was owing to his efforts that the Royal Society was established. He was 
never morose, indeed he enjoyed society and appreciated rich food and 
wine, though certainly not a glutton. His constant ill-health made him 
irritable and irascible and he could never control his fits of passion. A 
discriminating lover of books he took pleasure in collecting a remarkable 
library. Today he is mainly remembered as a great historian, but he 
excelled not only as a writer, but as an orator. Pepys wrote in October 
1666: “I am mad in love with my Lord Chancellor, for he do comprehend 
and speak out well and with the greatest easinesse and authority that ever 
I saw man in my life.” 

His last seven years in exile in France are memorable because of the 
literary work, which engrossed his mind. One is reminded of the disgrace 
and retirement of his illustrious predecessor Francis Bacon during his last 
years at Gorhambury where he, too, occupied his enforced leisure in 
literary activities. At Montpellier Clarendon wrote the “Vindication” of 
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himself, also his “Essay on Human Nature’, and those on “Envy”, 
“Pride’, “Anger”, and “Patience in Adversity”. He began the History 
of this own life and completed his great work The History of the Rebellion. 
As a historian and descriptive writer Clarendon ranks high. His portraits 
of his contemporaries, such as Lord Strafford, Lord Falkland, and the Lord 
Keeper Coventry are discerning and vivid. Here is an extract from his 
portrait of Coventry: 

“He was a man of wonderful gravity and wisdom, and understood not 
only the whole science and mystery of the law, at least equally with any 
man who had ever sat in that place, but had a clear conception of the 
whole policy of the government, both of Church and State, which, by the 
unskilfulness of some well-meaning men, justled each the other too much.” 

Now aged over sixty he toiled hard to improve his knowledge of French 
and Italian. He also occupied himself in much literary activity in Moulins. 

On December 12th 1667 the Lords had passed a bill for banishing and 
disenabling Lord Clarendon and on the 18th the Commons acted likewise. 
Unless he returned and surrendered himself before February Ist 1668, he 
was to be exiled for life and penalised from ever again holding any office. 
If he later returned to England, he would be charged with High Treason. 
Occasionally one senses the weariness and nostalgia of the exile pining for 
his own country. In 1671 he wrote Charles I, imploring ‘him that “an 
old man, who had served the Crown above thirty years, in some Trust ..., 
might be permitted to end his days, which cannot be many, in his own 
country, and in the society of his children.” 

When Clarendon first landed at Calais, Louis XIV wishing to please 
Charles IY had commanded that under no circumstances should the ex- 
Minister be allowed to remain there. Broken in health, Clarendon remarked 
to the messenger, who brought the news: “The King is a very great and 
powerful prince, but he is not yet so omnipotent as to make a dying man 
undertake a journey.” When the T: riple Alliance between England, Holland 
and Sweden was signed at the Hague, in January 1668, Louis XIV’s policy 
abruptly changed and he was allowed to stay on in Calais. 

During his last years we find him writing a strong letter of protest to 
his daughter the Duchess of York when he heard that she was about to 
become a Catholic. He died at Rouen on December 9th 1674. 

Many years later in 1731 another distinguished exile, Bishop Francis 
Atterbury, wrote of Lord Clarendon, for whom he had high esteem, to the 
royal exile, James II: “he was sacrificed by his master to please those 
who were not afterwards found to be of any great importance to his 
service.” 
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A HABSBURG IN BOURBON SPAIN: 
DONA MARIA CRISTINA OF AUSTRIA 


by Michael McGarvie 


PAIN’S favourite pastime has been described as trying to do without 
the House of Bourbon. Reports from Madrid that General Franco 
will finally take the plunge and proclaim Don Juan Carlos, grandson 
of King Alfonso XIII, as his ultimate successor in the near future recall 
the events and personalities connected with the last restoration of the 
Spanish Monarchy in 1875. On that occasion a pronunciamiento by 
General Martinez Campos at Sagunto brought Don Alfonso XII, then aged 
18 and attending the Royal Military Academy Sandhurst, to the throne. 
Historians differ in their estimates of the character and achievements of 
Don Alfonso XI, but the cardinal rôle which his second wife, Queen 
Maria Cristina, played in maintaining the restored monarchy is not open 
to question. Yet she remains a shadowy figure, albeit one of the few 
great personalities of nineteenth century Spain. Ironically Queen Maria 
Cristina was the first member of the House of Habsburg to grace the 
throne of St. Ferdinand since the death of Carlos I in 1700. By a happy 
chance she was one of the noblest of an imperial race by no means 
lacking in remarkable personages. 
The Archduchess Maria Cristina was born at Gross-Seelowitz on July 
21st, 1858, the daughter of the Archduke Karl Ferdinand of Austria 
(1818-1874) and the Archduchess Elizabeth (1831-1903) whose father was 
Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hungary. She was thus a Habsburg on both 
sides, a grand-daughter of the victor of Aspern and a second cousin of 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. Even as a 
girl she was deeply religious and was appointed by the Emperor Abbess 
of the Hradschin Convent of Noble Ladies at Prague, a comfortable retreat 
- for unmarried ladies in an odour of sanotity whose head was traditionally 
an Austrian Archduchess. It was only necessary, however, to take minor 
vows and thus in 1879 she was summoned from her seclusion to become 
the bride of Don Alfonso XII, Catholic King of Spain. 

Alfonso was a widower. At the age of 20 he had fallen passionately in 
love with his cousin Dofia Maria de las Mercedes, daughter of the Duke 
of Montpensier and the Infanta Luisa Fernanda. They were married on 
January 23rd, 1878. Five months later the new Queen died. The heart- 
broken King was never the same again. ‘Although he continued to do his 

_duty towards his country, he lost interest in his work and became cynical 
and restless. His private life left much to be desired. His liaison with 
Elena Sanz, which produced two sons, gave particular offence to his second 
wife. 

Dynastic considerations, however, took precedence over private grief. 
Spain needed a Queen and Alfonso chose Maria Cristina whom he had 
met when studying at the Theresa College in Vienna. The Duque de 
Bailen was despatched to the Austrian capital to ask for her hand and the 
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marriage took place at the Basilica of Our Lady of the Atocha in Madrid _ 
on November 29th, 1879. Married life for the Archduchess was bitter- 
sweet. She had the misfortune to fall in love with her husband, a love 
which he did not return. “My dearest desire,” she told him pathetically, 
“is to resemble Mercedes in all things, and even if I am to succeed her 
Il can never dare hope to supplant her.”! Life was not made easier by 
Queen Maria Cristina’s ignorance of Spanish nor by the birth of two 
daughters instead of the longed-for Prince of the Asturias. She insisted on 
calling the eldest daughter Maria de Jas Mercedes after her husband’s first 
wife. 

But the Queen’s married life was destined to be. short, AMonso XII 

died of consumption at the Palace of El Pardo on November 25th, 1885, 
three days before his 28th birthday. At the last he seems to have realised 
his wife’s real virtues. “I do not deserve”, he said, “to be cared for as 
you have cared for me. And I know that when I have gone you will care 
for Spain as I have myself.”? Time was to show how worthily she carried 
out this task. 
. The new Queen Regent faced one of the most critical situations in 
Spanish history. The country was tired of disastrous minorities. The new 
Queen was only five and her position was uncertain as the Regent was 
with child. If a son he would take precedence over his sister. The forces 
of Carlism and republicanism again raised their ugly heads. A rising took 
place in Cartagena. The Liberal Party under the leadership of Sagasta 
was discontented. In Paris the ex-Queen Isabella I was ready to intrigue 
against her daughter-in-law. Other members of the unruly Bourbon clan 
were no less backward; later the Duke of Seville had to be sent to prison 
for insulting the Regent. Abroad, Spanish Funds dropped 13 points. The 
Regent herself was unpopular by reason of her name,’ nationality and 
character. All feared a revolution. ‘There is hardly a chance of the Queen 
Regent maintaining her position for more than a year or two” wrote 
Maurice de Bunsen.‘ 

What manner of woman was this who took the helm as the storm clouds 
gathered round the ship of state? Her sister-in-law, the Infanta Eulalia, 
describes her as “of middle height, slender with angular features and large, 
pale, somewhat vacuous eyes”.° But if she lacked the loveliness of her 
predecessor and of her mother, whose beauty had fascinated all Madrid, 
she possessed a charm, elegance and gracious courtesy which those who 
knew her found irresistible. In public she was reserved and a little stiff. 
People accused her of hauteur, the usual fate of retiring personalities who 


1 Quoted in Secret History of the Court of Spain, 1802-1906, by Rachel Chailice (John 
Long, 1909). 


2 Graham, Evelyn, The Life Story of King Alfonso XILI (Herbert Jenkins, 1930). 


3A previous Queen Maria Cristina, widow of Ferdinand VII and Regent for 
Alfonso XIs mother, IsabeHa II, had been unpopular in Spain. 


t Quoted in E. T. S. Dugdale, Maurice de Bunsen: Diplamat and Friend (John 
Murray, 1934). 


ö Memoirs of the Infanta Eulalia (Hutchinson, 1936). 
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stand high. But she was also endowed with the strong will which is often 
the counterpart of shyness. Calm courage marched with natural sagacity, 
tolerance with its handmaid moderation. ‘Above all a selfless sense of 
duty towards God, towards Spain and towards the dynasty gave her the 
strength to rule with pride and resolution. 

As far as her private life is concerned, Queen Maria Cristina had a 

real love and appreciation of music. She was widely read and a good 
raconteuse, Although deeply conservative, her ideas on education and 
the upbringing of her children were enlightened. Her charity was wide- 
spread and generous. Absolutely upright herself, she would tolerate no 
intrigues; the court under the Regency became the devoutest, purest and, 
no doubt, dullest of the century. Withal was a political shrewdness and 
toughness of fibre which stood her in good stead in the trials which were 
to come. 
: On May 17th, 1886, amid great excitement, the Regent gave birth to 
King Alfonso XIII. The dangers threatening the Monarchy began to 
recede. Canovas, the Conservative Prime Minister, wisely disarmed the 
Liberals by handing over his office to their leader Sagasta. By the Pact 
of El Pardo the two statesmen established the system of rotativismo, a 
political truce which lasted until the end of the Regency. The Great 
Powers gave Doña Maria Cristina their full support and any lingering 
Carlism in the Church disappeared when Pope Leo XII became Godfather 
to the young King. 

Queen Maria Cristina has been rightly praised for the tact, wisdom and 
prudence with which she exercised the Regency. Her achievements, how- 
ever, were negative rather than positive, although no less real for that. 
Inevitably rotativismo tended towards the stagnation of political life. 
Little was done to reform abuses or to elevate the condition of the people. 
Elections were shamelessly made and corruption flourished. The Cortes 
was a sham and towards the end of the period the two great political 
parties began to disintegrate. Spain drifted into war with the U.S.A. over 
Cuba. This ended disastrously although in fact Spain was well rid of 
ber colonies which had become millstones round her neck. The Regent 
was much blamed for the defeat. “The fact that the present dynasty 
remains unshaken is entirely due to the Queen Regent, who struggled 
almost unaided at this trying crisis,” wrote the British Ambassador, Sir 
Henry Drummond Wollff.® It is indicative of the respect which the Regent 
had secured, even from the enemies of the Monarchy, that the Throne 
was in no way weakened by the defeat. 

Nevertheless the country was free of civil war and the Monarchy was 
safe. It was only natural that Dofia Maria Cristina should have considered 
this her most important achievement. Training her son for kingship was 
no less a responsibility than ruling Spain. In the Royal Alcazar at Seville 
there is a charming portrait by Gonzalo de Bilbao of the Queen Regent 
and her son. She is dressed in black relieved only by the white and purple 


8 Rambling Recollections, by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff (Macmillan, 1908). 
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sash of the Order of Maria Luisa. She extends her hand protectively over 
the four year old King dressed in white with the red ribbon of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece threaded through his collar. However, she never 
quite succeeded in curbing his imperious character or his leanings towards 
personal rule. 

Don Alfonso XMI came of age on May 17, 1902, and Doña Maria 
Cristina surrendered the Regency. For the rest of her life she took no 
further part in politics, Her counsel and great experience, however, were 
always at the disposal of her son. Like some other foreigners who have 
ruled Spain, she had learnt to know it well and her sureness of touch 
never failed her. It appears that she realised Don AHonso’s fatal error in 
accepting General Primo de Rivera’s coup d'etat and so breaking his 
constitutional oath in 1923. She is said to have warned her son that & 
might cost him his crown. And we hear of her extracting a promise from 
Dr. Maranon, the republican scholar, that he would never “commit an 
act that might harm her son”.? This promise was quickly forgotten. 

Dofia Maria Cristina was happy in the hour of her death. She died 
suddenly at the Royal Palace in Madrid on February 6th, 1929, of agina 
pectoris, the disease which was later to kill her son. The evening before 
she had been discussing arrangements for the reception of the King and 
Queen of Denmark the next day. Her funeral was the occasion of an 
immense popular tribute to her memory. She was buried with traditional 
ceremony at El Escorial. As was customary the Royal Family did not 
attend the funeral. 

To King ‘Alfonso the loss, both personal and political, was immense. 
“I owe everything to the beautiful character of my mother,” he had once 
told a reporter, “who by precept and example instilled in me the sense 
of duty.’’® Now he had lost his best counsellor and became increasingly 
isolated, increasingly ‘hesitant, increasingly adrift. This discouraged the 
monarchists and acted as a spur to republican zeal. Often in the last two 
regal years which remained to him he would go to pray beside his mother’s 
tomb. One of his last acts before leaving the Royal Palace for exile in 
April, 1931, was to gaze fixedly at her portrait. It is not difficult to guess 
his thoughts. The passing of Doña Maria Cristina had been the death- 
knell of the monarchy to which she had dedicated her life. 


i o) in Alvaro Alcalá Galiano, The Fall of a Throne (Thornton Butterworth, 


8 Quoted in Warre Bradley Wells, The Last King (Frederick Muller, 1934). 
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SECRET AGENT 
The Man From Moscow. Greville Wynne. Hutchinson. 30s. 


Colonel Oleg Penkovsky was a Senior Assistant in the Chief Intelligence Direc- 
torate of the Red Army. In 1955, according to Mr. Wynne, whilst Assistant Soviet 
Military Attaché in Ankara, Col. Penkovsky was noticed by a British Agent on 
many occasions to sit alone at a café with a “far-away expression” on his face. 
From this slender straw, British Intelligence deduced the fact that he might be 
willing to talk to someone from the West. Greville Wynne, a business man who had 
formerly been connected with the Security Services, was encouraged to branch 
out into genuine business activities behind the Iron Curtain; for the best Secret 
Agent is, of course, not an Agent masquerading, for example, as a business man 
but a business man, for example, who is also an Agent. Late in 1960, Wynne met 
Penkovsky at a business Conference in Moscow. His task, having made contact 
with Penkovsky, was “to keep the pipeline open”. As a result, Penkovsky, according 
to the author, “perhaps the most valuable Agent who ever came to the West”, 
revealed to British and United States Intelligence “a vast file of topmost Soviet 
secrets” whose revelation would he hoped “‘enable the Western powers to contain 
and even overthrow the tyranny of his country”. The author states that without 
this information President Kennedy would not have been able to handle Mr. 
Kruschchev as he did over the Cuban crisis and that it was information which 
could hardly fail to strengthen the Western Powers in their dealings with Com- 
munist Russia and made it impossible for the Soviet Union to continue its bluff. 

The nature of the disclosures resulting in such momentous consequences the 
author does not specify. Eventually, Penkovsky felt that he was becoming suspect 
and Wynne was instructed to get him out of the Soviet Union. Wynne prepared 
an ingenious stratagem but one which, unfortunately, took a great deal of time, 
for one reason and another, to put into operation. Indeed, before the operation 
was concluded, the Soviet Authorities had seized Penkovsky -and, eleven days 
later, had secured the arrest of Wynne in Bucharest. The latter was taken to Moscow 
for interrogation and later for trial alongside Penkovsky. The author gives a vivid 
account of how terrifying was his existence in prison and of how his trial was stage 
managed. Colonel Penkovsky was sentenced to death amid the jeers and applause 
of the crowd in Court; this sentence was, however, not carried out and two years 
later Colonel Penkovsky, it was said, took his own life in prison. Mr. Wynne was 
sentenced to eight years imprisonment but after some eighteen months, he was 
exchanged for the Soviet spy who called himself Lonsdale. 

The book makes exciting reading and the story is well told, if perhaps too much 
inclined to the “flash back” technique to my mind unsuitable in an important 
account of Intelligence operations and prison experiences. , 

Although British Intelligence is said to spend less money than most of the other 
major powers and also, perhaps, some of the minor ones, it is usually credited with 
being highly efficient. This book certainly reveals that it is incredibly subtle and 
patient. The author, however, raises the question, perhaps unintentionally, of 
whether the cost in brave men and women, in money and time, is worth while. 
Certainly while the “Cold War” is in operation it will continue whether 
it is worth while or not. Obviously some facts obtained by the Secret Service are 
worth far more than others. From such scanty revelations that appear in the Press 
and Memoirs it does not appear that the Intelligence Services throughout the 
world are always too clear as to what the distinction is. I would have thought that 
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in the normal way “hardware” Intelligence, in other words information about 
guns, automatic weapons, tanks, bombs and so forth, is not now worth a great deal. 
After all the major Powers have all the weapons they need to blow their enemies, 
themselves and us all to eternity so that a minor improvement or two does not 
matter very much. What does matter is the thinking in the top military and political 
circles, their methods and their military preparedness and here an officer high up 
in military Intelligence or a Senior Official in an External Affairs’? Ministry can give 
information of immense value. 

It was in this field, the field I have described as being of immense value, that 
presumably Colonel Penkovsky made his contribution and made it because, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wynne, “he was a patriot, loved the Russian people and hated their 
rulers”. He was obviously one of an ever-increasing band in the Soviet Union 
unwilling to remain in perpetual bondage to an obsolete doctrine and a totalitarian 
regime. As such, all men who love freedom will salute him, 

OGMORE 


THE AGE OF REASON 


` The Enlightenment: An Interpretation. The Rise of Modern Paganism. Peter Gay. 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 63s. 


Professor Gay’s latest work is a masterpiece. He has chosen a fine theme and has 
done full justice to it. He was well prepared for his task by previous studies of the 
vast territory covered in this volume. He gains the confidence of the reader from the 
first page and holds it to the end, He writes clearly. This is a book which will prove 
of use to all serious students of the evolution of European thought. 

Everyone has heard of the Enlightenment, what the Germans call the Aufklaerung 
and what is familiarly known as the Century of Reason, and we are presented with 
life-like portraits of the principal actors on the European stage. But Dr. Gay gives 
us a great deal more than an analysis of Eighteenth Century mentality, for half 
the book is devoted to a thorough-going panorama of the predecessors, classical 
and medieval, which made the Enlightenment possible. The Middle Ages which 
cover the thousand years from Augustin to Michiavelli ended with the Renaissance 
in the fifteenth century which witnessed the birth of the free mind in Western Europe 
and the first open challenge to the theocentric millennium. The seventeenth century 
continued the critical work begun in the fifteenth and the birth of modern science 
with Harvey, Newton and Boyle widened the horizon. But there was still much 
to be done and it was the task of the eighteenth century thinkers in various lands 
to continue the removal of the fetters of authority which had pressed so heavily 
upon all but the boldest thinkers. 

The debt of medieval scholars and the Philosophes of the Eighteenth Century to 
classical antiquity was enormous. The two writers who were particularly admired 
were Cicero and Seneca. There was little study of the Greek world of thought but 
the school of Stoicism found many admirers. 

The Enlightenment occupied a larger place in the thoughts of France than in 
any other country, but forerunners were to be found in lesser numbers in several 
lands. Petrarch and Galileo and Beccaria in Italy, Hobbes in England, Reimarus 
and Lessing, Wieland and Kant in Germany reinforced the ranks of the French 
Philosophes. Bossuet in France continued to present the traditional Catholic inter- 
pretation of European history, and in England Bishop Butler made a powerful 
plea for Christian orthodoxy. But far the most influential English thinker of the 
Eighteenth Century was Hume, whose massive Treatise on Human Nature and his 
Essay on Miracles presented a fearless challenge to Christian dogma. We may well 
say that the two most influential soldiers in the army of Enlightenment were Hume 
and Voltaire. The latter, of course, receives the full treatment which he deserves. 
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The author never reveals his own religious and philosophical convictions and is 
therefore in a position to do justice to the various schools of thought which together 
made up the Century of Reason. f 
We are promised a further volume from the same accomplished scholar which 
will deal in greater detail with the thought of the Philosophes. The present volume 
suffices to rank Professor Gay among the greatest interpreters of the struggles of 
the Western mind to explore the secrets of the mysterious universe. 
G. P. Gooca 


THE MEDIEVAL TOWN PLANNER 
New Towns of the Middle Ages. Maurice Beresford. Lutterworth Press. 105s. 


No review of any reasonable length can do justice to this erudite, pains- 
taking and eminently readable study of the plantation-towns of England, Wales 
and Gascony, largely created by Edward I (1272-1307). Mr. Beresford, 
Professor of Economic History in the University of Leeds, needs no intro- 
duction to historians concerned with social and economic aspects of their 
subject or to historical geographers. His earlier studies, including his Lost 
Villages of England and his History on the Ground, whetted the appetite for 
more and with this volume he has offered us a feast. This latest gift runs 
into nearly 700 pages and includes a most valuable gazetteer, a bibliography 
and index, maps and plates ; and it ought to be studied by all and in particular 
by those concerned with ‘urban’ geography and those having to do with 
modern town-planning. 

The text is arranged in four parts, each of several chapters, ‘The Endowment 
of New Towns’, ‘New Towns and Old’, ‘From Beginning to End’ (being 
chronologies of the plantations in England, Wales and Gascony respectively), 
and ‘Evidences’. The fourth as the title implies embraces not merely historical 
evidence based on contemporary sources, but geographical, much of which 
may still be seen by those who have eyes to see. Here it ought to be stressed 
that the work is the outcome both of deep reading and careful examination 
of the various sites done personally by the author ‘on the ground’. Some of 
the photographs reproduced are from bis own camera. 

In his Introduction he teils us how the king, Edward I, called together an 
Assembly of Notables in January, 1297, to consider how best to lay out the 
streets, buildings and defences of a newly created town. They met at Harwich 
and two of them, Henry le Walyes and Thomas Alard, had personal experience 
of newly-planted towns, the latter living in one of them, and to these two 
Edward mostly looked for advice. The need for such new towns should be 
explained for the benefit of the layman. There was the requirement of 
defence and the bastides could house both the garrisons of the castle, many 
yet to be built, the craftsmen employed in the building of them, and the 


trading in domestic and foreign merchandise upon which all ultimately 


depended. Moreover the population was growing and houses had to be provided 
for them. As important, if not more so, was the rise in importance of the 
merchant upon whom the king leaned heavily for his revenues. Edward had 
his eye on the prosperity of both his French and English demesnes; and his 
merchants trading in wine, wool, cloth, spices and other necessities were to be 
encouraged. Thus mostly the new towns were placed where they would 
develop into ports, and the building-plots, or burgages, twenty or more to a 
‘chequer’ with roads in between, according to the lie of the land available, 
were ‘let’ cheaply to the merchants and to others who might be attracted to 
the plantations, particularly the craftsmen; the carpenters, masons, metal- 
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workers, cordwainers, all of whom were needed for building protective 
fortifications, castles and earthworks. Further, by becoming full-time craftsmen 
located in a town, they could escape from their villeinage and receive other 
freedoms or liberties. 

The sites of the new towns were chosen with care whether planted in 
Gascony, England or Wales. The king, like any other feudal lord, had to be 
sure of his legal title to the land they were to occupy. They had to form 
part of his defensive system and capable of developing into social centres. 
Geographical considerations were of paramount importance; the relief of the 
‘terrain, easy access to the sea, natura] drainage and sources of fresh water all 
had to be faken into consideration. The new plantations, as bastides, so-named 
presumably because they had no ‘parentage’ as natural development from 
smaller settlements would have, mostly took a rectilinear form divided by 
roads into oblongs and squares for ease of movement and defence. There was 
nothing unusual in such a plan which goes back to classical times, and although 
subsequent development has often obscured this plan a careful study of the 
Ordnance Survey maps will reveal many extant. The author provides sketch- 
maps of many such in all three countries. In England alone they are yet to be 
found from Berwick to New Winchelsea, from Hull to New Alresford in 
Hampshire. All are listed in the gazetteer and described. A profitable vacation 
could well be spent in studying the more important. 

The work is a mine of information. The publishers in their prospectus- 
announcing it tell us how the author as a boy at Bishop Vesey’s Grammar 
School, ‘was uninterested in history until failure in scholarship examinations 
forced him to look for an easier subject’, and how when an undergraduate at 
Cambridge his attention turned to the subject which he has made his own 
and in which he must be regarded as an authority. Both professionals and 
amateurs should be grateful to him for foresaking his first teenage love. 

GORDON GODFREY 


SHERLOCK HOLMES IN DEPTH 
Seventeen Steps to 221B. Edited by James Edward Holroyd. Allen and Unwin. 35s. 


What is the perennial fascination of the Sherlock Holmes stories? Hardly that 
of technical virtuosity, for a later generation of fictional detectives has accustomed 
us to a degree of sophistication outclassing the most profound efforts of the 
maestro. Nor do the stories survive on literary grounds, being stylistically undistin- 
guished and cliché-ridden. To hazard two guesses, primarily because the reading 
public has accepted Holmes as a character worthy to rank beside Dr. Johnson and 
Cobbett, and secondarily because the stories have an optimum period and locale 
sufficiently removed from current tensions but not inconceivably remote. ; 

The seventeen essays assembled by J. E. Holroyd in the collection under review 

are a set of variations on Sherlockian themes by a variety of authors ranging in 
7 time from a Maurice Baring piece of 1913 to recent contributions in the Sherlock 
Holmes Journal. For the aficionado, it is a most interesting and vastly amusing 
compilation. It is a game, played with mock academic learning by Mer. R. A. 
Knox, in tongue-in-cheek fashion by Arthur Marshall, with filial pastiche by 
Adrian Conan Doyle, and so on. Moreover, there are many aspects of the Holmes 
saga which still await elucidation by future enquirers—why, for instance, despite 
the frequency with which the atmosphere at 221b was poisoned by acrid chemical 
fumes, was the standard of chemical knowledge, especially of the gemstones, so 
deplorably low? Was Holmes merely a poseur, or must one suspect the putative 
or actual chronicler? One would also like to know more about the mysterious 
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Mycroft—was he, as Watson implies, just a stuffed-shirt Establishment figure, or, 
as Gerald Heard obliquely suggests in his brilliant “A Taste for Honey”, an alto- 
gether more interesting character? These, and other vexed questions, still wait the 
attention of earnest Sherlockians! 
E. J. BURBAGE 
THE RUSSIAN NOVEL 


The Russian Novel. F. D. Reeve. Frederick Muller. 30s. 
Stormy Petrel: The Life and Work of Maxim Gorky. Dan Levin. Frederick Muller. 
30s. 


When Pushkin’s great narrative poem “Eugene Onegin” appeared in 1825-1833; 
Russian creative thought and experiment began to pervade European literature- 
The achievements of Turgeniev, Dostoievsky and Tolstoy, followed by Chekov 
and Gorky, continued the process, and it is an accepted fact that the Russian 
influence has been incalculable in the present century. In his brilliant and yet pains- 
taking survey Dr. Reeve remarks in his Introduction to The Russian Novel that, 
after Pushkin’s entry on the scene, “two themes which had been literary topics in 
the eighteenth century became the socially acknowledged responsibilities of literary 
work: concern with style and language itself, and understanding of the sources of 
the values of social existence and their relation to any individual”, and he quotes 
Henry James’s dictum that ‘‘as people feel life so they will feel the art that is most 
closely related to it”. Russian writers in Pushkin’s day had already shown them- 
selves susceptible to European influences—Sterne’s “A Sentimental Journey” was 
one of these, and Rousseau’s writings: both prompting an adjustment of viewpoints 
and attitudes. Pushkin revealed this in his poem, when Tatyana has left unanswered 
Onegin’s letters: 

‘He started reading things at random. 

He went through Gibbon and Rousseau, 

Manzoni, Herder, and Chamfort, 

Madame de Stael, Bichat, Tissot, 

Read the sceptical Pierre Bayle, 

Read the works of Fontenelle, 

Read some of our own native sons 

Without rejecting anything...’ 
And so, probing, reflecting and assessing, Pushkin made his way towards the 
methods of social realism, “leaning forward, both by theme and by narrative 
expansiveness, to ‘Fathers and Children’, to ‘The Idiot’, to ‘Anna Karenina’—and, 
finally, to ‘Doctor Zhivago’, our contemporary ‘novel in prose*.” Dr. Reeve then 
discusses some of Russia’s most formative novelists, including Lermontov, Gogol, 
Goncharov, Turgeniev, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Chekov, Sologub and Pasternak. 
His method i is one that should particularly appeal to the general reader: to take the 
author’s main work and discuss it thoroughly, thus communicating his own critical 
reactions, for example, to such masterpieces as “Dead Souls”, “Crime and Punish- 
ment” and “Anna Karenina”. It is a method that could not be bettered. 

In Stormy Petrel, the American novelist Dan Levin combines a ‘Life’ of Maxim 
Gorky with a close critical study of the great revolutionary’s numerous works. The 
keynote of the book is struck in the first chapter of Book 1, “Orphan of the Burning 
Heart”, describing Gorky’s birth (in 1868), his family and violent poverty-stricken 
environment seven years after the liberation of the serfs in Russia. As he wrote 
himself, “From the age of ten I have had to stand on my own feet. I had no time to 
study. I could only gulp life, and work, and life warmed me with blows of its fists, 
and stroked me with everything good and bad. . .” Thus an uncompromising 
revolutionary spirit came into action, storm-swept and storm-ridden until his death 
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in 1936 and the burial of his ashes in the Kremlin wall. Mr. Levin’s final chapters 
make disquieting reading. The year before his death Gorky had been refused a 
passport to attend ‘an international congress against war and fascism’ in Paris. 
Early in 1936 he again applied for one, to go to Italy in quest of health. This, too, 
was refused. Yet Gorky had a hero’s funeral, and on the eve of a long period of 
Stalinist purges which Mr. Levin lists in dreadful detail. Stormy Petrel is the grim 
story of a grim man—more propagandist than artist—best remembered for that 
memorable drama, “The Lower Depths”. Mr. Levin helps us to understand the 
man and the writer. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


MODERN MASCULINITY 
The American Male. Myron Brenton. Allen and Unwin. 28s. 


Broadmoor wife-murderers have often been incited to the crime by dominant 
marital partners who have unconsciously demasculinised them by cumulative 
belittling of their virility, and by usurpation of their masculine role. For the dimin- 
ished male is a dangerous as well as a pathetic figure. Myron Brenton’s challenging 
socio-psychological study revolves around the American masculinity crisis, but the 
increasing spread of Americanised culture is extending the threat to males in many 
other countries as well. 

It is a convention, ratified by repition, to regard America as a matriarchy, but 
this, claims Mr. Brenton, is no more than a myth, created as a rationalisation by 
the beleaguered American male to express his fear in the face of woman’s incursion 
upon his traditional preserves. 

For the average American male, work is at the centre of his conception of himself 
as a man. But how is he to reconcile the sedentary, over-refined life thrust upon 
him by economic and societal pressures with his hunter, builder, hewer of wood 
and drawer of water image of the past ? How is he to equate sexual equalitarianism 
with his patriarchal prerogatives as provider, protector and possessor? 

Snared in the masculinity trap, he has become a mouse in a maze, crippled by 
the conformist obligation to act out the ‘strong, silent’ myth. Intensifying competi- 
tiveness, accompanied by ever more acute security-hunger and an artificially 
heightened demand for the success indices of more and more consumer goods, 
has reduced man-the-breadwinner’s capacity for playing his traditional part in the 
family constellation. Circumstance hobbles him as a father. As husband-lover, 
woman’s sexual emancipation has emasculated him and struck at the roots of his 
bedroom domination. Her trespass into what were once exclusively male fields of 
employment has riven another of his strongholds. 

To a great extent, the contemporary male predicament is the consequence of his 
acceptance of the rigid emotional mould fashioned for him by female hands. That 
is the crowning irony. But where is the remedy? 

Unshipped, he may seek instant therapy by taking up a ‘manly’ sport or hobby. 
But this is to confuse masculine activity with masculine attitude. Mr. Brenton’s 
recommendation to corporate manhood is that the mid-twentieth-century male 
should renounce his outdated concept of patriarchy, and accept the comforting 
flexibility of equalitarianism. Man the lonely monolith can only be eroded by the 
tide of modernity. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
The North Country. Graham Turner. Eyre & Spottiswode. 45s. 


Graham Turner’s latest book deals with the north of England, the poor relation 
in the much-discussed “‘two-nations” theory. The North Country pays homage to 


, 
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Priestly and Orwell, but its attention to detail within its limited area Places it more 
in the style of Anatomy of Britain. Priestly’s contemporary successor is Geoffrey 
Moorhouse’s excellent book, The Other England. 

Mr. Turner is primarily concerned with myth—in this case the Northern myth 
that the South of England, like a parasite, feeds off the sweat and toil of the North, 
and the comparable Southern myth that the North is the grim home of heavy 
industry, grubby textile mills, back-to-back housing and Andy Capp social attitudes. 
Like all myths there is a certain amount of truth buried beneath a mountain of 
misconception and inaccuracy. Again, like many myths, it is a long time a-dying. 
The reality behind the myth is changing very rapidly and the effects of this change 
are far more radical than people realise. One of the merits of Mr. Turner’s book is 
his keen awareness of this and his appreciation and understanding of the problems 
involved. 

The changes being wrought in the North are nowhere more apparent than in 
the opening chapter entitled, with a nostalgic backward glance to George Orwell, 
The Road from Wigan Pier. Orwell would probably have difficulty in recognising | 
Wigan as the town he visited in the thirties. Wigan is proof that the grim poverty 
which was so widespread throughout the North at the time Orwell and Priestly 
were writing about has been, to a great extent, conquered. The working conditions 
in Wigan’s brand new baked bean factory, and scores of other enterprises like it 
over the North, are a far cry from those in the satanic mills fifty or even thirty years 
ago. The changing employment patterns, with spotless, modern factories replacing 
worn out coal mines and superfluous textile mills, are playing the dominant role 
in changing the social habits and way of life in the North. It is these changes that 
Mr. Turner charts so clearly and sharply in a wide ranging book covering the 
textile belt of East Lancashire, the heavy industry and feudal estates of Yorkshire, 
and the decaying mining areas of Durham to the snobbish exclusiveness of certain 
parts of Cheshire and the prosperity of the new middle classes (in reality the old 
working classes with money and/or education) in the new towns and housing 
estates. 

By its very nature The North Country is not a sociological tract; it is a highly 
impressionistic work that deals with its subject with sensitivity and intelligence. 
In so personal a book it is regrettable that the author's self-effacement has persuaded 
him to quote large chunks from doubtless worthy notables at the expense of giving 
his own views and feelings. Some readers may quarrel with certain emphases and 
omissions; for example, many people would feel that Rugby League occupies a more 
central place in social and sporting life in some areas of the North and demands 
more than a footnote. These are minor quibbles, however, in an otherwise 
excellent book. 

J. A. MARTIN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The British System of Government 
(Alien and Unwin, 35s., cloth; 21s. 
paper). This is a new addition to the 
Minerva Series of Students’ Hand- 
books, by Professor A. H. Birch. It 
is a useful introductory survey of the 
whole process and machinery of 
government and the rights of the 
citizen. There is the usual emphasis 
upon the executive and administrative 


side of government. He discounts the 
view that we are moving towards the 
Presidential system. By contrast with 
the United States’ President, the 
Prime Minister remains far more tied 
to his party, as for example in the 
appointment of ministers. The 
doctrine of collective ministerial 
responsibility, unknown in America, 
still applies. Professor Birch discusses 
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the role of the monarch in the appoint- 
ment of the Prime Minister. “The 
behaviour of the monarch is governed 
by conventions which leave very Httle 
room for personal initiative or 
influence.” Indeed he might have 
gone further and concluded that 
there is now no room at all for royal 
discretion. In recent years the question 
has arisen tn the appointment of 
Conservative Prime Ministers when it 
has not been clear whom the party 
might have as its Leader. The point 
could never arise with the Labour 
Party who elect their Leader by 
Parliamentary votes. Now that the 
Conservatives have followed and 
adopted an electoral procedure, the 
Monarch would be bound to accept 
this as determining the appointment. 
The author might have given more 
attention to the role of the judiciary, 
and also dealt in more detail with the 
rights of the subject. However, he is 
refreshingly realistic on the latter 
question and appreciates that the 
police do from time to time act 
illegally in relation to the detention 
and interrogation of suspects. 


No-one could dispute the statement 
on the jacket of Dr. Louis Filler’s The 
Unknown Edwin Markham (The An- 
tioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
$6.00) that, for the first third of the 
twentieth century, the figure of Edwin 
Markham dominated the American 
cultural scene. His poem “The Man 
with the Hoe” swept the English- 
speaking world; but that fame is long 
past and he must be ranked as a lesser 
Longfellow, though “The Ballad of 
the Gallows-Bird”, published when 
Markham was seventy-three, has been 
compared with Buchanan’s “The Ballad 
of Judas Iscariot”. The greatest honour 
he received was when the President 
invited him to read his poem “Lincoln” 
at the unveiling and dedication of the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington—a 
signal honour only equalled by the late 
President Kennedy’s gesture to Robert 
Frost at his Inauguration ceremony. 
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Markham was a striking figure in the 
literary establishment of his day: Dr. 
Filler’s book preserves him for pos- 
terity. i 


Vincent Van Gogh, a Psychological 
Study (Allen and Unwin, 36s.). This 
is a psychoanalytic study by Dr. 
Humberto Nagera of Van Gogh, both 
as a man and as a painter, based upon 
letters written by him to his brother 
and on additional information derived 
from The Complete Letters of 
Vincent Van Gogh published by 
Thames and Hudson. These letters, 
often intimate, are of great interest 
and no doubt assist in assessing his 
character and the motivations of his 
life. In her Foreword, Anna Freud 
writes of the author’s “essential 
conclusion”, that the “gift of creative 
activity may fail tragically to provide 
sufficient outlets or acceptable 
solutions for the relief of intolerable 
internal confhicts and overwhelming 
destructive powers active within the 
personality”. 


Evergreens for your Garden (John 
Gifford, 25s.). This is a very useful 
book by Mr. Douglas Bartrum for the 
ordinary gardener who wants some 
basic information about evergreens and 
advice as to choice for his garden. 
There are chapters on the 
Rhododendron, easy to grow ever- 
greens such as Mahonias and Laurel 
and Privet, evergreen trees, Camellias, 
Lavender, Heather, Conifers and 
miscellaneous shrubs and climbers. 
There are numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding a few in colour. The same 
publishers have also published a 
revised edition of Mr. Arthur J. 
Simons’ AIl About Greenhouses (21s). 
This again is a useful illustrated book 
for the gardener who wants advice 
about installing a greenhouse, and the 
type required for his particular needs. 
There is also much information which 
many owners of existing greenhouses 
will find valuable. 
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TOO MANY OVERSEAS CHARITIES? 
by J. Ward Daw 


66 ND the greatest of these is charity,” says the familiar text. 
Taking the word in its now current meaning, the baffled man or 
woman of good-will and restricted means, might be tempted to 

add “and also the most numerous, and by far the most damant!” 

Charities proliferate in these affluent days, and the bewildered donor, 
heart strings stretched this way and that by the persistent and skilful 
appeals continually launched, and ingeniously designed to touch a wide 
range of human emotions, may well find that the hand that reaches out for 
the cheque book becomes palsied by indecision and by doubt. 


Not only is it now a matter of choice between many competitors of 
equal virtue, but there is also in most of us a lingering doubt about the 
strict necessity of some charitable organisations, and even a suspicion that 
the chief motive behind the activities of an unidentifiable few may not 
be as pure as could be hoped. 

Such doubts, easily aroused, are not easily assuaged. 

Public accountability, official regulation and inspection, goes a long 
way to deter fraud, and what escapes the increasingly closely drawn net 
of the authorities can be reasonably assumed to be no worse a shadow 
on charity as a whole than that cast by the rogues and the criminals in 
all walks of life. 

But the multiplicity of charities, and the way they proliferate, would 
survive even completely efficient inspection. 

That this is not necessarily a bad thing is a plea that needs to be made, 
and deserves more careful thought. 
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To begin with, the need is so immense that all we can do, redoubled 
again and again, will still fall woefully short of the minimum necessities. 
We, in the Western world, have made for ourselves a common standard of 
prosperity that even the rich of earlier generations would have envied. In 
doing this, we have brought the whole world under contribution, and this 
process has had two inescapable consequences. The first, and on the short 
term the more perilous, is that we have woken the major part of mankind 
from an age-long slumber. By opening the Pandora’s box of science and 
technology, the West has elevated the condition of its own peoples to 
Jevels beyond the range even of the most fevered imaginations of earlier men, 
and at the same time, has set to work the potent yeast of innovation and 
of material progress throughout the world. The second consequence is 
less often realised. By rousing itself, and then awakening the world, the 
West has opened the eyes of its own people to the conditions that rule 
in the other parts of the world, and provided the means for the rapid 
dissemination of the details about them, in all their wretchedness and horror. 


We have again enacted the myth of the Garden and of the Fail. Once 
we have eaten of the fruit of the tres of the knowledge of good and evil, 
we cannot stay the consequences or reverse the process. Even if, like some 
modern Pharisee, we elected to pass by on the other side, in these days 
of close interconnections and rapid transport, what in the past might have 
been the private misery of an isolated unfortunate, to-day can become the 
peril of nations far removed. 


Seen clearly, an attempt to ignore or segregate the miseries of others is 
evidently doomed to fail. We cannot do it: they will not allow it. It is 
not only in political and racial matters, nor in South Africa alone, that 
apartheid has no future! 

The troubles of the world lie on our shoulders, willynilly. The reasonable 
course is to consider how best to carry so monstrous a load. 

If this view is accepted, several secondary conclusions become visible. 

The multiplicity of agencies can be seen as part of a universally valid 
pattern of organic growth. 

All nature at all times (a bold, but, surely, justified assertion?) sows 
many to raise few. The whole story of life on this earth is composed of a 
myriad tentative endeavours, and only by hind sight can we see those few 
that come through {and then too often deceive ourselves by confusing what 
has ‘by many chances happened, with the inevitable! ) 

No man knows the shape of the future. All we can say, and that 
completely confidently, is that it will grow out of the present and the past. 
If the processes of life in our planet are seen with sufficient humility, 
we can even be thankful that there are many alternative ways forward— 
for otherwise it might conceivably “all depend on me,” and that is a 
responsibility that would shadow the days of most of us! 


The modern scientist, with his ‘pure’ research, seeks patiently and 
faithfully to explore all possible courses that open to his probing examina- 
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tion of the nature of things. Cybernetics, if I understand them, also 
postulate the principle of the use of alternative and parallel means, with 
the knowledge that most must eventually fail, but in the faith that one, 
at present not distinguishable, may succeed. 

These seem persuasive grounds for regarding the many headed nature 
of the attack on misery as nothing to be regretted: on the contrary, we 
may well be thankful that in seeking a common goal no possible path that 
is discovered, is for long neglected. 

But there is another consequence of the acceptance by the West of a 
responsibility towards the rest of mankind. 

With the best will in the world, and with the utmost seff-sacrifice, the 
West simply cannot carry the miseries of the rest of the world on its 
shoulders. 

It seems inescapably true that the best aid to those in misery is the 
kind of assistance that will, as soon as possible, enable them to stand on 
their own feet, accept responsibility for their own maintenance, and work. 
out their own salvation. 

To say this is not in any way to decry or diminish the plea for immediate 
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aid to meet desperate needs. It will be many years before the last skinny 

arm has stretched out to seek the crumbs that fall from our (the rich 

man’s! ) tables, and many years before we can open the newspaper without 

‘meeting the dumb appeal in the sad eyes of a picture of an evidently 
child. 


> 


starving 

Of course, we must do what we feel we can to relieve such plainly 
inescapable and immediate misery. 

But we should also hold our charitable reactions sufficiently in rein 
to reserve a little of our generosity for forms of aid that are truly radical, 
that go down to the roots of these dreadful and disturbing happenings, that 
do what can be done to prevent the necessity for such assaults upon our 
pity, 

By the nature of things, appeals for such long-term aid lack the 
immediate impact that is evident in the pitiable and the horrible present 
conditions of the unfortunate. The urge to put a handful of rice (or its 
equivalent) into the out-stretched bowl of the starving beggar, is usually 
irresistible. The appeal for the kind of aid that will in due course make 
the beggar self-supporting, is something that has to be argued. It must 
find a way to bridle the impulses of the heart by bringing into action the 
potentially more far-reaching capacities of the head! 


Many charitable and other agencies are at work on this plane of action. 
Crops will grow, crafts will flourish, not only now, but for a long time to 
come, as the outcome of these kinds of aid. Wherever they succeed in 
their aims, they will diminish the numbers in the forest of skinny arms, 
and the multitude of starving eyes, now and forever. 


My purpose is to ask for a little consideration and a little help for 
another and a newer aspect of the long-term action against human misery. 


It seems so obvious as to be a truism, that for people to be able to do 
much to hetp themselves, they need the basis of a reasonably healthy body. 
A body that is racked by disease, invaded by parasites, debilitated by 
malnutrition, can, even with the utmost willingness, do far jess for its 
self-preservation—not to say its improvement—than one that is free of 
these disabilities. 

We are told that most (indeed nearly all) the misery that afflicts the 
world is preventable. Four out of five of the starving have other sources 
of nutrition readily available, if only they knew of them, and could be 
persuaded to use them. In one African hospital, as another example, only 
two out of a hundred babies were there for troubles that call for such 
care here in Britain. The other ninety-eight need not have been there, if 
their mothers had known ‘how to feed them and how to protect them from 
avoidable infections. 


The process of overcoming this avoidable misery is health education. 
But health education is not quite so simple as it might appear. It seeks 
to change the accepted behaviour patterns of those it tries to heip. We 
only need to think for an instant of our own problems in changing habits 
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that threaten our well-being, to be able to see that something more than 
slogans, or information, is required. Health education studies the problems 
of helping people to help themselves, in the necessary depth, so that those 
who teach are better equipped to convey their essentially necessary 
messages. ' 

The British Society for International Health Education has brought 
together men and women of acknowledged pre-eminence in the fields of 
health, of medicine and of education. It has developed teaching methods 
for training people to teach the basic principles of healthy living in ways 
they can accept. The training is mainly of educated local people on 
the spot, in the areas in which their work must be done. Not. only does 
health education help the peoples overseas to help themselves to better 
living, it also arranges that this help comes from instructed people 
among their own number. 

That a course of action so plainly full of promise has already captured 
the imaginations of many professional leaders here in Britain is not 
surprising. 

Now, led by Mr. Harald Peake, the chairman of Lloyds Bank, as 
President; by Sir John Wolfenden as chairman, and by Sir John Peel, the 


Queen’s gynaecologist, as deputy chairman, all the Society needs is— ` 


your help! 
Let us hear from you, soon. 


[J. Ward Daw is Honorary Secretary, British Society for International 
Health Education, 24, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1.] 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE POLITICS OF THE 
ARABIAN PENINSULA 


by Marc Lee and Geoffrey Matthews 


COMPLEXITY not envisaged by the framers of the United Nations 

Charter is the existence of semi-dependent states that have ill-defined 

relations with so-called administering powers. The Arabian Peninsula 
is a uniquely difficult area in this regard containing as it does Bahrain, 
`- Qatar, the Seven Trucial States, Muscat and Oman and that grouping of 
states known collectively as South Arabia—collective in name even if in 

nothing else, © 

‘ This remote area poses many special problems, inter alia, the peculiar 
and differing nature of its legal relationships with the United Kingdom, 
the degree of representativeness of its governments, the amenability of its 
local rulers to British or for that matter to United Nations advice, its 
rudimentary social infra-structure, and its extraordinarily diverse economic 
circumstances varying from the staggering family oil fortunes of the ruler 
of Abu Dhabi to the grinding poverty of Upper 'Aulaqi in South Arabia, 
where even the ruler has no great wealth. 

United Nations’ awareness of the difficult problems of this area developed 
rather suddenly, after the Kuwait Crisis of 1961-62 underlined the potential 
instabilities and dangers existing in Arabia. These were made even clearer 
by civil disorder in Yemen—consequent upon the death of the Imam in 
September 1962—which led to full-scale conflict between the new republican 
regime and supporters of the deposed royalists. The domestic issue in 
Yemen was enormously complicated by the interventions of an outside 
power, the United Arab Republic, on the side of the republicans which 
provoked a corresponding involvement by the Kingdom of Saudi ‘Arabia 
on the side of the royalists. Faced with a deteriorating situation likely to 
have dangerous ramifications, the United Nations established a 200 
strong U.N. Observer Group to facilitate disengagement arrangements 
between the outside powers neither of which in the event showed the 
slightest willingness to disengage. General van Horn, the Swedish head of 
the U.N. mission, frustrated ‘by the non-compliance of the U.A.R. and 
Saudi Arabia, urged decisive United Nations action seemingly undeterred 

‘by the presence of a 13,000 strong Egyptian force—a factor which never- 
theless weighed with the Secretary-General to the extent that van Horn 
was relieved of his command and the mission withdrawn. 

This abortive initiative by the United Nations illustrated the difficulties 
of discharging a useful disengagement role in circumstances where rival 
powers are drawn into a situation akin to a political vacuum. The Yemen 
problem dramatised the process of social change in the Arabian Peninsula 
where secularism and the drive for modernisation have increasingly 
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isolated the position of the traditional rulers in regard to the broad mass 
of the subjects from whom they derive allegiance. 

The United Nations has experienced great difficulty in assessing the 
representativeness and thus the validity of traditional rule in the sheikdoms 
of the Arabian Peninsula where the question of imperfect sovereignty is 
most intricate. Article 4 of the U.N. Charter simply declares—‘Membership 
in the United Nations is open to all peace loving states which accept the 
obligations contained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of 
the Organisation, are able and willing to carry out these obligations. The 
admission of any such state to membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision in the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council.” This definition has been of little assistance to 
the U.N. Committee on Colonialism in determining the validity or other- 
wise of the Federation of South Arabia established by Great Britain in 
1959 to promote the development of her protectorates leading to complete 
sovereignty and independence in accordance with Article 73: 


“Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities 
for the administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained 
a full measure of self-government, recognise the principle that the interests 
of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount and accept as a 
sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost, within the system 
of international peace and security established by the present Charter, 
the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, and, to this end— 
a) To ensure with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, 

their political, economic, social and educational advancement, their - 

just treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

b) To develop self-government, to take account of the political aspirations 
of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of 
their free political institutions according to the particular circumstances 
of each territory and its peoples and their varying stages of 
development.” 

The United Nations Committee on Colonialism paid increasing 
attention to the Federation of South Arabia after the succession to it on 
January 18, 1963, of the Colony of ‘Aden. The political unit thereby 
created joined together in an immediately disputed union the substantially 
feudal sheikdoms of the interior and the modern city of Aden. 

Under the terms of the Federal Constitution the supreme organ of 
government, the Federal Supreme Council, was dominated by the sheikly 
rulers to the disadvantage—in the view of most Adenis—of the interests 
of their city. 

Indeed from the enforced incorporation of Aden in the Federation 
there developed increasingly violent opposition to the whole structure 
of the Federation. Abdulah al Asnag, then Secretary-General of the Aden 
Trades Union Congress, attacked the Federation on the grounds that it 
was a device by which totally unrepresentative sheikly rulers could 
perpetuate their influence in the hinterland and control Aden and by 
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which the United Kingdom could be provided with a convenient reason 
for maintaining its strategic base at Aden after the grant of i 
to the Federation. 


The United Nations Committee on Colonialism took a jaundiced view 
of the Federation and of British policy towards it. On 11 December 1963 
it recommended independence and the removai of the British base— 
conditions unacceptable to the United Kingdom at that time. Faced by 
mounting terrorism in Aden Colony the London Conference met late in 
1964 and agreed that the South Arabian Federation should have 
independence not later than 1968. 


Opposition to the Federation had created so serious a deterioration in 
the internal security of the Federation by September 1965, that Sir 
Richard Turnbull, the High Commissioner, felt compelled to declare a 
state of emergency and also to divest himself of his Chief Minister Abdul 
Mackawee who went into voluntary exile in Cairo, which had become 
the centre of Nasser-backed opposition to the Federation. 


By 1966 the U.N. Committee on Colonialism had come to reject 
absolutely the Federal Government on the grounds of its unrepresentative- 
ness and declared in June: “The responsibilities devolving on the United 
Kingdom as the administering power could not be shifted or circumvented 
through any action by an unrepresentative regime.” Subsequently the 
Twenty First General Assembly passed without dissent a milder resolution 
catling for a special mission to Aden to recommend practical steps for 
“determining the extent of the U.N. participation in the preparation and 
supervision of elections” and ‘‘for the establishment of a central caretaker 
government for the territory”. 


The fundamental weakness of the General Assembly resolution was 
that no indication was given of the attitude to be adopted towards the 
Federal Government by the visiting mission. It was moreover soon clear 
that the composition of the mission posed serious difficulties for the 
Secretary General U Thant. When at dast its membership was settled it 
consisted of Dr. Perez Guerero of Venezuela (Chairman), Mr. Abdul 
Shalizi of Afghanistan and Mr. Mousa Keita of Mali. Perhaps predictably 
the Mission containing two pronounced anti-colonialists Keita and Shalizi 
based its attitude to the problem on the uncompromising stance of the 
Committee on Colonialism. 

The five days spent by the Mission in Aden were singularly unproductive 
and reached a tragic impasse when the Federal Government refused to 
allow Dr. Guerero to broadcast over Federal media the Mission’s view that 
the Federation did not exist. The U.N. Mission then left the territory with 
considerable haste despite the advice of U Thant that they should stay to 
proceed with their task. The British Government has since repeated its 
desire for U.N. assistance in the discharge of its onerous responsibilities 
in South 'Arabia and has invited the Special Mission to return there, but 
clearly the Mission could only be effective with re-defined terms of reference 
especially since the Federal Government has collapsed. 


` 


` 
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Great Britain has set the date of independence and of withdrawal of 
her ground troops for January 9, 1968. If a situation of grave difficulty 
is to be avoided, swift and positive United Nations re-involvement in the 
South Arabian situation is essential. But such re-involvement can only be 
effective if both the National Liberation Front (N.L.F.) and the Front For 
The Liberation of Occupied South Yemen (F.L.O.S.Y.) agree. Since there 
is continuing disagreement between them, the N.L-F. and F.L.O.S.Y. appear 
incapable of forming a provisional Government. 


What of the possible future involvement of the United Nations in 
South Arabia and indeed in other states in this troubled area; for instance, 
Muscat and Oman already affected by the so-called Arab liberation 
movement? Despite its disastrous first visit the U.N. Mission cannot be 
totally discounted though its credibility must certainly be in question. 
Given different members—of the standard normally associated with difficult 
United Nations missions—the Organisation could provide invaluable 
assistance in the matter of the formation of the provisional government 
in South Arabia. The British Foreign Secretary, George Brown, is 
committed to finding an acceptable caretaker government before indepen- 
dence is put into effect but his representatives have shown no success thus 
far in persuading either of the leading nationalist groups to contemplate 
joining some kind of coalition. Persuasion by the United Nations might 
yield more positive results; though it may be too late. 


A total impasse still exists in South Arabia between the Nationalists, 
with the United Kingdom looking almost helplessly on. A United Nations 
role remains the one helpful way of avoiding a blood-bath leading to 
capitulation by one contending party or the other. In the inflamed 
atmosphere of South Arabia capitulation would only follow an armed 
struggle of the most savage intensity. 

Should the United Nations assist materiady in the resolution of this 
dangerous conflict it would in the course of time be the better able to help 
in Muscat and Oman, ‘The Trucial states, Qatar and Bahrain—-the littoral 
states of the Arabian Peninsula whose form of government differs 
profoundly from modern Arab concepts and whose oiten large scale oil 
deposits excite the interest of external powers and neighbouring Arab 
states. Adl these territories are fundamentally weak and the United 
Kingdom—the guarantor power in the area for so long—is manifestly 
beginning the process of arranging its disengagement. The guarantor power 
is also the administering power in the U.N. sense though it is in a less 
than strong position because it lacks the full colonial authority that would 
enable it to control the evolution of the independence process as it did in 
Malaysia, Kenya or India. 

Those who believe that the United Nations has value in the peaceful 
settlement of disputes would wish to see the General Assembly define more 
clearly the attitude of the Organisation to the responsibilities of administer- 
ing powers in semi-colonial situations and to the responsibilities of the 
United Nations itself in such difficult questions, The littoral states of the 
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RE is both fascination and satisfaction in discerning a national 
policy which not merely survives but develops steadily and consistently 
in the course of a century or more, and which moreover has been 

maintained up to the present when most external relationships appear to 
be transitory affairs; a policy based not merely upon expediency but 
also in harmony with the interests of the states and inhabitants of the 
countries affected, even though it has tended to fluctuate at times in 
accordance with the ascendant political philosophy. In considering British 
policy in the Persian Gulf, of which the maritime arm has been the chief 
instrument by which the paramount interests of Britain and the Indian 
Empire in that region were conserved and advanced, there is manifest 
a state of continuity which would seem to be almost the result of logical 
processes and which possesses a rare validity in this day of shifting 
circumstances. Throughout the dast three hundred years military and 
mercantile priorities were intermingled, not only on the side of Britain but 
also by her European maritime competitors, though it has well been 
observed that most of the early activities in the Persian Gulf, even before 
the times of which we are treating, were commercial rather than naval, 
but naval power must rest upon a prosperous mercantile marine, so that 
in the early stages at deast it is impossible, even if desirable, to separate 
the one from the other. 

Britain made her political entry into the Persian Gulf in 1622 when 
Hormuz was captured from the Portuguese who had hitherto controlled 
those waters since Albuguerque’s first incursion there in 1507, and from 
that later date there has been maintained in the Gulf region a maritime 
presence which has been inseparable from mercantile interests. Despite 
later technical developments of which aviation is possibly the most notable, 
the maritime forces have remained prime arbiters in the preservation of 
peace and order over a vast field which has comprehended both 
Constantinople and Calcutta, and which Britain, as an emerging imperial 
power in the East, was obliged to sustain. 

The first Englishmen to visit the Gulf did so in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and through the efforts of these Elizabethan adventurers 
were established the trading connections which ultimately led to the 
founding of the East India Company in 1600; this great organisation 
remained, until two and a half centuries later at the conclusion of the 
Indian Mutiny, the dominating commercial, military and political factor 
in the Gulf and its seaward approaches. The defeat of the Portuguese was 
noteworthy also as indicating for the first time in the British era the naval 
inadequacy of the Persians; this lack of sea power belonging to any country 
or shaikhdom occupying portions of the Gulé littoral has been a decisive 
factor in Gulf politics from the advent of the Portuguese until our own 
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__ Throughout the ceatury-and-a-half which followed, events ultimately 

favoured the Company, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the changing 
fortunes of Britain’s rivals, the Dutch and the French, during that period, 
since the threat presented by them was a passing, if drawn-out phase, and 
though at times serious it was of no great significance in subsequent 
history. It is, however, appropriate to recall that since the sixteenth century 
one or other of the great naval powers of Western Europe has dominated 
the Persian Gulf, and the sustained ascendancy of Britain over those waters 
is due to the formulation of principles steadfastly observed, backed by the 
will to enforce that observance. It should not be assumed, though, that the 
English flag was commonly to be seen throughout all that period, for the 
Gulf was an area ancillary to the major trading region of India where 
the Company’s activities were concentrated, and indeed it was at times 
difficult to maintain an adequate presence between Bombay and Basra. 
By the terms of their engagement with Persia after the expulsion of the 
Portuguese, the East India Company undertook to keep two men-of-war 
constantly for the defence of the Gulf, as much in the Persian interest as 
the Company’s own, but even that undertaking was difficult to fulfil, for 
the Council at Surat in 1661 is found complaining that “whereas our 
Honourable Employers were pleased . . . to promise a supply of three 
ships this year for the prosecution of the aforesaid affaire and on further 
consideration have sent forth only one, our want of shipping is first and 
principally to be considered”, whilst a hundred years later, in 1759, the 
French found it convenient to destroy the English factory at Gombroon 
(Bandar Abbas) which was then unprotected by any maritime force, Such 
parsimony at home was to become apparent throughout the following 
centuries, and this has not been the only circumstance in imperial history 
when private enterprise overseas has been accorded a grudging support 
from the seat of government. 

The year 1668 saw the first convoys formed for merchant traffic in the 
Persian Guif and the Red Sea as a safeguard against piracy, and further 
reference will be made to the British efforts to quell the hostile tribes 
whose depredations were to play havoc on both sides of the Gulf for 
want of a maritime police force. In 1741 Nadir Shah unsuccessfully 
attempted to build his own ships at Bushire from timber grown in the 
Caspian provinces; but despite repeated applications then (which were 
renewed during the following century) for British naval assistance, either 
by the Shah in support of various enterprises contemplated against Muscat 
and lesser Arab chiefs, or by the Turkish authorities with similar intent, 
the Company evinced reluctance to provide ships for a hostile purpose, 
or to become embroiled in the internecine quarrels in the Gulf. 


This attitude of non-involvement was no doubt partly due to consideration 
of the shortage of shipping available throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century since London, and not for the last time in the history of British 
interests east of Suez, clearly expected maritime policy and defence to be 
carried out with slender resources stretched to the utmost. The latter part 
of that century saw ships of the Royal Navy operating in the Gulf and 
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neighbouring waters in support of the East Indiamen, and H.M.S. Seahorse 
arrived at Bushire in 1775 bearing in her complement Midshipman Horatio 
Nelson, but notwithstanding the assurance in London that “His Majesty 
is graciously pleased to promise you that support which your affairs seem 
to require . . . and restore matters in the Persian Gulph to a state of 
tranquility and security”, this promised reinforcement was not readily 
forthcoming; thus it is noted that attacks upon the British flag were 
common, especially in the case of unarmed or unescorted vessels until the 
turn of the succeeding century. 

British relations with Kuwait had commenced at this time by the diversion 
there of mails from the Gulf of Aleppo in 1775, since Basra was invested 
by the Turks, and this arrangement continued for the next four years until 
Basra was able to resume that traffic. The first essay in nautical surveying 
in the Gulf was made by Lieutenant John McCluer of the Bombay Marines 
in 1783; his determination to chart the waters which were then virtually 
mare incognitum and his initial success were followed during the ensuing 
150 years by the officers of the Indian and Royal Navies who have placed 
all seafaring nations in their debt in presenting a faithful delineation of 
the waters of the Gulf and its approaches, and of the great rivers 
debouching into what was to become recognised as almost an English lake. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Britain’s purpose 
within the Gulf region had been to secure and expand her mercantile 
enterprises, from which ali other activities stemmed, and so far as possible 
she refrained from seeking territorial aggrandisement, shunning as resolutely 
any form of political involvement. It is, however, significant that in 1808 
Lord Minto, Governor-General of India, deemed # incumbent to observe 
that one object of importance to Britain was to exclude France from any 
foothold within the region, for Napoleonic expansionist policy in the 
direction of the East was well known and understood; by this stage it is 
clear, therefore, that a grander design was under contemplation, engendered 
by military necessity of European origin. 

The years 1806 and 1809 had witnessed British naval action directed 
against overt piracy in the Gulf and this ancient activity was not finally 
Suppressed until 1819 when an expedition mounted at Bombay delivered 
a decisive defeat upon the Juwaismi pirates and enforced upon them the 
Treaty of 1820 whereby the sheikhs of the Arabian littoral undertook the 
cessation of plunder and piracy by land and sea. Successive political 
engagements culminated in an agreement in 1853 whereby a treaty of 
perpetual peace was effected, and thus in that year did the Pirate Coast 
of Oman become most appropriately re-designated the Trucial Coast. 
Thus, too, almost two and a half centuries after British entry into the Gulf, 
was established a policy of paramount importance to the world-at- 
triumph of patient diplomacy accompanied by a minimum show of force, 
and a keystone in British presence in those waters today. 

In international policy, however, it is almost a truism that containment 
and the preservation of an uneasy status quo ante is rarely possible, and 
as treaty maker amongst the Arab shaikhdoms Britain’s responsibility 
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towards those minor principalities implied keeping potential aggressors at 
bay. Mehmet Ali’s menacing advance from Egypt had therefore to be 
checked and was effectively countered by the year 1839, the naval squadron 
being placed at the disposal and discretion of the Political Resident in the 
Gulf. Hostile activities across the waters of the Gulf likewise had to be 
restrained so that Arab chiefs such as those of Sharjah and Muscat were 
.deterred from assaulting the Persian shores, whilst in turn the integrity of 
Bahrain’s sovereignty was safeguarded against the designs of the Shah 
and the Porte. Two punitive British naval expeditions against Persia in 
1838 and in 1856-1857 resolved disputes in Afghanistan and thereby it 
was becoming apparent that the Gulf waters possessed a strategic 
significance far beyond their own territorial confines. 

Slavery had been endemic since the earliest times, the traffic arising 
principally in East Africa, the destination being the countries of the Gulf 
littoral. The first attempt to stop this trade was made by Britain in 1822 
when the Sultan of Muscat was induced to abolish slavery within his 
domains; successive agreements with all participating Gulf powers, large 
and small, were gradually enforced so that by 1882, on signing a new 
treaty with Persia, all slavery by sea was effectively terminated. 

At the period of major predominance of British maritime power, in 
1862, the flag of the Indian Navy, directed from Bombay, was hauled down 
and this naval force, stemming from the early days of the East Indiamen, 
ceased to exist. Not for the first time, and certainly not for the last, has 
an advantage hardly won been lightly set aside, and the reconstituted 
Bombay Marine comprised little more than a fleet auxiliary service though 
with almost no fleet of the Royal Navy to support. Seventy years were to 
elapse before the Royal Indian Navy was re-established on a modest basis. 

Police activities, faithfully pursued by slender and over-extended forces, 
were nevertheless successful in maintaining the peace of the Gulf, resulting 
in an elimination of gun-running, in settling fratricidal disputes, and in 
affording protection to the flags of mercantile marine from all parts of the 
world. Concurrently, overseas marine telegraph tines were laid linking 
India with Europe, quarantine stations established under British super- 
vision, Indian post offices set up throughout the Gulf where no such service 
had existed before, riverine and maritime surveys carried out and 
navigational facilities augmented; the Persian Gulf Lighting Service, a 
British institution, has continued to the present day in the re-styled Middle 
East Navigational Aids Service. Lord Cranborne, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, was accordingly constrained to declare in the House of 
Lords in 1902 that “Our rights (in the Gulf) and our position of ascendancy, 
we cannot abandon .. . our ascendancy is not merely a question of theory, 
but a question of fact. Our position of supremacy is assured by the existence 
of our maritime supremacy...” A year later, during his vice-regal tour 
of the Gulf, Curzon summed up British achievements before an assembly 
of Arab chiefs. “We found strife”, he declared, “and we have created 
order . . . We opened these seas to the ships of all nations and enabled 
their flags to fly in peace. We have not seized or held your territory .. . 
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We are not now going to throw away this century of costly and triumphant 
enterprise; we shail not wipe out the most unselfish page in history. The 
peace of these waters must still be maintained; your independence will 
continue to be upheld; and the influence of the British Government must 
remain supreme.” 

The early years of this present century saw a consolidation of relation- 
ships whereby breaches in British influence among the Arab maritime 
tribes were repaired and greater measures of protection for them assured. 
The discovery of off, more than anything else, focussed attention upon the 
renewed and reinforced strategic and economic significance of the Guf, 
and this consideration has been so overwhelming as to conceal other 
factors and obligations which remain in that area and which would continue 
even though the reserves of oil there were gradually to diminish. Such 
consideration later provoked an authority in this field, H. F. B. Lynch, 
to observe that “I am carried forward in imagination to a period, perhaps 
not very remote, when (we) will be reviewing the work of some Govern- 
ment which may have surrendered ali our interests in the Gulf... and 
we should be told, forsooth, it is due to the temper of our people... . 
I, for my part, think that the fault lies not in the temper of the people, 
but in the way in which we carry on our foreign affairs. They are carried 
on in these important matters, not according to the opinions of experts, 
but according to the opinions of men who in these matters are amateurs 

. and who throw away important interests”. 

The naval supremacy of Britain in the Persian Gulf during the past 
150 years has therefore done more than simply to iflustrate Mahan’s 
thesis concerning the influence of sea power upon history. Withdrawal 
of this paramount protection will assuredly create a power-vacuum which 
must inevitably be filled; the implications are military, political, economic 
and social. The alternative to present British hegemony can be either an 
assumption of that role by another power anxious to exert its influence 
there, or to an association of component littoral Gulf states. The former 
is fraught with grave danger; the latter is simply not viable. 

_ There are, in conclusion, two predominant reasons why Britain should 
continue to maintain a military presence in the Persian Gulf. First, there 
are her treaty obligations which are moral as well as political, and which 
cannot be transferred to any other power or association of powers. Second, 
there is the peace of the whole Middle East and the safeguarding of 
communications, oil and trade, not for Britain alone, nor solely for the 
component states themselves, but for the indivisible world entire. Both of 
these vital considerations can be met only by a preservation of the 
existing position and a recognition of its profound significance, for a 
diminution or removal of that presence would jeopardise the entire edifice 
upon which stability depends. 
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THE POLITICAL BOUNDARY AS A DIVISION 
WITHIN THE LANDSCAPE 


by Dr. Michael D. Stephens 


HROUGHOUT most of the modern world the territorial limits of any 

state are defined in terms of boundaries. It should be appreciated 

at this point that not only are there lines delimiting the area of the 
State, but also within the state there are often political subdivisions marked 
by boundaries. To quote one example there is the main States-Canada 
boundary dividing the North American continent, but within Canada there 
are further lines for such provinces as Ontario or Manitoba. Similarly 
within the United Kingdom there is the county boundary. Whether it is 
an international boundary such as that between China and Afghanistan, 
or a provincial one such as that between Chinghai and Sinkiang within 
China, in either case it is a line which is the outcome of human decision, 
and as such is an artificial phenomena in every example. There is no 
such thing as a ‘natural’ boundary. But this is not to say that geographical 
distributions cannot have considerable impact upon the boundary and 
influence # extensively and, similarly, a political boundary can modify most 
effectively the geography of the border zone. 

The linear boundary develops from the frontier which is a barrier zone 
between two states or two different cultures. The most well known frontier 
within the Anglo-Saxon world was that of the United States where the 
barrier zone was continually on the move mainly in an east to west 
direction following the first settlements along the Atlantic coastlands. The 
indigenous Indian culture inhibited, but failed to stop, the more advanced 
European culture. For 150 years the frontier between European settlement 
and the Indians was marked by the Appalachians, then towards the end 
of the Eighteenth Century the Mississippi gave a rough guide to where 
the frontier within the United States existed. The frontier continued to 
move westward helped by the political impetus provided by such actions 
as the 1803 Louisiana purchase from Napoleon I, and the Texas Annexation 
of 1845-48. Where American expansionism was eventually checked along 
the frontier with Canada or that with Mexico the barrier zone was defined 
more precisely as a boundary. 

In much the same way, but less satisfactorily, the British under Sir 
Henry MacMahon in 1913-14 endeavoured to change the frontier zone 
between British India and Burma, and the Chinese Empire and Tibet into 
a boundary, a process in which China is today still involved, as can be 
seen from the Sino-Burmese boundary agreement of 1960 and the Sino- 
Indian border conflict of 1962. The frontier is a vaguely defined area where 
a State’s effective control is usuaHy least. 

With the advent of a political boundary a well organised central authority 
can then begin moulding the area involved into a closer resemblance to 
the rest of the state. In 1961 delimitation and later demarcation of the 
Sino-Nepalese frontier into a boundary has led to increased activity on 
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both sides to bring the former frontier zone within the respective political 
frameworks. 

But once a boundary has been drawn between two states its functions 
are often viewed differently by the particular governments concerned, and 
therefore the geographical implications of the line may vary. The 
differences in ideological outlook between East and West Germany makes 
the boundary between the two states of greater geographical significance 
than that between Kenya and Tanganyika which possess a closer political 
outlook; the hostility between the two Germanys leads to a greater effort 
to integrate the state area on each side of the boundary. 

S. W. Boggs has listed a number of functions of modern boundaries 
with regard to both persons and to materials.* The boundary can place 
restriction on immigrants, visitors, and foreign working men, the reasons 
ranging from fear of competition for employment, to unwelcome political . 
ideas, to fear of ideological contact with the state’s citizens. At the 
boundary aliens or nationals may be examined and detained because of 
disease or for reasons of justice, and similarly persons engaged in the 
illegal movement of things may be apprehended. The boundary also serves 
as a place to collect duty on imports and exports, where the influx of 
foreign goods to compete with domestic production is stopped. Money 
and precious metals can be controlled, as can be flights of aircraft across 
the state area. Lastly Boggs mentions the exercise of sanitary measures 
such as animal quarantine. This is not a complete list, and it should be 
emphasised that only a number of the functions are carried out at the 
border, and with the growing importance of such modes of transport as 
air travel it is a decreasing number. ‘A boundary marks the limit of a 
state’s jurisdiction and it is therefore always secondary to the state itself. 
However, Boggs’ list does demonstrate some of the factors which can affect 
the geography of the state; to quote one example at this stage it can be 
seen that Australia’s immigration restrictions have prevented an influx of 
Asians to swell the ranks of its citizenry which would have modified the 
cultural geography of the continent. The attitude of the states involved 
leads to a wide variety in the functions of boundaries, and similarly the 
boundary functions may operate selectively so that it was much easier for 
a Briton to emigrate to the United States than it is for an Italian. The 
impact of the boundary upon the geography of the states involved usually 
depends largely upon the functions served by the boundary. 

The extent to which a boundary is an obstacle is affected by a number 
of factors. Firstly there is the question of the precision of its definition. 
A good guide to this is whether it has been both delimited and demarcated. 
After there has been a territorial allocation in the frontier zone a boundary 
may be delimited by treaty only, or this stage of the political settlement 
may be followed by demarcation. Whereas delimitation defines a boundary, 
demarcation involves a field operation and the erection of pillars as in the 


*S. W. Boggs: “International Boundaries”; Columbia University Press, New York, 
1940, 
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recently demarcated Sino-Nepalese borderline, or perhaps forest clearing 
as along parts of the U.S.-Canada boundary. 

Following the delimitation and demarcation of the boundary between the 
two states immediately involved, it is often important that the line should 
be acknowledged internationally before its full effect can begin to come 
into’ play. There are de facto boundaries which are acknowledged but not 
accepted by all states, such as that along the 17th parallel in Vietnam, 
and de jure lines which are recognised by all states in international law 
as with most boundaries. The greater stability offered by the second 
category of boundary usually leads to more influence by the state upon 
the area’s geography although there are exceptions as witness South 
Vietnam where the whole village pattern has been changed to one of a 
defensive nature throughout the country due to North Vietnam’s 
acknowledging the boundary, but showing its non-acceptance by the use 
of an active fifth column. 

Perhaps of greater importance to the geographical effect of a boundary 
is the attitude of the people on each side of it. I£ like the Kenya- 
Tanganyika borderline you have a nomadic tribe such as the Masai within 
the area and practically oblivious of its existence its significance is limited; 
similarly the Lapps appear to be unaware of the international boundaries 
between the Soviet Union, Finland, Sweden and Norway. But where the 
people on either side of the boundary regard it very much as an inter- 
national division, as between the Soviet Union and Turkey for example, 
its impact is far greater. 

Boggs (‘International Boundaries’) divides boundaries into four 
categories, namely ‘Physical’, ‘Geometric’, ‘Anthropo-geographic’, and 
‘Compound’. Boggs’ ‘Physical’ type is that which conforms to some 
physical feature such as a river, or mountain crestline, or watershed. In 
the past the ‘Physical’ boundary was often of defensive-importance as it pro- 
vided a check. Although modern technology has decreased even further the 
effectiveness of such a boundary between states amongst others the hypothesis 
that it might be of defensive importance to a state prevailed into modern 
times, as witness the Soviet Union using this as an excuse to absorb the 
Pripet marshes at the end of the Second World War. The ‘Geometric’ or 
‘Mathematical’ boundary is largely self-explanatory and refers to the use 
of straight lines, or arcs of circles and the like by the states involved. These 
tend to disregard geographical factors and perhaps display to the fullest 
extent just how an arbitrary political decision can eventually become an 
easily recognisable geographical division. Much of the U.S.-Mexico 
boundary is made up of straight lines, and yet despite a certain amount 
of diffusion each side of the border it marks a well defined division between 
two very different cultures and economies. Despite its Spanish name 
nobody could doubt that San Diego is an American town although it is 
only a short distance from the straight line which divides the United 
States from Mexico. Similarly Santo Tomas on the other side of the 
boundary retains the characteristics of a sleepy Mexican village. ‘Anthropo- 
geographic’ boundaries are related to some aspect of human occupance. 
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The most notable attempt to define such lines followed World War I in 
Europe when new states were set up delimited by boundaries which 
supposedly separated areas with different ethnic traits within them. In 


theory this was an experiment in drawing a boundary along some - 


geographical division such as language, religion or tribal affiliation. The 
difficulty with such ‘Anthropo-geographic’ boundaries is that it is rarely 
possible to exclude minority groups as there are no sharply defined limits 
to the cultural area. 

As the new states which emerged after the First World War from the 
rubble of the Turkish and Austro-Hungarian Empires were delimited along 
‘Anthropo-geographic’ boundaries they provide an interesting study in the 
effectiveness of such efforts to make an apparently geographical division 
serve as a political line. By 1945 Rumania, Hungary and Yugoslavia were 
squabbling over the Banat area along their borders, Yugoslavia and Austria 
over Slovene Carinthia, Rumania and Hungary over Transylvania, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia over the Teschen area, and Bulgaria and Greece over 
Macedonia, to mention but a few examples. As is usuaily the case if the 
central authorities involved had been effective enough in their state areas, 
and the international situation favourable, given time the frontier zones 
might have been integrated into the state areas on either side. Finally Boggs 
writes of ‘Compound’ boundaries which he considers represents a 
compromise between several approaches; this incorporates two or more 
of the other categories so #f the U.S.-Mexico boundary is taken the western 
part is ‘Geometric’, but in the East it follows the course of the Rio Grande 
and is therefore composed of a ‘Mathematical’ and a ‘Physical’ section 
and in its eatirety is a ‘Compound’ boundary. 

In 1936 Hartshorne carried out an interesting attempt at the classifica- 
tion of boundaries.* The three main subdivisions he named ‘Antecedent’, 
‘Subsequent’ and ‘Consequent’, not very original terms, but it must be 
remembered that this was an early venture in the field. Within the 
‘Antecedent’ category Hartshorne had further subdivisions, the first being 
what he termed the ‘Pioneer’ boundary; this was a line drawn before any 
extensive settlement takes place in an area and well represented by some 
of the boundaries Boggs called ‘Geometric’. America during the Nineteenth 
Century saw the drawing of many such boundaries by the authorities in 
Washington, a sort of casual armchair decision on delimitation of scantily 
explored lands. Little respect was shown for geographical features as 
witness the boundaries of Colorado which make an oblong outline despite 
there being such favoured physical phenomena as rivers, watersheds, and 
mountain crestlines in the area. The second division of the ‘Antecedent’ 
category of boundary Hartshorne lists is the ‘Relict’ line, a boundary which 
has been abandoned for political reasons, but which can still be discerned 
in the cultural landscape. This type illustrates much of the powerful impact 
a political boundary can have upon the geography of an area. An example 


*R. Hartshorne: “Suggestions on the Terminology of Political Boundaries”; Annais 
of the Association of American Geographers, Vol. 26, 1936, pp. 56-57. 
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of a ‘Relic?’ line would seem to be provided by the inclusion of the 
Serbs within the Yugoslavia state. It should be noted with regard to the 
Yugoslav example that the newer state boundaries are taking effect with 
the passing of time despite the Serbs having been vigorous opponents of 
the Yugoslav state following its establishment after the First World War. 
With an increasingly effective state administration Serb opposition to 
Yugoslavia grows yearly less, despite the President being a Croat, and 
therefore a member of a group which is traditionally hostile to the Serbs. 
If the central authority within the state is powerful enough ‘Relict’ 
boundaries eventually disappear. 

Hartshorne’s ‘Subsequent’ category is composed of those boundaries 
which confirm to some major or minor geographical division of a physical 
or cultural area which is similar to Boggs’ ‘Physical’ and ‘Anthropo- 
geographic’ classification, plus those boundaries which have been super- 
imposed on the landscape, but have been accepted by the states and 
people on either side. An example of the first type is provided by the 
use of the Amur River to divide the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China, but in this area the U.S.S.R. has not been as effective 
in moulding its image and its former friendship with Communist China 
has led to less emphasis upon this boundary. Peking has hinted at 
dissatisfaction over the Amur as a boundary so the situation is such as to 
inhibit the development of a well-established political line. Being as yet 
something of a pioneer area both for the Soviet Union and China the effect 
of political decision on the geography has not been obvious. The second 
category of Hartshorne’s ‘Subsequent’ boundaries can be seen in Europe 
where there are lines such as that between Belgium and France which 
divides the French speaking Wallons from the territories of France. The 
Belgian-French boundary is superimposed upon the landscape and yet in 
the main is accepted by both the people and the states on either side. 
Often such a superimposed boundary can develop as a very distinct 
geographical division as is beginning between East and West Germany, 
although in this case it has not been fully accepted by either the Germans 
or their respective governments. 

The Bismarckian superimposed boundary ‘between Denmark and 
Germany has led to different ways of life on either side of it although until 
the Nineteenth Century Schleswig-Holstein was part of Denmark. Both 
the Danes and the Germans have now accepted their common boundary 
and it has itself become something of a geographical feature. 

Where a geographical feature has acted as a dividing line within a 
landscape Hartshorne referred to it as a ‘Consequent’ boundary when it 
has been used for political delimitation, for it is a political boundary which 
is consequent upon the dividing feature. ‘Again, this is a subdivision of 
Boggs’ ‘Physical’ boundary category. Hartshorne splits ‘Consequent 
borderlines into ‘Static’ and ‘Kinetic’ types. The former is a zone of 
limited density of population between more highly populated areas, such 
as the use of the Gobi Desert along part of the China-People’s Republic 
of Mongolia boundary. Usually in these cases the political line does not 
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have as much effect upon the region’s geography as when more highly 
developed zones are favoured. The ‘Kinetic Consequent boundary is a 
physical hindrance between two regions such as the Himalayan borderline 
between Nepal and China. To what extent this type is a physical hindrance 
depends upon the technology of the border states, even a backward country 
like China was capable of launching 15 or so divisions through the 
Himalayas and into India in 1962. Although security has often been an 
important factor in the location of boundaries any ‘Kinetic Consequent’ 
line can only assist a state in defence as there is no such thing as a 
‘natural’ barrier to a determined military force as witness Hannibal’s march 
into Italy. 

Although the boundary classifications of two well-known authorities 
have been taken it should be appreciated that neither is fully acceptable 
as each boundary has a quality of uniqueness; no two boundaries serve 
exactly the same functions, nor do they cross identical landscapes, nor have 
they the same history, nor do states have the same outlook where 
boundaries are concerned. But the work of Boggs and Hartshorne does 
provide a broad foundation upon which to construct a fuller picture of 
political boundaries and their geographical and political implications. 

Previously reference has been made to the stage of technology af 
the states on either side of the boundary. This, and the country’s 
territorial maturity, is of great relevance. A state can be said to be 
territorially mature when the power of the central authority is equally 
effective throughout its area. A look at Brazil shows that this is not 
true of the situation as the state has not integrated successfully much 
of the country’s interior area. Similarly the state must have satiated 
its appetite for further expansion at the expense of its neighbours. The 
United Kingdom is territorially mature as it has integrated its area 
under one central authority and has no expansionist ambitions. Nazi 
Germany, with its policy of ‘lebensraum’, was not so. Once a state is 
territorially mature its boundaries will become stabilised, and the border- 
line will usually more greatly affect the geography of the area. Similarly 
the higher the stage of technological achievement within the state the 
greater one would expect the impact of the central authority to be within , 
the state area so that if there are two distinctive ways of life such as the 
Communist system of East Germany sharing a boundary with the 
Democratic state of West Germany it would be expected that if the two 
areas continued under these conditions within the foreseeable future there 
would be a political boundary acting as a geographical division. An 
advanced technology is an impressive vehicle for producing greater 
conformity within the state area, especially if it is backed by a strong 
central authority. Within the United Kingdom the greater power of the 
administration m London and the increasing technological abilities of the 
population yearly makes the England-Scotland, and the England-Wales 
boundaries of less significance. This is the case with most lines 
in areas of advanced technology. But conformity within the state 
area does not imply international conformi j 
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divisions along the various state boundaries so that such lines as that 
between France and Spain become well defined because the governments 
involved not only desire to produce an easily recognisable political unit, 
but have the ability to move towards that goal. 

The type of government will also effect the geographical significance of a 
boundary. It is possible to divide the political institutions of the world 
into absolutist and parliamentary categories, and as the power of the 
former is wider and greater in most cases one would expect its impact on 
the state area to be fuller. 

An absolutist monarchy such as that of Shah of Iran has certain 
advantages over political or totalitarian dictatorships as in the main there 
is no succession problem thus giving the state greater stability. The matter 
of stability and the time in which a boundary has to take effect is of 
importance to the geographer, as the political lme which has remained 
the same for 150 years or so, as for example the Portuguese-Spanish 
boundary, will be more of a geographical divide than one such as the 
Burma-China border-line which has been under dispute for over a century 
and has not had any stability until the Sino-Burmese agreement and 
delimitation of 1960. 

‘A political dictatorship like that of President de Gaulle in France has 
more power than a prime minister in a parliamentary democracy, but less 
effect than a totalitarian dictatorship such as that which Stalin wielded 
in the Soviet Union. The Gaullist regime ruling France gives a very definite 
impression that the administration is having a greater influence within the 
stale area than the democracy which ruled prior to the taking over of 
power by de Gaulle. It is interesting to note that whereas before de Gaulle 
began governing France the Common Market was advancing methodically 
towards a breaking down of the boundaries between the six member 
countries, since then political dictatorship has led to a further emphasising 
of France as a distinctive unit within the Common Market. 

But there are limitations on the power wielded by a political dictatorship 
which are not so apparent in a totalitarian dictatorship. The totalitarian 
despot endeavours to control all aspects of life within the state area, Stalin 
controlled the sort of music the people of the Soviet Union were permitted 
to listen to which is something it would be hard to visualise happening 
within modern France. Similarly within Communist China, except for Mao 
tse-Tung’s ‘hundred flowers’ episode, even the thoughts of the citizens are 
in theory regimented. In totalitarian dictatorship there usually is the most 
effective emphasis upon the political boundaries, and where the totalitarian 
state shares a boundary with a country administered by a different form 
of government there tends to develop very rapidly a distinct geographical 
division. 

The advent of Hitler upon the German scene in 1933 rapidly ted to 
the further emphasis of the Franco-German boundary with even the 
physical landscape being changed with the building of vast networks af 
military installations. On one side there was the totalitarian state of 

Germany being welded.into a unit by means of the autobahn system and 
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intensive propaganda, and on the other side French democracy with a 
different attitude towards the farmer, not on a war economy basis with 
regard to industry, and a population enjoying much greater freedom in all 
matters of daily life. Given an adequate technology a totalitarian regime 
can act more quickly than perhaps any other form of government so 
that with the development of hostility between the two Communist regimes 
administered from Moscow and Peking an effective curb has been placed 
on the migration of the tribes within Central Asia. In a matter of months 
the Sino-Soviet boundary has become a geographical fact to the nomads 
of Sinkiang and Soviet Central Asia and will change a way of life which 
has been favoured for many centuries. A permeable boundary has become 
impenetrable and will therefore modify the human geography on either 
side of it. As the Han administration gains momentum in Sinkiang and the 
rule of the Soviet Union in the Central Asian republics these nomadic 
herdsmen who are being forced to settle will become more and more 
culturally assimilated by their respective states. Whereas a democracy 
usually has to persuade its citizens to follow its lead, a totalitarian | 
government can force such minorities as the Uighurs to conform. 


Democracies can be divided into those which adhere to the monarchial ` 
system, such as the United Kingdom, and those which have a Republican 
government with a president as head. The crown in Britain or Belgium 
is a hereditary position wielding little actual power, but providing a suitable 
figurehead to the elected governing body. A democratic president has more 
power, but the amount varies. The American president endeavours to rule 
the state, but the West German president is more of a figurehead. But 
whether a democracy has a monarchy or an elected president it has in 
common the citizen’s right to vote for the person he or she would like to 
see in parliament, the body which governs the state, As the people of the 
country are active participants in the government there is a Kmit on just 
what measures such a body as the British cabinet can carry out. A 
democratic government is accountable dor its actions whilst a totalitarian 
regime is not. Under certain circumstances a democratic government can 
carry out the sort of programme favoured by the totalitarian states, such as 
Ottawa’s administration and development of Canada’s Northwestern 
Territories or Canberra’s participation in Australia’s Northern Territory, 
but these are exceptions. And yet democracies are often forced to become 
less democratic, and there is a greater governmental interference in the 
freedom of the individual. Within Britain the increase of population 
pressure on resources leads to legislation to limit such things as the use of 
land. The powers of all the democratic governments are growing and so 
must their impact upon the geography of the state. If one example is 
taken it can be seen how state characteristics are modified. The govern- 
ment’s right to impose tariffs on the import of foreign farm produce into 
the United Kingdom, and its subsidization of British farming means that 
agricultural prosperity and land use are the outcome of there being political 
boundaries between the United Kingdom and Denmark and the 
Netherlands which are across a few miles of water. Denmark and the 
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Netherlands are able to produce dairy products, bacon, flowers, vegetables, 
and the like more cheaply than the farmers of the United Kingdom so that 
if the British boundaries and all they imply were removed it would seem . 
probable that much of the agricultural land within Britain would either 
fall into disuse or be used for other purposes. Also within the United 
Kingdom there is a subsidization of the development of what are fess 
economically attractive areas, such as the Northeast of England, by the 
prosperous regions of the Midlands and South under a deliberate 
governmental policy which again might not take place # the state 
boundaries were no longer in existence. Within China strategic considera- 
toons have led io a similar situation where industry is being directed to 
the interior of the state despite, for example, Sinkiang being so far less 
attractive than the more highly developed areas of the coastal provinces. 
Republican democracies like West Germany or the United States have 
federal governments which brings the topic to the question of the relative 
importance of provincial boundaries to the geographer. Germany was a 
Nineteenth Century edifice made up of a number of political units such 
as Prussia, Bavaria and Saxony which were of singular significance to the 
geographer of that time, at least one historian has suggested that the reason 
for Germany entering the First World War was to stop the confederation 
of states from falling apart. Under Hitler the effort to break down the 
former boundaries was increased with the myth of the German ‘nation’ 
endeavouring to flatten the actuality of Bavarian citizenship. Since World 
War II the significance of the provincial boundaries has continued to 
decline although the state is named the ‘Federal Republic’. The counties of 
Britain still have powers over education within their areas, plus local roads, 
libraries, building permission, the health service and other functions. Within 
the United States the battles between Washington and the Southern states 
demonstrate that the provincial boundary is often hard to overcome, As 
yet it is not possible for the geographer to dismiss altogether provincial 
boundaries, to ignore such a line as that between Tibet and the Han 
Chinese provinces within China is not realistic. 

Again, of primary importance is the attitude of the people towards the 
boundary. Bismarck thought of himself as a Prussian, not as a German, 
and German unity came about almost in spite of his attitude. But by the 
time the Austrian Adolf Hitler was fighting in the First World War the 
German idea was much stronger in the minds of the German speaking 
people. Similarly there is an international boundary in Ireland because 
six Ulster counties were unwilling to be part of the Republic of Ireland, 
and since then Northern Ireland has continued to grow apart from the rest 
of Ireland. A: boundary which did not exist until the Twentieth Century 
has led to distinct geographic division so that one can cross from the 
primitive smallholdings of Donegal to the subsidised and heavily capitalised 
farming landscape of Londonderry. It seems doubtful that Donegal and 
Londonderry were that different before the partition of Ireland, but today 
the people feel themselves loyal to different states and the landscape 
demonstrates this variety of outlook. Without the necessary attitude 
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towards the political boundaries on the part of the governments concerned 
and the peoples governed the lines would still be there, but would be 
unimportant to the geographer. If the boundaries exist, but are ignored 
they will not have much effect on the geography of the states involved. 
If the Common Market experiment was followed to its logical conclusion 
su that the boundaries between Italy, Germany, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg ceased to function, and the attitude of the 
people also changed, then the boundaries around the Common Market 
would still be of importance as geographical divisions, but the effect of 
the internal lines would quickly diminish. 

The Common Market is as yet largely an economic union, but Eastern 
Burope’s connections with the U.S.S.R. are both economic and political. 
The Soviet Union has tied such countries as Poland, East Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia to it both in forms of government, and in such things as 
communications, orientation of industry and markets. Czechoslovakia 
sells its manufactures mainly within the Iron Curtain states and gets its 
needs from its fellow Communist countries. Poland has a Communist 
Government and would find it hard to adjust its economy to the states of 
Western Europe after 20 years of serving the requirements of the U.S.S.R. 


The political boundaries of North America are of interest to the 
geographer wishing to see the effect of such lines. European colonisation 
was of vital importance to the geography of the continent, to take 
one instance the relief runs from north to south whilst this has largely 
been ignored in the political decisions of the immigrants. With the 
exception of the Canada-Alaska boundary the lines between Mexico and 
the United States and Canada and the United States run from east to west. 
So called ‘natural’ boundaries in North America were only accepted - 
politically when human settlement considered them well suited to the 
purpose. Man-made and artificial limits were of importance. Quebec 
province in Canada owes much of its character to the Roman Catholic 
Church which was active in colonization and moulded much of the land- 
scape, and its boundary with Ontario is of importance in so far as it acts 
as a division between French Quebec and British and Protestant Ontario. 
If Canadian election campaigns are any sort of indicator the boundaries of 
Quebec still have significance for the French-speaking Canadians who make 
up the majority of the province’s population. 

Within the United States large areas were formerly either part of the 
Spanish New World Empire or the Mexican Republic, but have been 
incorporated into Washington’s dominions. And yet few vestiges of the 
Spanish and Mexican administration remain. Texans are often referred 
to as ‘Super-Americans’ as they possess more of the characteristics the 
world has come to associate with the United States. Since the United 
States-Mexican War of the 1840’s the Texan has seemed to be intent on 
turning both himself and his environment into the most American of the 
states, as if the nearness to the alien Mexican environment acted as a 
challenge. To the Texan the boundary with Mexico is of prime significance. 
And Mexico is different for here the brilliance of the Precolumbian Mayan, 
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Toltec and Aztec cultures was mixed with the invading Spanish civilization 
to produce a unique quality which is not found in the rest of North 
America. Both Canada and the United States are of obvious European 
origin, but in Mexico of equal importance has been the Indian population. 
The cultural influence of Mexico has been driven back to the boundary 
by the United States and each side of the line a different economy has 
developed with different settlement patterns, and a different orientation 
to the transport systems. 

The western part of the boundary is an arbitrary line which has success- 
fully been superimposed upon the landscape. Somewhat in contrast to this 
the northern frontier of the Chinese Empire used to be delimited by the 
Chinese ability to introduce their irrigated agriculture into an area. Where 
the Chinese could not settle because their technological ability was not 
adequate to overcome the irrigation problems the lands of the nomadic 
tribes began. Efforts were made by the Chinese to demarcate this line 
by building the various Great Walls of China which were not so much for 
defence as to show the limits of the Chinese dominions. The physical 
geography of the northern areas limited permanent Chinese expansion 
until the arrival of the more advanced technology of Europe. With the 
building of railways the Chinese made rapid inroads into the lands of the 
Manchu, Mongol and Uighur tribal areas. The Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Region of China today has five Chinese farmers for every 
Mongolian. Outer Mongolia felt the challenge of Chinese expansion during 
the Nineteenth Century and actively solicited the support of Tsarist Russia 
and later the U.S.S.R. to counteract it. In 1921 the Mongolian People’s 
Republic was established under Soviet protection. Outer Mongolia has 
since developed as a satellite of the Soviet Union, an arrangement which 
is popular in Ulan Bator. With Soviet support the Mongols stopped the 
advance of the Chinese at the newly-established international boundary, 
and in 1947 managed to get the recognition of Nationalist China. In 1962 
the boundary between Communist China and the Mongolian People’s 
Republic was dealt with in a Sino-Mongolian agreement, the details of 
which are as yet unavailable. The Soviet Union has followed a policy of 
encouraging the Mongols to concentrate on their traditional economy of 
stockraising, and in 1960 over 95% of the Mongolian exports to the 
U.S.S.R. (by value) were animal products. In contrast to this China has 
been actively promoting the development of Inner Mongolia as a wheat 
and cereals area. The Mongolian People’s Republic is organised along 
Soviet lines whilst Inner Mongolia is rapidly becoming Chinese. What 
was once an area of Mongol pastoralism has been radically changed by 
a political boundary. 

’ As it is hoped has been demonstrated the drawing of a political boundary 
can have significance from the viewpoint of its effect upon geographical 
distributions not only in the border area, but also regarding the rest of 
the territories of those countries involved. Similarly the geographical 
factors themselves can modify the functioning of the boundary lines. There 
is an interaction between geographical considerations and political decisions. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
TRADE UNIONS IN A TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


by Dr. John Huddleston 


HETHER we like it or not, Britain, in common with other advanced 
industrial countries, is experiencing a new type of industrial 
revolution—one which is being thrust upon us as a consequence 
of the efforts of scientists and technologists. So we find that the various 
elements comprised within the community are being called upon to 
re-orientate their attitudes, to re-examine their activities, to reconsider the 
structure of their organisations in the light of these new developments. 

Of recent years, (perhaps largely as a consequence of political pressures) 
trade unions in Britain have become quite a power in the land. They are 
regularly consulted by governments, their representatives at national and 
local levels are in membership of various types of statutory ‘bodies; 
proceedings of national conferences—in particular the T.U.C. deliberations 
—are regarded most importantly by the press and by the broadcasting 
agencies. But, as most responsible trade unionists would agree, this does 
not mean that the trade union movement can now sit back in the belief 
that the achievement of a new and higher status in society has ushered in 
the milenium. Rather, is it the case, that any rational assessment of the 
impact of recent technological changes soon reveals the extent to which the 
old established ideas on which the movement has based its activities are 
now being very much chaflenged. 

To what extent thea, may we ask, is the trade union movement in 
particular, giving really serious attention to the points just previously 
mentioned—to the re-assessing of its organisational structure, to the re- 
thinking of ideas—to the re-planning of activities, in the light of a new 
industrial situation? 

In a short article one is compelled to be selective. It is proposed 
therefore in this paper to pay attention in the main, to three issues which 
it is felt particularly warrant consideration, i.e. trade union structure and 
organisation, the approach to joint consultation and some aspects of 
educational policy. 

TRADE UNION STRUCTURE AND ORGANISATION 

Much sympathy must be extended to people from overseas who come 
here to study our ‘system’ of education. How bewildered they are bound 
to be when they delve into its intricacies—public schools which are not 
public schools, primary, junior, secondary modem, comprehensive, 
grammar; then the division of power—which involves the Department of 
Education and Science, the County Councils, the County Borough Councils, 
Excepted Authorities, Divisional Executives. Truly, a baffling situation. 

But our overseas friends are likely to be even more than baffled and 
bewildered when they begin to look into the nature and organisation of 
the trade unions. They might indeed be forgiven if they gave up the ghost 
in the early stages of their survey! Craft unions, general unions, industrial 
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unions of a kind, hundreds of smaH unions, federations, confederations, 
trades councils—all this and Cousins too! 

Yet such is indeed the state of the British trade union world in the 
1960s. How best can the necessary reforms be brought about? Herein lies 
a challenge to the whole movement. In the United States, in Sweden and 
in Germany, legislative regulation is much more a feature of the industrial 
relations scene than is the case in Britain (although it is to be noted that 
the Conservative Party is very much disposed towards reform of labour 
jaw). But the legislative way of approach is not likely to have wide appeal 
in Britain. Instead, efforts must be made within the unions themselves, to 
stimulate by a process of discussion and education, the will to reconstruct 
union organisation in the light of what seems to be required within a 
technological society. 

Moves to secure reforms have indeed been made from time to time. 
For example, in 1947 the A.E.U. suggested that the T.U.C. should give 
consideration to a proposal that all, or a number of, the members of the 
General Council should be engaged full time on General Council affairs. 

This proposal was, however, heavily defeated. 

Yet in ‘both Sweden and Germany the central organisations to which 
the individual industrial unions are affiliated do wield very extensive powers 
—and the necessary funds are made available to enable such powers to be 
used effectively. In Germany we find that the central body, the Deutsche 
Gewerkschaftsbund (known as D.G.B.) not only has attached to it a vast 
number of full time staff (consisting of both policy makers and 
administrators) at the Dusseldorf headquarters, but it is also aided by 
other full time staff domiciled at district offices sited in various parts of the 
Federal Republic. Indeed, some of these district offices compare favourably 
with the total amount of provision at our own T.U.C. headquarters in 
London! (At one of them, as the writer observed, the facilities include a 
spacious cinema and a large restaurant.) 

It is understandable of course (because of the varied history and 
traditions of the numerous unions, and to some extent because of the fear 
some union leaders have of threats to their own autonomy and powers) 
that there is not, as yet, much support for developments of this kind in 
Britain. But even rank and file trade unionists must by now be aware of 
the fact that new technological processes can only be introduced on the 
basis of vast capital expenditure—a factor which in the years immediately 
ahead is likely to precipitate the demise of the smaller industrial units and 
prompt the rise of the large corporation. 

The writing is on the wall. 

This poses the question as to whether a proliferation of small, self 
contained trade unions can adequately cope with the labour problems 
which will inevitably follow in the wake of these industrial changes. 

And it is not just a question of the overall structure of unions which 
needs reconsideration. Of equal importance is the matter of the calibre 
of the trade union officials—both the paid and the unpaid. In drawing 
attention to this problem due credit must of course be given to the selfless 
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devotion to their duties of the thousands of shop stewards who, in the 

past, have worked so nobly in their efforts to tackle shop floor problems. 
(My own father was for over forty years a member of the National 
Union of Vehicle Workers and was active as a shop steward for half that 
period.) But, inevitably, the vast increase in the mechanical aids to secure 
production, all the inventions of the scientists, and all the new technological 
processes now made available, mean that both management and labour 
are confronted with entirely new tasks. Events will compel both of these 
elements to work within an entirely different industrial climate. In the 
old order of things the shop steward was able to carry out quite effectively 
the duties which devolved on him either within a small factory or within 
a section of a medium sized factory. This was possible because he 
personaly had a pretty good knowledge of the relatively simple jobs which 
his co-workers were called upon to perform. In the modern factory 
(containing a battery of complex mechanical aids) managements have 
found it necessary to introduce a high degree of specialisation; work study, 
job evaluation, manpower budgets, linear programming, these are but a 
few of the modern aids to productivity of which the manager of today is 
trained to make full use. All these new aids to productivity have some 
impact or other on the workers who are employed in such undertakings. 
It follows, therefore, that it is only if the shop stewards and other workers’ 
representatives are also conversant with the modem techniques of pro- 
duction that those whom they represent can be assured of a square deal. 


What, then, seems to be called for, is the creation of an entirely new 
breed of trade union officers and shop stewards—men who, on the basis 
of a fairly considerable period of training, can prove themselves to be 
knowledgeable about the intricacies of modern industrial developments and 
thereby competent to ensure that justice is done to the worker’s interests. 


It is recognised however, that trade unionists in general, are not 
enamoured of the professional. One reason for this is the fear that if such 
people have no roots in the workers’ movement they are likely to be too 
much cut off from the rank and file. Additionally, many trade unionists 
hold the view that there is no place for a special elite within a tabour 
movement. Others of the rank and file will tell us that, as has been the 
case in the past, the trade union movement will not fail to find from within 
its own ranks, people of ability who will rise to the occasion—figures like 
the late Ernest Bevin and Sir Walter Citrine. But those who think on 
these lines have, it is suggested, left out of account one quite important 
element and that is the fact that we now live in an age of increased 
educational opportunity. Is it not most likely that in this day and age, 
young people of the Citrine and Bevin calibre will find it not at ail difficult 
to climb the educational ladder, to achieve academic distinction sufficient 
to warrant entry to one or other of the professions? So we must pose the 
question (hard though it may be to read or hear)—is the calibre of the 
new recruits to the staffs of the trade unions of the grade such as seems to 
be required of those whose task it is to serve workers’ interests in a 
complex technological society? 
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JOINT CONSULTATION—INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

Trade unionists in Britain have not, so far, evinced any great interest 
in managerial problems as such. They have contended that it is manage- 
ment’s job to manage. But, with the recent publication of the Labour 
Party’s report on Industrial Democracy, we may well see a growth of 
interest in this aspect of industrial affairs. 

It has hitherto been one of the prime concerns of our unions to go 
clearly on record as a movement which is independent of both 
managements and the government of the day. (One consequence of this is 
that they have got themselves into a hopeless muddle about attitudes 
towards the nationalised industries.) To a very large extent this desire 
to play an independent role is connected with the belief that in taking up 
such a position much more freedom of action is likely to be allowed them 
in respect of what they have fong considered to be their prime concern— 
the securing of wage increases for their members. Yet, whilst in no way 
contending that the post war improvement in the workers’ standard of 
living is to be taken as the milenium, the unions ought by now to be 
prepared to recognise how important for workers’ well-being are elements 
other than wages and hours of work. Ever growing in importance are 
such matters as—the origins of, and the nature of, the strains and stresses 
which technological changes are now imposing upon labour. There is also 
ample evidence to show that of late, it is not just wages problems which 
have occasioned industrial strife, but rather the existence of an un- 
satisfactory human relations climate at plant level. 

Advocates of the idea of labour participation in management stress the 
opportunity it would give to bring top devel decision making technologists 
face to face with representatives of the personnel on whom their decisions 
make impact. And it may well be that, in the iong run, this would be 
more effective than merely relying on such managers (in the course of 
their training) being exposed to the dissemination of second hand views 
from the lips and writings of sociological ‘experts’ on behaviour. 

One union which has for years tended to take a line of its own in the 
matter of industrial co-operation is the Union of Post Office Workers. It 
is not surprising therefore to find that, in connection with the pending 
drastic re-organisation of the Post Office, opportunity has been taken to 
give a clear reminder of the Union’s standpoint in connection with this 
issue. Attention is therefore drawn to the following pertinent comments 
which were included in the editorial of the January 14th, 1967, issue of the 
union’s official organ ‘“The Post” :— 

“In the changes we now face as Post Office workers, it is more essential than 
ever for us to express the conviction that we are not minute cogs in a vast and 
remote machine over which we have no control. We must make it plain that our 
members are responsible persons, each one of whom has a significant contribution 
to make towards the administration of the Post Office on the lines of increased 
usefulness to the public that we serve... . Our belief in the right of our people 
to shape and influence for the better these decisions which affect their working 
lives has not diminished.” 

But of course (as no doubt the U.P.W. is aware) the development of a 
proper degree of understanding and the necessary attitude to worker- 
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management participation schemes is not likely to come over night. For 
well nigh fifty years one of the major aims of a trade union official has 
been to secure from management a recognition of his status as a negotiator 
on behalf of his members. Because trade union officials (paid and unpaid) 
have, over the years, become accustomed to a process of bargaining—often 
hard bargaining—it follows that they will not find it easy to adopt the 
necessarily different attitude when they come to approach the matter 
of worker participation in management. 

Consultation is something quite other than negotiation. 

To secure the development of closer contacts with management whilst 
ensuring at the same time that he will not lose face with his members is 
something which demands a very considerable ability on the part of a 
trade union representative. 

Worker participation in managerial affairs is, as we must recognise, 
something in the nature of a quite revolutionary concept. If, however, 
the unions did eventually come round to giving the idea formal acceptance 
and if they began to include arrangements for its furtherance in their 
list of activities, this could well be the means of revitalising the movement 
as a whole. 

In earlier times the unions gathered much of their support from skilled 
workers who saw this type of organisation as a kind of craft protection 
agency. With the rapid development of mass production techniques, the 
unions have now come to realise just how limited the basis of appeal has 
become. Trade unions were also able in times not long past, to attract 
members on the basis of the ‘Friendly Society’ aspects of their work. 
Provisions now made under the aegis of the welfare state have appreciably 
narrowed this form of appeal. 

So it rather looks as though the unions, if they wish to be of service to 
workers in fields additional to that of wage negotiation, would be well 
advised to apply themselves in more active fashion to a consideration of 
the means whereby the industrial environment can be re-shaped so that it 
will at least contain, #f not reduce, the incidence of industrial strains and 
stresses. And this may have been one of the major factors which prompted 
the preparation of the report on Industrial Democracy. 

‘At this point it may be of interest to note the extent to which the 
German trade union movement ‘has, in recent years, become very much 
pre-occupied with joint management-labour schemes. 

During the inter-war years (in the days of the Weimar Republic) works 
Councils were required by law to be part of the industrial relations set up 
throughout almost the whole of industry. Similar legislation was re-enacted 
at the end of World War II. But in some sections of German industrial 
life worker participation in management affairs has gone much further 
than this. 

In 1951, special legislation was introduced relative to the steel and coal 
industries. The nature of this legislation has become known as Industrial 
Co-determination. Industrial plants within these two industries were 
required to ensure that their Supervisory Boards (comprising eleven 
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members in total) should provide for the following representations: — 
four members who would represent the employees and four representing 
the shareholders plus a member to be appointed by each of these two 
groups with a requirement however, that each of these additional 
representatives were to be independent of the firm and of the unions and 
employers’ associations. An ‘eleventh man’ is then chosen by a majority 
of the original ten members. 


Although in some respects, the Supervisory Board in the German 
Industrial structure can be likened to a Board of Directors in the British 
sense, there is, according to German Company Law, one quite important 
difference. All public companies have a kind of inner executive ‘board 
known as the ‘Vorstand’. This, in the steel and coal industries, comprises 
three to five members and it is a requirement that one of the members 
of this inner group shall be given responsibility for labour affairs with the 
title of Labour Director. The Co-determination law provides that the 
latter is to be nominated by the appropriate trade union and it is not 
possible for him to be dismissed by the Supervisory Board against the 
vote of the majority of worker representatives on that board. 


One of the first aspects of this co-determination scheme which will come 
to mind is the matter of dual loyalties, not only in respect of the position 
of worker representatives on the Supervisory Boards, but also in connection 
with the position of the Labour Director. In law the latter has formal 
equality along with his coHeagues on the ‘Vorstand’ in respect of the 
determination of company policy. He must pledge himself to keep the 
company’s secrets—even from his fellow trade unionists, and he is 
expected to consider foremost the interests of the firm. (Labour Directors 
have been known to concur in decisions which were contrary to the 
immediate interests of his fellow trade unionists.) 


Opinions vary as to the real nature of the contributions made by worker 
representatives who have been brought into the managerial sphere as a 
result of the German co-determination legislation. Much of course does 
depend on the personalities of the respective holders of these offices; in 
particular as to the extent to which they have been able to reconcile 
loyalty to the firm with loyalty to their fellow workers. During the 1950s 
the writer paid a number of visits to Germany in connection with an adult 
education research project. Co-determination was very much in the air at 
that time, and opportunity was taken to discuss with a number of Social 
Democrat members of the German parliament, some of the problems 
related to this experiment in industrial relations. In connection with the 
vexed question of role conflict, the consensus of opinion appeared to be 
that this problem could best be solved if, for the office of Labour Director 
(and as far as may be possible for representation on Supervisory Boards) 
workers agreed not to nominate a prominent trade union official or a 
prominent member of the Works Council. It was felt that workers should 
strive to select someone who, whilst having their sympathies, could yet take, 
as occasion may demand, an independent line. There is evidence to suggest 
that, in the main, a Labour Director tends to allow the other members of 
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the Vorstand to have a free hand on matters not directly related to wages, 
working conditions, welfare amenities and other fringe benefits—provided 
he receives in return for this facility improvements and concessions within 
his own field of interest. It is sometimes contended that the reason why 
wages are so high in the German coal and steel industries is because of 
this kind of bargaining. But, relatively, such wages are no higher than 
they are in Belgium or Luxembourg—countries which do not provide 
anything in the nature of a co-determination scheme. 

One also hears it suggested from time to time that because of its closer 
involvement with managerial matters the German trade union movement 
is becoming much Jess militant and that its raison d’étre is coming to be 
questioned. It is the case that over the decade 1951-1961 the proportion: 
of workers enrolled in unions has dropped from 40% to 30%. Yet, on 
the other hand, the two workers unions mostly concerned with co- 
determination are thriving exceedingly and do not appear to have lost 
their militancy. It certainly looks as though this question of the attitude 
of unions in the matter of Industrial Democracy will soon become a 
centre of controversy and no doubt many people will be anxious to 
examine in some detail the experience of the German trade unions in this 
connection. 


TRADE UNIONS AND EDUCATION 

Perhaps the most outstanding characteristics of the British trade union 
movement are its high degree of political sagacity and its ability to conduct, 
in pragmatic fashion, a most impressive degree of voluntary collective 
bargaining. But in respect of direct educational provision for its members 
the record of achievement to date can hardly be said to be impressive. This is 
not to say that trade unionists in Britain are disinterested in educational 
affairs. As one of the pressure groups which, over the past sixty years 
have sought to improve the State system of education, its record in 
this respect is not an inconsiderable one. Moreover, until fairly recently, 
considerable use was made of the educational facilities provided by 
such bodies as the Workers’ Educational Association, the National . 
Council of Labour Colleges and Further Education Institutes. 

If we consider merely the two current problems to which attention has 
been drawn in the earlier part of this paper (organisational change and 
worker participation in management) the relevance of education to their 
solution is surely self-evident. A satisfactory outcome in respect thereto, 
(so far as workers are concerned) is only likely to accrue if those involved 
in their consideration are knowledgeable about the essential factors. 

Readers will, it is hoped, forgive a reference to some further aspects 
of German trade unionism in order to develop this theme. 

Not only do aH the major unions in Germany provide extensive 
educational provision for their respective members (including residential 
colleges) but the D.G.B. also provides an even more impressive network 
of centrally directed educational activities. The fatter includes not only 
weekly classes, correspondence courses, educational publications and radio 
talks, but it also owns and controls sixteen residential colleges. Moreover, 
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leave of absence from work (for the purpose of attending trade union 
organised courses) is arranged for to an extent far in excess of the position 
in Britain. Many coNective agreements have the necessary provisions for 
this written into them. 


It has been the writer’s privilege to stay at a number of these trade 
union residential colleges. Some of them are quite magnificent places {one 
with its own indoor swimming bath) and they are well equipped with 
visual and other teaching aids. I well remember, in the course of such a 
visit in the early ’fifties, noticing that even before the Co-determination 
Law had been ratified, the training of potential worker representatives on 
management boards was well under way. (The need for an extension of 
British trade union educational facilities is mentioned in the Labour 
Party’s Industrial Democracy Report and there is also a suggestion that 
the training of worker representatives for consultation and managerial 
~ duties might well be provided under the aegis of the Industrial Training 
Boards.) Wisely or unwisely, however, it is the view of the German trade 
unions that both for recruitment and for status purposes, the unions ought 
to keep this kind of education under their direct control. 

Nor do the German unions neglect cultural activities. 

In every city or town of any size, Film Societies, Drama Groups, Music, 
Societies, Theatre Clubs are sponsored under union auspices and the 
annual Recklinghausen Festival of the Arts (also union sponsored) draws 
many thousands of people every year. 

Of course all this costs money. But a tot can be done with four million 
pounds—the amount which it is estimated the German unions spend on 
education of one form or another. 

Mention has been made of the distrust of the ‘professional’ which is so 
strong a feature of the trade union outlook in Britain. To some extent 
this no doubt arises out of a sense of inferiority which dominates the 
minds of so many of the rank and file. Does it not follow therefore, that 
what is needed is the provision of an elaborate scheme of education— 
aimed to eradicate this feeling of inferiority—thereby narrowing the gap 
between them and the new type of leadership which, it has been suggested, 
the unions are so much in need of. Some of the union jeaders have, it is 
true, endeavoured to stimulate an interest in the educational process on the 
part of their members, but where this has not been the case what comes 
to mind is the passing thought that in such cases the leaders are perhaps 
not too anxious to have an enlightened rank and file looking over their 
shoulders. 

We should be less than frank if we did not admit that, at the moment, 
the public image of the trade unions is anything but flattering. To some 
extent the national press is to blame for this. For years now no opportunity 
has been lost to bring into the full glare of publicity the occasional 
irresponsible wild cat strikes—despite the fact that only a tiny fraction of 
trade unionists may have been involved therewith. 

Education for responsible trade unionism could be the foundation on 
which unions might begin to project on to the public mind a much more 
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faithful image—that of an organisation which is responsible, progressive 
and fully capable of dealing with the economic and sociological changes in 
a technological age. ‘And there is yet another reason which should prompt 
more essays in the field of education on the part of the unions. 

Whilst it is true that the children of manual workers do now enjoy 
slightly more opportunities to take advantage of grammar school and 
university education, in many other respects the inequalities between 
manual and non-manual workers have diminished hardly at all. y 

It is suggested that some of the frustrations which inevitably arise as a 
consequence of this can be offset if the underprivileged workers are at least 
aided by their unions to become responsible citizens of an industrial 
democracy. Inevitably, with the use of more and more mechanical aids 
to production, fewer and fewer workers are going to be able to derive 
personal satisfaction from the day to day work they are called upon to do. 

Trade unions, it must be remembered, were not conceived merely as a 
kind of arid economic institution, rather were they envisaged as fraternities. 
Those in membership would, it was hoped, concern themselves not just 
with wages, hours and conditions, but would be concerned just as much 
about matters which in a wider sense, impinged on the general well-being 
af those who were members of the fraternity. Educational opportunity, as 
most trade unionists would agree, is a most vital element in the life of all 
human beings. Some years ago, the National Institute for Adult Education 
undertook a survey of the relationship between vocational and non- 
vocational education and the results of this enquiry were published under 
the title of ‘Liberal Education in the Technical Age’. There is one 
comment, made towards the end of this report, which seems to have 
bearing on the point just made: — ‘How can it be contrived, in so far as 
education can influence the matter, that individuals shall have the 
opportunity of diving the good life amid the mechanical complexities of 
modern industrial societies?” 

In conclusion then, it seems that we have to admit that it is not 
political radicalism alone which has eradicated dire poverty and enabled 
us to enjoy a rather more just distribution of the national income. 
Technical aids to productivity have played their part. Nor is it any use 
being starry eyed about the mass of workers being enabled to gain personai 
satisfaction from the nature of their employment. Further aid to the 
lower income groups and more aid for the submerged tenth in the under- 
developed countries, depends very much on further technological progress. 

But, at the same time, what we must hope for from the trade unions in 
a technological society, is that they will seek in every way possible to 
ensure that human beings do not become the abject slaves of machines. 


[Dr. John Huddleston is Senior Lecturer in Industrial Relations at 
Bradford University.] f 
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“LITERATURE: 
“READERS ONLY” 





by Pauline Marczali 


66 HAT does London owe to an Italian with a rope round his 

Wica “Where is the second largest dome in Europe?” 

“Where did George Eliot check up on ladies’ fashion, Marx 

lay the foundations of revolution, Gandhi meditate on passive resistance 

and G.B.S. strike Shavian sparks from the anvil of middle class 
convention?” 

Members of a B.B.C. panel presented with these posers would have to 
search for a single answer, and they would find it where so many solutions 
have been found, tucked away behind a swing door at the end of the 
great entrance ħall of the British Museum. ‘ 

I once watched a schoolboy, strayed from one of the many parties being 
towed to hear lectures on collections of wonders from every age and every 
fand. With the “insatiable curiosity” of thirteen years, he stared at the 
flow of people emerging and entering through a door marked ‘Readers 
Only”. If he had been able to push the door open and iook for an answer 
to the question in his eyes, he would have found himself confronted by a 
second mystery, ‘High above the second swing door he would have seen 
the bust of Sir Antonio Panizzi. 

Who then, were these people, so obviously not tourists, whose only 
common characteristic appeared to be their diversity? and why should the 
statue of an Italian patriot have been stationed just there? Sir Antonio 
is over the entrance to his most enduring creation, called (one of those 
masterly English understatements) “The Reading Room” where some eight 
million books are housed under the second largest dome of Europe. If 
we press inquiries further and ask how it could fall to the lot of an 
Italian, a foreigner, to carry out a project of such grandeur in the middle 
of London, the answer will He in Panizzi’s times and genius. 

He worked, at the beginning of the last century, secretly, with other 
prominent Italians, to liberate his country from foreign oppression. He 
was a Doctor of Law and an eminent scholar of Italian history of literature. 
His secret work discovered, he was sentenced to death, but escaped with 
the help of a prison guard, leaving behind everything he possessed except, 
as an enemy put it, “a rope round his neck”. 

How this foreigner, deprived of all his former wealth, rose to such 
prominence in English life, is an epic. He became known, while he was 
living from hand to mouth by giving Italian lessons, by some of his 
publications which threw a completely new light on parts of Italian 
literature. Through his work he made influential friends such as Lord 
Brougham, Clarendon, Russell and Gladstone himself, whom Panizzi won 
over to his political ideas. He was first appointed Professor of Italian at 
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London University College, but, finding this even Jess remunerative than 
giving private lessons, he obtained a small post as “supernumerary assistant 
librarian” at the British Museum. 

Here he started a struggle which lasted for many years, to correct the 
deficiencies of the then badly equipped library, to produce a proper 
catalogue, to secure room for books and seats for readers on a scale never 
known before. The aim which inspired his fanatical devotion to this work 
was, in his own words, “I want a poor student to have the same means 


of indulging bis learned curiosity, of following his rational pursuits, of 


consulting the same authorities, of fathoming the most intricate inquiry, 
as the richest man in the kingdom”. 

Side by side with this work for the library, he pursued his other ideal, 
the liberation of Italy. Gradually he won Gladstone over to the idea of 
“Italia Unita”. It was Gladstone, too, who helped him in his ambitious 
plan for creating a place of study open to poor or rich alike. He designed 
a round dome in the centre of the quadrangle with house-room for books 
in the remainder of the space round it. His foresight in aHowing plenty of 
space for shelving has been fully justified—80 miles of shelving are now 
occupied by six to eight million books. He presented his plan to the 
Trustees in 1850. It was accepted “because it combines the advantages of 
ail the others, and is far more practical”. 

Barwick, in a book on Panizzi and the B.M. Labrary, writes, “for his 
grand conception of the Reading Room and its annexes . . . he will be 
better remembered than by any other of his achievements, elevating the 
Library from the 6th or 7th place to the second, if not the first place in 
the world’. Panizzi’s dream dome was finished and his library opened 
in 1857. It was enthusiastically acclaimed. “The new miracle of London!” 
said the French novelist, Prosper Mérimée. Thackeray exclaimed: “I 
have seen all sorts of domes, of Peter’s and Paul’s, Sophia, Parthenon— 
what not—and have been struck by none of them so much as by that 
catholic dome in Bloomsbury, under which our million books are housed. 
What peace, what love, what truth, what beauty, what happiness for all, 
what generous kindness for you and me are here spread out: It seems 
to me one cannot sit down in that place without a heart of grateful 
reverence. I own to have thanked heaven for my English birthright, freely 
to partake of these bountiful books and speak the truth I find there”. 

However justified these eulogies may have been at that time, they do 
not embrace ail that Panizzi’s work and passion for social reform 
accomplished in his years as Principal Librarian, to which post he was 
appointed at the opening of the Reading Room. His appointment, over 
the heads of others at the Museum, aroused their fury, and they were 
not slow to express it, debasing thereby not their target but themselves. 
One of these thought “a loyal English gentleman much better than an 
Italian traitor”, another that “it was hard to think that if that cursed 
fellow had never come to England with a rope round his neck and entered 
the Museum as a subordinate in 1831, I should now have had the fairest 
chance of a good house and £1,000 per annum . 


- 
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These gentlemen, although they roused the Jingo press against Panizzi, 
did not prevent him from going ahead with his work, Of this, his 
biographer (in the National Biographies) states that he was “Of no ordinary 
powers . .. The wielder of a social influence entirely disproportioned to 
his public position or pecuniary circumstances”. The next step taken by 
this obstinate perfectionist, Panizzi, was to have a law passed ensuring that 
a copy of every book published in English should be deposited in his 
. library. He traveled widely to ensure that this law was put into effect. 

Another reform he brought about was the elevation of the Reading Room 
staff to Civil Service status based on examination, thus raising the standard 
of their work as well as their security. He fought and won a battle to 
increase their salaries, in 1869. 

The only difference that the attacks of the press and of personal envy 
made to him was that they caused him to refuse knighthood offered to 
him twice (in 1861 and 1866) in the fear that acceptance might draw 
further attacks and hinder his life work. Only Gladstone’s personal 
pressure prevailed upon him to accept the honour when it was offered a 
third time in 1869. 

The other mission of his life, a united, berated Italy, on which he 
worked as “unofficial ambassador” in close collaboration with Cavour, 
met with success in 1861. He was offered Italian Senatorship, but refused, 
feeling that he was of more use in the Reading Room where, as a 
biographer points out, he had become “‘the greatest legislator the world 
of librarianship had ever seen, and his work, in essentials, will never be 
superseded”. 

This lifeæwork of his has since given hospitality and inspiration to 
generations of students, including some of the best brains in all countries. 
Its students have been sometimes immensely rich, sometimes literally 
starving, their atms and ambitions as varied as humankind itself. Ruskin 
read here to gather material for his books and lectures; George Eliot to 
check up the details of costume for Romola; Mary Anderson, the great 
American actress of the 1880s, to study Lady Macbeth and background 
Veronese history for the part of Juliet. The “famous and infamous” exiles 
of their times got their facts from this comprehensive library: Louis Blanc, 
Prince Kropotkin, Marx, Lenin, Gandhi and Tagore all worked here. 
Dickens, Thackeray and Shaw were well known at the Library; Henry Wood 
studied there, and only a few years ago I came across Kodaly on one 
of his visits to England. 

We readers work in a silence as profound as it is rare and refreshing in 
these days of cars and transistor radios. In peace we sit in front of our 
well-Ht desks, bending over piles of books. We search for data among 
the reference volumes which tapestry the wide circular wall of the dome, 
scan the great tomes of the catalogue or resort to the card-indexed 
bibliography, while on their dais, in the centre of the dome, the super- 
intendent and his staff are ready to guide and help. Scanning my fellow 
students in all their diversity of face, form, age, colour and caste, I am 
sometimes tempted to play a private game of “Who's Who”, only to 
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discover how deceptive are appearances, how rare the typical. That man 
with the wild curls, casting fiery and aggressive glances to right and left, 
is no revolutionary but a contributor to the most conservative press; that 
shabby little greying man is the owner of palaces; the girl with the shy 
smile is a famous historian who holds the rare distinction of Oxford’s 
Doctor Honoris Causa. Extreme opponents of thought, young and old, 
rich and poor, are working peacefully side by side in what Esdaile has 
called “this magnificent seed-bed from which grows the forest of human 
knowledge”. 

Today Panizzi would feel happy, glancing over the rows of readers, a 
fair number of whom still wear, as he did, “ropes round their necks”, in 
the knowledge that all these men and women receive equal help and 
service in their diverse quests. He would certainly marvel and exult over 
a work recently introduced by his successor, Sir Frank Francis, Director 
and Principal Librarian—the new catalogue (263 volumes containing over 
four million entries) is the largest single publication in the world, and its 
750 copies will go to buyers all over the globe. This vast work took seven 
years to complete and new photographic techniques have reduced its 
price from £8 to £6.10; even more modern computer methods may mean 
that this vast bibliography will be the last of its kind in this traditional 
form. 

Times change, but the generous spirit in which the Reading Room 
was conceived persists. Indeed, many of us, as the door of the Reading 
Room swings behind us, and we exchange its blessed silence and concentra- 
tion for the noise and turbulence of the world outside, feel a twinge of 
nostalgic regret that we cannot be “Readers Only”. 
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THE PAUL MELLON FOUNDATION FOR BRITISH ART | 
—a report on progress 
by Basil Taylor 


MUST start by dealing with a common misapprehension. The Paul 

Mellon Foundation for British Art is quite distinct from the famous 

coHection of pictures formed personally by Mr. Mellon, exhibited (in 
part) at Burlington House in 1964-65 and destined for Yale University, 
where it will form the nucleus of a study centre devoted to British art 
to be created there within the next decade as a result of his remarkable 
benefaction. 

The Foundation is in fact an English affair, not an American one and 
possesses no collection. But it did come into being, in 1962, directly as 
the result of Mr. Metlon’s initiative and idealism, having the same roots 
as his collection, that is, in a most intense enthusiasm for British painting, 
and indeed an Anglophilia of much wider scope. It is a charitable trust 
and as such is entitled to receive funds, of course, from any donor; but 
so far its financial support has come solely from the Old Dominion 
Foundation of New York. -So it is also very much an Anglo-American 
venture; and it is ironic that the first institution to be formed in England 
with this scope and purpose should have an American source. I cannot 
believe that the French, for example, in a matter so closely affecting their 
national culture would have accepted such a proposition, even before the 
days of the General. 

Essentially the Foundation’s purpose is to advance the knowledge, 
understanding and enjoyment of British painting, sculpture and the graphic 
arts; it does not concern itself with architecture and the applied arts. And 
the primary means by which that aim is to be achieved is through publica- 
tions, by increasing the authoritative literature of the subject. A series 
of books, various both in content and format, called Studies in British Art 
began their appearance last spring. However, it was recognised at the 
start that #f such a programme of publishing was to have continuity, 
ambition and any intellectual drive, the study of British art itself would 
have to be nourished in other ways. For instance, it would be desirable to 
increase the number of professional students in the subject, and as a 
contribution to that end the Foundation has endowed two fectureships, 
one in British Medieval ‘Art at the University of York and the other in 
British Post-Medieval Art at the University of Leicester. Although for 
decades our Universities have maintained numerous Professors, Readers 
and Lecturers in English Literature, there have not before been any 
appointments of this nature. And that is not to be explained, by any 
means, by the slow and late development of art-historical studies in Great 
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Britain. Unfortunately English historians have with very few exceptions 
been content to neglect both the evidence afforded by pictures and the 
` social role of the artist within British society. 

At neither Leicester nor York will degrees be given in our subject— 
and personally I do not believe any aspect of the history of the arts is 
an appropriate subject for a specialised first degree—but one may hope ‘ 
that some young historians or students of literature may discover a 
vocation for the study of British art. 

The Foundation also has certain funds for the support of research apart 
from the grants which it makes to all those who are working on its books. 
And in the latter’s case I do not think it too immodest to claim that they 
are better provided for than many other scholars in the humanities 
employed here in similar research. Expenses, whether for travel or for 
secretarial services, are mainly paid; they have the use of our own 
photographic unit and they can be relieved of much of the time-consuming 
tasks involved in seeking permission to view or reproduce works of art. 
The Foundation’s staff indeed spends much of its energies in, we hope, 
improving their research facilities. I remember in the years after the war, 
watching a friend, the late Humphry House, pursue his studies of Hopkins 
and Dickens without financial support, while American colleagues 
concerned with the same material had not only the time but the fifancial 
sponsorship which he, like every other English scholar, has lacked. In 
one small area of research the conditions have been improved, I hope. 

The Foundation also spends some money on another important aspect 
of ast-historical study, exhibitions, or at least upon those which are liable 
‘to make a significant addition to knowledge. We were involved financially, 
for instance, in the exhibitions devoted to Eworth and to Bonington held 
in 1964 at Leicester and Nottingham respectively. Our own exhibitions 
are arranged initially for the Aldeburgh Festival and thereafter they have 
gone to one other place in an enlarged form. Normally they are connected 
with our publications. In 1965, for instance, a Francis Wheatley show 
proved to us and to Miss Mary Webster, who chose and catalogued it, 
that a new book on this painter would be fully justified. In the following 
year Mr. Colin Sorensen~brought together a group of works by the marine 
painter Charles Brooking which proved him to have been one of the most 
underrated of the English masters, a beautiful and virile talent. Besides 
pleasing the general visitor these exhibitions are planned to give the scholar 
the inestimable advantage of seeing a substantial body of pictures together. 
In this way an exhibition may be a vital element in the preparation of a 
book, can indeed help to articulate the process of investigation. We hope, 
next year, in association with the Towner Art Gallery at Eastbourne, the 
place where the painter was born in 1741, to prove that John Hamilton 
Mortimer merits the curiosity and interest which he has increasingly 
aroused in recent years. ‘And at a time when private collectors are so 
often called upon for loans we have been most generously supported; 
almost everything we wanted has been ient. 


One might almost argue that the most important thing that the 
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Foundation has done, has been to come into being, and thereby to assert 
that British painting is worth intelligent consideration. It would be quite 
unjust and improper not to acknowledge the enthusiasm and labour of 
so many students of British art who have worked in the past in difficuk 
and unfavourable circumstances, among them in particular those who 
created and have supported the Walpole Society with its invaluable 
publication of documents and studies. But until recently the study of 
British art has been a Cinderella. I believe that one of the most disgraceful 
cultural failures of government in this century has been its neglect of the 
national collections of British art. If our writers had been as inadequately 
published and presented, there would surely have been an outcry; but 
for decades the Tate Gallery, which was so hesitantly espoused by the 
state at the time of Sir Henry Tate’s benefaction, was starved and has 
only in very recent times truly ‘begun to show the scope and richness of 
our painting. It is remarkable that this state of affairs should have been 
tolerated for so long. The 19th century provided, as in so many other 
spheres, the vision and energy creating by personal initiatives the National 
Portrait Gallery, the Victoria and Albert Museum and indeed the Tate; 
it was left to the first half of the 20th century to deny them, at most times, 
a proper financial nourishment. 

One consequence of this general neglect is the still gravely insufficient 
literature of British art. Where can you find for the general reader, books 
which provide, in terms of illustration alone, a sufficient conspectus of 
English pictures, such as are readily available for all other national 
schools? 

For many of our greatest masters, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Stubbs, Constable, Turner, Crome, Cotman for example, there are no 
catalogues raisonnés and in certain cases no modem critical studies of 
any authority. There are numerous minor masters who have never been 
the subject of a book or at least of no modern and scholarly study— 
Barlow, for instance or Dobson, Wootton, Hayman, Mortimer, Zoffany, 
Marshall, Ward, Danby. Indeed it would be no exaggeration to say that . 
for the student of British art who may have in view a more sophisticated, 
complex or allusive publication, the very fundaments of knowledge are 
still largely missing. For that reason we have so far taken a rather plain, 
and in some respects, modest approach to our publications programme. 
We see our first task as being a reinforcement of the fundamental structure 
of knowledge; by supplying, for instance, catalogues of the major figures 
where we can commission them. 

We are collaborating with the Tate GaHery to produce, at last, a fully 
iHustrated catalogue of the oil paintings of Turner, both in the Bequest 
which belongs to the nation and outside it. And there will be similar works 
forthcoming on Allan Ramsay and Bonington and on the landscape 
paintings of Gainsborough. Among our first books was a study of 
Marcellus Laroon, a most interesting minor figure of the mid-eighteenth 
century. That will be followed by studies on a similar scale devoted to 
Samuel Scott, the outstanding topographic painter of the same period, on 
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Francis Wheatiey, on Charles Brooking; and we hope on John Hamilton 
Mortimer and Francis Danby. 

Larger monographs are in progress on Zoffany and Joseph Wright of 
Derby, the latter due to appear next year. And Dr. Kenneth Garlick has 
just begun to edit for us a complete edition of the Diary of Joseph 
Farington, a document as significant for historians of all kinds concerned 
with the decades around the turn of the 19th century as Walpole’s 
correspondence is for an earlier period. We shall also try to provide over 
the next five years, in a sequence of ten volumes, a corpus of illustrations 
of British painting from the period of Celtic art until the beginning of the 
20th century. We are moving out of the planning stage on a project 
which is perhaps too ambitious for the present resources of British ant 
scholarship. Time will tell. This is a copiously illustrated dictionary of 
British painters in at least ten volumes. 

As a non-profitmaking venture with the sympathetic support which we 
receive from the United States, it is possible for the Foundation to spend 
more than a commercial publisher, and even some university presses, on 
what must mainly be books with a small readership; in fact to experiment 
with the structure of the scholarly, illustrated art book. We are particularly 
hoping to encourage, not only in authors but in readers too, a more 
efficient and imaginative combination of text and image, so that the 
writer’s argument may be deployed more responsively than has, in the 
past, been usually the case. 

In 1965, a three-day conference on the study of British art, the first of 
its kind I believe, was held at Yale University on the occasion of the 
exhibition there of Mr. Mellon’s collection. It was a most useful, but 
perhaps a little discouraging occasion, as hour by hour we were being 
reminded how much we did not know, how much remained to be discovered. 
In spite of this, one of the American delegates proposed that the time was 
past when we needed to list, catalogue and collate the works of British 
artists and employ the resources of connoisseurship in doing so, that we 
must embark upon general or synthesising studies of a more evocative 
kind. There is now in the United States, a quite strong inclination to 
study British art which may at any moment, one feels, burgeon into an 
academic fashion. The opening of the Mellon study centre at Yale in due 
time will give the strongest impulsion to #. And there is every chance that 
studies there may become as dominant in this field as they have been in 
English literature, especially the literature of the 18th century. But the 
American scholar in this field, far more than in fiterature, is still at a 
disadvantage. In spite of everything, the material is here, as much in the 
sale rooms and the dealer’s galleries as in the museums and the great 
houses. The topography of British art has over large areas still to be defined, 
many important features brought into view and focus, before the more 
tempting ecological researches can be pursued. For a long time to come 
this is where the action will and must be. 
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LONDON AS THE CENTRE OF THE ART MARKET 
by Ernle Money 


E are repeatedly being reminded at the present time that London 

is now the centre of the world art market. With the turnover in 

the import and export of works of art in this country approaching 
the fifty million pound mark, this is clearly an important factor from the 
economic point of view. It is perhaps even more significant, at a time of 
waning national power and financial prestige, from the psychological 
aspect. Here is a field in which this country has ‘been outstandingly 
successful since the end of the war and in which we have added strikingly 
to our potential invisible assets. How did this situation come about? How 
much have we done to deserve it? And, perhaps most important, how 
realistic an assessment of international trends is it and how long is the 
position likely to continue? 

Up until 1939 Paris undoubtedly dominated this particular field. The 
combination of the remaining prestige which flowed from the advent of 
Impressionism and the School of Paris, the presence of a number of 
outstanding dealers of the calibre of Nathan Wildenstein and Rene Gimpel 
and of the city’s traditional place as a centre of fashion and finance, 
gave it a predominant and, indeed, almost undisputed role. The English 
salesrooms, and to a lesser extent the English dealers, were generally 
. regarded as having a secondary part to play, mostly concerned with our 
own art of the eighteenth century and such specialist fields as Dutch pictures 
and oriental ceramics, in which they had a particularised knowledge. After 
the war, this situation underwent a dramatic reversal. The French Govern- 
ment’s introduction of an extremely heavy and complicated series of fiscal 
measures stopped the flow of works into Parisian salerooms. The eclipse 
of that city during the dark years of 1940-44 ied to a revision of the 
hegemony of international fashion. Other places, notably London and 
New York, had become important centres in the arts generally. The 
hazards and uncertainties of the war period made the buying and selling 
of works of art an important new factor in the investment market and for 
obvious reasons this was a process that favoured traditional rather than 
contemporary pictures and pieces. This was the pattern which emerged at 
the same time as the considerable prosperity of post-war Europe and 
America, and London with its resources of capital and expertise and an 
established reputation for quality and reliability in this type of transaction 
was ready to take advantage of it. It tad also become markedly more 
cosmopolitan since the war. 

There can be no doubt that the English salerooms and dealers gave, 
and continue to give, their clients outstanding service in circumstances 
which are not available anywhere else in the world. The acquisition of 
the New York house of Parke-Bernet by Sotheby’s is a case in point, 
as are both Sotheby’s and Christie’s increasing incursions direct on to the 
European market, What the English fine art auctioneers have to offer in 
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fact adds up to a formidable total. In the first place, there has been, so 
far, a valuable absence of government taxation on actual transactions in 
the saleroom, so that the market has been able to continue at an economic 
and realistic level. Secondly, the amount of commission charged by the 
auction houses has remained throughout at an extremely reasonable level 
and these have relied on enlarging their turnover rather than on increasing 
their charges despite the advent of Selective Employment Tax. It is a- 
valuable concomitant of this that the London auctioneers have insisted on 
maintaining their role as agents rather than becoming principals in tigers 
to sales, as some of their foreign counterparts have done. Thirdly, the 
actual quality of the preparation, handling and conduct of any particular 
sale in London is usually very high indeed. ‘As a result of these factors 
and of the reputation for probity and scholarship that the English houses 
have built up, foreign buyers and sellers have come to regard London ` 
as a natural outlet. 


The position of the London dealers has fitted in very closely with, this. 
The original strength of the London market undoubtedly owed a great deal 
to the presence of a wide selection of well informed and reputable dealers, 
covering almost every imaginable field. Until recently they were in fact 
responsible for approximately ninety per cent of the purchases made in the 
saleroom and the subsequent buyer could rely on the basis of their 
specialised judgment and knowledge. This is a situation which has only 
marginally been effected by the advent into the rooms of the speculative 
investment buyer, a phenomenon of the recent retreat from the stock 
market, who has occasionally got his fingers badly burnt in past seasons. 
The very size and catholicity of the range of art galleries and antique shops 
available has acted as an additional magnet to foreign trade. The existence 
of the stringent standards set by institutions like the British Antique 
Dealers Association and the care which has been taken over authenticity 
and the age of individual items at such occasions like the Grosvenor House 
Fair have been added benefits. On the whole, despite the inevitable 
newspaper publicity that follows the occasional discovery of a forgery 
or of the activities of a ring (both of which are remarkably rare in London 
considering, and perhaps because of, the number of individual dealers 
concerned) the public, both British and foreign, has every reason to be 
satisfied with and grateful to “the Trade”. 

There is a further phenomenon which has certainly played its part in 
creating the image of the London market, at any rate as far as pictures 
and sculpture are concerned, and that is the striking post-war revival of 
British art itself. The success of artists like Henry Moore, Graham 
Sutherland, Francis Bacon and Barbara Hepworth, to name only a few, and 
their immense international prestige have certainly contributed to the 
panache of the London scene. These in their turn are due, in no little 
part, to the intelligence and taste of the major London dealers. To take 
only one example, the complex organisation that now constitutes the 
Marlborough Gallery has been a prime mover in the success story of 
contemporary British art. It is true that a number of smaller galleries, 
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mostly dealing with avant garde painting, some of them of standing, have 
recently suffered from setbacks and even, in some instances, gone out of 
existence. This, however, is probably not as unhealthy a process as it at 
first might seem, and can certainly be accounted for by the actual 
momentum with which modern art has developed in recent years and by 
the gap existing between public patronage and private purses in a high 
price market. 

Why, then, should there be any doubt at all about the continued strength 
of the London market? In my opinion it would be wrong to suggest that 
there is. As I have already suggested, London has, at any rate in the 
foreseeable future (and I would hazard a guess that that means probably 
until at least the turn of the century, after which it is too far ahead to make 
any sort of prediction) substantially more to offer than any other 
SIE ies On the other hand certain risks will have to be safe- 

ed against. 

Tie. Gee ieee EA eee ee 
government interference. So far the results of recent legislation, such as 
the capital gains tax or the 1967 Misrepresentation Act, do not seem to 
have had any immediately deleterious effect on the market, though clearly 
they have set up potential hazards, all of which may not yet have become 
apparent. It must not be forgotten that the extremely sensitive relationship 
involved depends almost entirely upon the free and unrestricted movement 
in works of art. A side effect of this, but of some importance, is the 
uncertainty of government policy with regard to the export of important 
works. Far too often in the past (as with the Rembrandt Titus and the 
Caxton Ovid) major items have been sold to foreign buyers in the open 
market, only to become the subject of highly dramatic and last minute 
public reservations. This sort of thing certainly does the reputation of 
the London market little good, and it is in everybody's interest that the 
national institutions should be in a position to follow a clear-cut purchasing 
policy. 

In the second place, there is always the increasing hazard, with the 
rising commercial importance of the market, that the supply of first-class 
works of art will dry up of its own accord. More and more masterpieces 
are rightly finding their way into museums or galleries but this does not 
make it any easier to maintain a flow of worthwhile items. It is all very 
well for the major salerooms to include such exotic fields as wine, period 
costume, art nouveau and vintage motorcars in their programmes; but 
these must, of their very nature, constitute gimmicks which are irrelevant 
or peripheral to their central purpose. The risk, of course, is that if 
higher and higher prices are given for this kind of thing the whole coinage 
of the art market could become debased. 

Thirdly, and to some extent accordingly, there is always the danger 
that the market as a whole will get the reputation of being only a rich 
man’s or an investor’s world. The salerooms have been careful to point 
out, and the private buyer can easily find out for himself, that by far the 
majority of individual lots sold still change hands at a price of less than 
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£100. The trouble is that it is the big bids which make news and it is 
these which the papers, understandably, feature. The London dealers 
have been assiduous in their efforts to find suitable stock and now have to 
travel far and wide, not only to discover the pictures or pieces of major 
importance, but to find works of art of quality to satisfy their less wealthy 
clients, who of their very nature must constitute not only the major part 
but the real strength of the market. It is, however, an unceasing and often 
an increasingly difficult task, and one which has been made no easier by 
either the actualities or the implied threats of fiscal levies by the 
government. 

It should in particular be always remembered that art as such is a 
fluctuating market. The collector generally buys something with which he 
wishes to live or because it appeals to his particular taste. The value 
to ‘him of the purchase therefore lies, first and foremost, in his estimation 
of the article in question. The investor buys in order to make a profit. 
Since, in a inflationary climate, there has been a continuing and fairly 
general spiral in the value of works of art, there has arisen a dangerous 
concept that these must necessarily constitute a rising market. People 
with money to invest have therefore rushed in and bought objects without 
necessarily allowing for variations of taste or opinion and, above aH, without 
taking the benefit of informed judgment or advice. This is particularly 
so in high money fields like Impressionist paintings where more than one 
picture has been sold at an extravagant price on the basis of its artist’s 
general reputation rather than its inherent merit and has come limping 
back to the market after a few seasons with a damaged reputation and a 
lessened value. Similarly there is always the complication of a mushrooming 
of smaller galleries or shops, run by ambitious amateurs, with the 
glamorous hope of selling highly-priced junk to equally ill-informed amateur 
purchasers, hoping in their tum to cash in on a good thing. 

In the long run, therefore, the basis of a healthy future must depend 
on factors which are well within our own control. The standards of 
reliability and knowledge must be vigorously upheld within the trade. The 
public must see the market for what it is, a continually interesting, 
enjoyable and sometimes profitable method of obtaining things which they 
like and admire for their own sake, using to the full the immense 
opportunities for comparison and expert professional advice which London 
provides. The government must see that this is a bird which has come to 
roost with us because it found the prevailing conditions favourable and 
not merely a chained battery hen for the purpose of providing golden eggs. 
Common sense all round is imperative but, given this, there is no reason 
why we should not continue to enjoy a state of affairs that brings us 
profit, pleasure and prestige. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





A NIGHTMARE EDUCATION 
Twenty Letters to a Friend: Svetlana Alliluyeva. Hutchinson. 30s. 
Stalin, A Political Biography: Isaac Deutscher. Oxford University Press. 63s. 


Students of Soviet affairs will find much in Mrs. Alliluyeva’s Letters of intrinsic 
and lasting value; many will be surprised that, in 1963, ten years after her father’s 
death and while still a Soviet citizen, Mrs. Alliluyeva could write such a frank, 
compassionate, and courageous account of her upbringing in the stormy, treacher- 
ous, and mysterious court of Stalin the Terrible. The book is appropriately dedi- 
cated to her mother, the idealistic and independent-minded Nadya Alliluyeva, who 
married Stalin at the age of 18 “like a tiny sailboat drawn to a giant ocean-going 
steamer”. Modestly and sensibly her daughter has aimed to write the story of her 
family life. It would, after all, be foolish for any Soviet citizen, even an ex-member 
of the Party elite, to try to write a detailed analysis of the activities of the Com- 
munist Party system given the enormous obstacles. Like every member of the 
family and court circle of the dictator, Mrs. Alliluyeva lived in an enclosed and 
unreal world as a child, more of a prisoner of those starkly furnished, police-infested 
dachas than Stalin himself. One by one her dearest relatives were removed, im- 
prisoned or shot; she must often have wondered if his spoiling affection for her 
would turn to angry suspicion and punishment. 

After her mother’s suicide, the news that she gathered about Russian affairs 
was increasingly distorted through the censorship of her father’s police and terror 
apparatus. When she asserted her wish for independence (with her mother’s spirit) 
by persuading her father to withdraw the police ‘shadow’ who accompanied her 
to university, it symbolized a new phase of self-discovery. While a student of social 
history she was allowed access to western books and periodicals, and so began to 
learn more about the ideas and systems outside Russia than she did about the 
‘Russian Sphinx’ itself. With supreme irony Svetlana learns of her mother’s suicide 
through reading Life magazine. They had told her it was appendicitis. Small wonder 
that she does not hazard accounts of Kirov’s death, or of Stalin’s policies in the 
Coid War. (In any case she did not see much of her father after 1947.) 

Rosa Luxemberg wrote that “‘without a free struggle of opinion life dies out in 
every public institution”. Mrs. Alliluyeva shows how the family life suffered a 
similar fate. However, probably the best account of Stalin’s political leadership 
is given in Isaac Deutscher’s biography which has been published in a second edition 
with a lengthy postscript on Stalin’s last years. It is a tribute to this astonishingly 
learned and sensitive historian, whose recent death is a tragic loss to Soviet studies, 
that his work (first published in 1949) correctly anticipated many of the subsequent 
revelations and reactions concerning the Stalin cult. The manner in which Stalinism 
penetrated every nook and cranny of Soviet life is vividly described. Deutscher is 
brilliant in his analysis of Stalin’s cunning calculation and utter disregard for the 
truth in his dealings with the Soviet people. Take for example the question of 
casualties in the Hitler war. The Soviet deathroil was approximately 20 millions but 
Stalin published it as seven millions. Deutscher comments: “Every family knew, 
of course, how much it and its neighbours suffered from the carnage. Every village 
knew how many dead it was mourning. What Stalin did not allow the nation to 
do was to add up the lists of casualties. He was afraid of the effect on the national 
morale; and he sensed here a danger to himself: if he had allowed the people to 
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know how huge the blood-letting had been, they might have inquired far more 
insistently than they did into all the circumstances that had brought it about, 
including his own errors and miscalculations.” 

Mrs. Alliluyeva’s Letters do not conflict fundamentally with Deutscher’s study of 
her father (a prohibited book in the Soviet Union). It is true that she harps on Beria’s 
role as Stalin’s evil genius and has little to say about other men who shared guilt 
with her father, such as Yagoda and Yezhov. Her portrayal of her father’s deceit 
and callousness in his dealings with his family accords well with his public record. 
He was part man, part monster. He was capable of smothering his dear Svetochka 
with affection, of playing letter-writing games with “my little housekeeper”, but 
“once he cast someone he had known a long time out of his heart, once he had 
mentally relegated that someone to the ranks of his enemies, it was impossible to 
talk to him about that person any more. He was constitutionally incapable of the 
reversal that would turn an imaginary enemy back into a friend”. His persecution 
mania knew no limits. Uncle Pavel died of a heart attack in the shock of the Army 
purges, Stanislav Redens was shot in 1938, Aunt Anna was imprisoned from 1948 
until 1954. Overshadowing these losses was Svetlana’s mother’s tragic suicide in 
1932 at the age of 31, after a series of rows (partly political) with Stalin. Mrs. Alli- 
luyeva writes partly as a psychotherapy: “Maybe when I’ve written it all down an 
unbearable burden of some kind will fall from my shoulders and then my real life 
will begin”. 

She emerges from her nightmare education sustained only by flashes of sunlight, 
the beauty of the Russian countryside, the grace and strength of her grandparents, 
and her devoted nurse Alexandra Bychkov who remained sane and humane despite 
everything. Hopes of a better, freer society live on after the reign of terror, like a 
fifth column or like Bukharin’s tame fox which haunted the Kremlin grounds after 
its master had been killed. PAUL WILKINSON 


THE WORLD OF ART 


Gothic Art; Andrew Martindale. The High Renaissance; Linda Murray. Rubens; 
Pierre Cabanne. Thames and Hudson. Each volume, 35s., cloth; 21s. paperback. 


It is a melancholy coincidence that this review should appear so soon after the 
news of the death of Mr. Walter Neurath, the distinguished progenitor of Thames 
and Hudson. This series, published under the general title of “The World of Art” 
exemplifies the improvements which have taken place in this country, in more than 
one way, in the field of fine art books since the last war. Reasonably priced, ele- 
gantly produced, generally combining up-to-date scholarship with attractive and 
stimulating exposition, they serve admirably the needs of a growing public. Al- 
though his firm has other and more elaborate achievements to its credit, Mr. 
Neurath could not have a more fitting memorial. 

Of the three titles under review, Mr. Martindale’s subject gives him the greatest 
scope for originality. The period from 1200 to 1400 is probably the last in which 
European art can legitimately be considered as a composite unity. The cohesive 
influence of the Church, the common intellectual language of scholasticism and the 
seminal influence of the migratory craftsmen, who moved from one lodge to the 
next, all contribute to an extraordinary similarity of understanding. The introduction 
of the pointed arch and the rayonnant style which spread outwards from the Ile-de- 
France during the thirteenth century acted as a catalyst to this process. The one 
exception, so far as Western Europe was concerned, was Italy, which was still open 
to Byzantine and Oriental influences, and Mr. Martindale contributes a useful 
chapter to this subject, with special regard to the artists like the Pisano family, 
Duccio and Simone Martini, who whilst gothic in background already fore- 
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shadow the Renaissance. Rightly he gives considerable emphasis to the achieve- 
ments of the Court of the Emperor Charles IV in Bohemia and to the extraordinary, 
late flowering gothic of Peter Parler in Prague Cathedral. 

In the case of this country, whilst he deals at some length with the Richard H 
paintings in Westminster Abbey and the contemporary schools of illuminated 
manuscripts, he does not come on to the vexed but important questions of the 
origins or attribution of the Norwich Retable (c. 1381) or the Wilton Diptych (c. 
1390), though these are still predominantly gothic in feeling. For the general reader 
it is also irritating that he merely states that there is lack of unanimity regarding 
the common attribution of the Saint Francis cycle of frescoes in the Upper Church 
at Assisi to Giotto, without explaining the rights or wrongs of this controversy. 
None the less this is a lucid, spirited and intelligent account of the era which should 
help considerably to interpret it to a generation which finds, on the whole, at least 
in the field of painting, work done after the Van Eycks and Konrad Witz easier 
to assimilate. 

Mrs. Murray (one half of the admirable team who produced the Penguin dic- 
tionary of art and artists) has a more complex yet more familiar fleld to cover. The 
hundred years separating the end of Mr. Martindale’s subject from her own (which 
has already been dealt with in another volume in this series, jointly written by her 
husband and herself) is one of the great watersheds of European intellectual and 
artistic development. At the point at which she opens her study, with the emergence 
of Raphael, Michelangelo and Bramante, we are already faced with the ferment 
of activity that marked Florence and Rome throughout the sixteenth century. 
Inevitably much of what she has to say is concerned with this and with these domi- 
nant personalities, but she has an excellent chapter dealing with the separatist 
development of Venice from the marvellous phenomenon of Giorgione to the 
mature achievements of Titian. Mrs. Murray deals with one of the most challenging 
and diverse subjects open to the art historian in a clear, direct and individual 
assessment. It is an outstanding tour de force. 

By comparison, M. Cabanne’s narrative is something of a disappointment. It 
starts with the disadvantage of being a translation; but lacks the guiding impetus 
and personal style that would give character to what is already an extensively 
documented subject. As the great Brussels exhibition of 1965 or Burckhardt’s 
seventy-year-old “Recollections of Rubens” show, here is the biographer’s dream, 
an artist of immense range, character and achievement. Rubens was, in his twenties, 


to be the equal of Montiverdi at the Gonzaga Court in Mantua and later to be ' 


the inheritor of Titian, the greatest portrait and landscape painter of his age, or 
of all time, one of the leading diplomats of his time, the glory of his own city of 
Antwerp and the cynosure of Europe. M. Cabanne’s account makes all this seem a 
curiously lifeless affair. One has only got to spend a short time in the galleries at 
Brussels, the Louvre or Trafalgar Square to know that it was not. What a pity that 
Thames and Hudson did not persuade one of the major Rubens’ scholars and 
enthusiasts of our time, Mr. Michael Jaffé of King’s College, Cambridge, to under- 
take this particular piece of work. 

ERNLE MONEY 


LONDON AND PARIS AS ART CENTRES 
Art Centres of the World. London, G. S. Whittett; Paris, Alexander Watt. Michael 

Joseph, 30s. each. 

The idea behind this new series is an excellent one. The intention is to provide 
the visitor (or, indeed the resident) in each city with a straightforward, easily carried 
and selective guide to what it has to offer in the way of works of art, including 
national or permanent collections, public monuments and sculpture and commercial 
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sale rooms and galleries. On the whole, this is very successfully achieved in both 
these books. Neither author has attempted to hide his own personal views and 
predelictions, though they have avoided being too discursive or over-academic; and 
the result in each instance is lively, lucid and intelligent. Each volume is extensively 
illustrated; and the illustrations are usefully related to the text though the quality 
of the reproduction is nothing to write home about. At this price, these are a very 
good and reasonable purchase, and it is to be hoped that Michael Joseph will 
extend the series to cover other and perhaps less universally known cities. 

Of the two volumes under review, I found Mr. Whittet’s the more remarkable. 
Like Mr. Watt he has a vast area to cover but he has managed with considerable 
skill to show the immense richness and variety of the resources which London 
possesses. Having said that, it is perhaps ungrateful to add that I am sorry he did 
not find space to include some of the rarer, but not necessarily less interesting, 
public galleries such as those at the Guildhall or the Coram Foundation, or to give 
the foreign visitor some idea of the treasures still in private hands, but occasionally 
visible, at institutions like the City Livery Halls, the Inns of Court and the Royal 
College of Surgeons. The chapter on the Courtauld Institute does not include the 
Gambier-Parry collection but that can be remedied in a further edition. The section 
on private galleries is necessarily selective and subject to change. 

Mr. Watt’s book deals with the Paris of the post-Malraux reforms. It contains a 
great deal of useful and interesting information and wisely warns the short-term 
visitor of the dangers of the occasional removal of permanent collections to make 
way for temporary exhibitions. There are a certain number of irritating minor 
inaccuracies; the use of the word Shropshire, for instance, for Salopian in describ- 
ing a sauceboat in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, the spelling of ‘‘“Hispano-Maur- 
esque”, and Luisburg for Ludwigsburg rather than their more usual descriptions 
and the extraordinary statement that certain cases in the same museum contain 
“pottery from Amstel and Loosdek from 1730-1798”. Amstel and Loosdrecht 
were in any case porcelain factories, and the progenitor of that particular line, the 
Weesp factory, did not come into being until about 1764. But these are probably 
due to faulty proof-reading or inaccurate descriptions in the French originals at 
the museum. Further, Modigliani could hardly be described as one of the “great 
artists, continuing to live and work in France” (page 12). There is perhaps a little 
too much emphasis in the section on art for sale on those galleries which specialise 
in the smarter types of contemporary painting, but after all that is what many 
` people go to Paris to see. The section on out of door statuary and monuments is 
excellent and there is a good account of several of the smaller museums. 

ERNLE MONEY 


A NOTTINGHAM BOYHOOD 
The Growing Boy. Cecil Roberts. Hodder & Stoughton, 42s. 


Listening to Cecil Roberts’ inimitable stories of his crowded life as novelist and 
traveller, I have often said of recent years, “You must write your autobiography”, 
and have no cause to regret it. This first volume takes him only to the age of sixteen; 
but what a pageant it is of a Nottingham boyhood saturated with the sight, sound 
and history of his native city—and probably the best description of the famous 
Goose Fair ever penned. 

Roberts had no advantages except a precocious gift for writing which prompted 
his elder brother to call him Inky. His father never earned more than 30s. a week; 
his mother endured relative penury with courage and resource. Red-letter days 
were a Sunday school treat to Sherwood Forest, a visit to Belvoir Castle, Byron’s 
Newstead, the Midlands Exhibition (which went up in flames), and a trip to Skegness. 

But of ordinary happenings—never ordinary to the boy—he makes an absorbing 
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adventure, sometimes linking passing incidents with experiences later in life. The 
boy, for example, who was saddened by his father’s defrauded bid to buy a Singer’s 
Sewing Machine agency, met in later years in Venice the Princess de Polignac, a 
member of the wealthy Singer family. 

“As I sat in the Princess de Polignac’s Venetian salon, watching the play of 
light on the ceiling from the restless waters of the Grand Canal, listening to the 
music of Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Wagner and Verdi, I thought of 
my dead father and his unfortunate adventure with Singer Sewing Machines.” 
We see, through the lad’s eyes over the turn of the century, the working people 

in the bystreets and slums, the wealthy in the enclosed Victorian villas of “the Park”, 
the romantic rise of the men who built big businesses from small beginnings: Jesse 
Boot (chemist), Frank Bowden (cycles), Anthony Mundella (hosiery), the Abel 
Smiths (bankers) and others. He is ever conscious of change, the contrast between 
Then and Now. “I was always too sensitive a boy never to be unaware of the menace 
of Time; my ecstasy in a bright, unfolding world was always touched by a warning 
of mutability.” 

The story is rounded off, at fifteen, by a cycle tour with his remarkable father 
through the Iatter’s native Leicestershire, an ancestral pilgrimage to the places 
linked with his family, for he had a passion for genealogy and history. Perhaps we 
have rather too much of 15th-century Polydore Vergil, rector of Church Langton, 
with his Papal involvements; of the musical activities of the Rev. William Hanbury, 
a later rector, and other remote worthies en route. But here Roberts is indulging 
his own passion for history that so permeated And So to Bath and And So to Rome. 
And what a probing researcher he is! 

We are impatient to get back to the youth and learn of his early jobs, first in a 
solicitor’s office (5s. a week), then in the Corporation’s Markets & Fairs Dept. 
(8s. a week), and of the acute family problems when his father suddenly died at 49. 

This autobiography should rank among the best of our time and make, for 
Nottingham and Leicestershire people particularly, a rewarding Christmas gift. 
The next volume is already completed. TREVOR ALLEN 


POETS OF CONSEQUENCE 
Poems of Cornwall and America, A. L. Rowse. Faber & Faber, 21s. 
Collected Poems 1967, Elizabeth Jennings. Macmillan, 42s. 
Object Relations, David Holbrook. Methuen, 21s. 


By dedicating his new collection to a fellow Cornishman, Charles Causley, 
A. L. Rowse shows shows not alone his sense of place but also a loyalty to that 
conception and practice of poetry that the two men have in common, a respect for 
simple lyrical statement and communication. Cornwall, of course, figures in this 
book; it would be strange if the author of A Cornish Childhood and Poems Chiefly 
Cornish failed to yield to the magic of the ‘‘hard-bitten country of my birth”: 

“Down the descent by cobwalled Rock Inn 

To the sombre garden where my ancient friend awaits me, 
Eyes blue as periwinkle in the border, 

A rich and warm expressive Cornish voice, 

With the crackle in it like foot on autumn leaves, 

Smile like the early April sun coming out 

Among windswept daffodils, their heads blown, 

Spilled cups of gold upon clumps of heather 

In this rockbound moorland fastness hemmed about 

By all the temerarious flowers of springe.” 
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Those ten lines come from a 100-line poem, The Road to Roche, packed with obser- 
vation, characterisation and “atmosphere”. But for the most part, this new collec- 
tion has a transatlantic impulse: Setting Sail from Southampton, Mid-Atlantic, 
the Dead President, the Six o’Clock from Grand Central, Farewell to Wisconsin, ` 
and San Marino; all portrayed and interpreted with the eager eye of a poet who 
seeks for significance in the contemporary scene. 

Born in 1926, Miss Elizabeth Jennings has published seven volumes of verse 
in fourteen years; and now, with some deletions, they form the substance of a hand- 
some and most desirable volume, with a final section of twelve new poems which 
should enable this poet’s admirers to estimate her progress since the publication 
of her first book in 1953. One of the twelve, Shock, is reassuring, a twelve-line 
intense expression of the grief communicated by the tears of one usually restrained: 

“Now it is as if you were a volcano 
With a shattered crater.” 
But we have to explore back in the earlier collections for poems of equal power; 
and these fortunately are many. The very first poem in the present volume, Delay 
(1953), reveals the shining individual quality of a talent of quite exceptional power. 
It is short enough to quote in full: 
The radiance of that star that leans on me 
Was shining years ago. The light that now 
Glitters up there my eye may never see, 
And so the time lag teases me with how 


Love that loves now may not reach me until 
Its first desire is spent. The star’s impulse 
Must wait for eyes to claim it beautiful 
And love arrived may find us somewhere else. 
This gives a hint of the contemplative element in Miss Jennings’ poetry, expressed 
beautifully in early poems such as Dancers, Ghosts, Resemblances, Mirrors, For a 
Child Born Dead, The Shot and Choices—all of which give distinction to the period 
in which they were written. Often the autobiographical element comes in, and in 
the volume published last year, The Mind Has Mountains, there are poems of almost 
frightening candour. The volume must appeal to all interested in the development 
of 20th-century poetry. 
The author of Object Relations, David Holbrook, is another poet of candid obser- 
. vation, with many facets to his literary personality. He has written books on teach- 
ing English, edited anthologies, published two novels, two previous books of 
poetry and two explosive books of literary criticism, one of which, Llareggub Re- 
visited, discusses the influence of Dylan Thomas’s attitudes and writings. For five 
years he held a Fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge, and he is now in his mid- 
forties, very active in the literary scene and generally enormously responsive to 
life and human experience. This eagerness tends to make him impressionistic, a 
slap-dash painter, as in Time in a Hill Town (San Gimignano): 
“We slip down an alley that dives underneath some houses, 
A place for poignard and noose, stinking of rot and urine. 
We emerge on a stony track outside the walls, 
And trudge down to the Fonti. A muffled sheep-bell 
Clanks dully behind a flock as they’re driven back from the milking. 
The shepherd wears his cloak folded over his shoulder: 
Distant figures in blue are hoeing the stumps of the vines.” 
It is all rather engaging—the tutor-disputer going with his wife and three children 
from one Italian show-place to another, reflecting as he buys their biglietti at the 
Uffizi Gallery, “We're all at breaking point, even before we begin.” All in all, 
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David Holbrook is the most enthusiastic of guides to Tuscany, and certainly the 
most sympathetic interpreter in verse of child psychology. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


FLYING SAUCERS 


Challenge to Science, the U.F.O. Enigma, Jacques and Janine Vallee. Foreword by 

J. Allen Hynek. Henry Kegnery Co., Chicago, $5.95. 

Professor Hynek, who writes the preface to this book, is not only a professional 
astronomer and Director of the Dearborn Observatory at Northwestern University 
in the U.S.A. but he has also been for many years a scientific consultant to the 
U.S. Air Force on the subject of U.F.O.s (Unidentified Flying Objects, or, in the 
vulgar phrase, ‘‘flying saucers”). He has had access to hundreds, indeed thousands, 
of reports, the most perplexing of which he has often been able personally to in- 
vestigate. There can be little doubt that an immense number of these supposed 
“sightings” can be explained away as due to hallucination, to unusual atmospheric 
conditions, to misidentification of balloons, sputniks, comets and the like. But 
there remains a hard core of reports too well and weightily attested to be accounted 
for by these explanations, and some of the reported incidents have physical accom- 
paniments such as inexplicable markings on the surface of the earth or interferences 
with electro-magnetic operations of machinery or radar chartings. Professor Hynek 
has constantly refused to commit himself to any theory. “Whether the scientifically 
valid in the entire U.F.O. phenomenon proves to be a physical signal or a psycho- 
logical one—or even an heretofore unknown phenomenon—it is in every respect 
a challenge to science”. The writers of this book likewise remain uncommitted to 
any theory, but they indicate with many illustrations the world-wide appearance 
of these phenomena; they attempt an initial scientific analysis of them and make a 
very convincing case for an international enquiry by scientists, presumably under 
the aegis of UNESCO. 

N. MICKLEM 


PUBLIC ORDER 
Keeping the Peace, the Police and Public Order. David Williams. Hutchinson. 
35s. 

This is a valuable survey of the law and practice relating to public order 
in England and Wales. It is essentially a book for the layman, though the. 
lawyer will also find much of it illuminating. The book covers the whole field 
of public order. It includes, for example, the control of criminal gangs and 
the revival of the ancient crime of affray for this purpose. The main interest, 
however, of this study Hes in the continuing problem of reconciling the 
fundamental rights of free speech and assembly with the prevention of violence. 
In this country, as the author shows, the practice has been, for over two 
centuries, to pass ad hoc legislation to deal with specific emergency problems ; 
and much of this legislation has remained on the statute book. Recent 
examples are the Public Order Acts of 1936 and 1963 and the Race Relations 
Act, 1965. There is no comprehensive legislation, and “the surprising range 
and complexity of the laws of public order can best be understood only 
against the historical environment in which they were created and evolved”. 
Mr. Williams suppHes this environment in a very modest way, so far as space 
allows. 

As this study shows, one of the principal effects of all this legislation and 
the duty to maintain the peace have been in practice to give very considerable 
discretionary powers to the police in the holding of public meetings and public 
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processions. This discretion is exercised largely through the police view, on 
any particular occasion, of the risk of disturbances; and their view is usually 
accepted without question by the magistrates. Mr. Williams does not go so 
far as this; but he does recognise the risks of irresponsible police behaviour. 
lt is only ‘the Metropolitan Polce who, through the Home Secretary, are 
directly responsible to the House of Commons. Elsewhere they are responsible 
to no one; and Mr. Williams also is critical of the complaints’ procedure, by 
which the police are judges of police conduct. Nonetheless, in relation to 
meetings “it has to be recognised that there have been relatively few complaints 
about police action over the whole period since 1935”. 

Mr. Williams discusses the effect and implications of the Race Relations 
Act, 1965, including section 6 which deals with publishing or distributing 
written matter with intent to stir up racial hatred. The author might well 
have referred to the recent case of R. v. Britton where the Court of Appeal 
placed some limitation upon the scope of the section. Distribution has to be 
among an identifiable section of the public; and furthermore “it is the 
distribution which must be intended to stir up hatred, not the words used”. 
So it followed that inserting an anti-racial pamphlet in a M.P.’s letter box 
was not an offence. The volume contains useful chapter notes and a 


bibliography ; but most unfortunately it contains no index. 


ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Chinese Landscape Painting (Methuen, 
63s.). This is an account by Anil de 
-Silva of the landscape paintings, cover- 
ing a period between roughly 350 and 
1350 A.D., in the caves of Tun-Huang 
in north-west China. These may truly 
be described as one of the wonders of 
the world; and their very preservation 
“subject to over fifteen hundred years 
of barbarian invasions and exposed to 
the erosion of the devastating desert 
winds that sweep down from the north” 
may be accounted something of a 
miracle. Tun-Huang was an important 
centre on the great trade routes from 
Central Asia to the Empire, and these 
frescoes are the remaining achieve- 
ments of a great complex of Buddhist 
monastic establishments in the area. 
Not only are they evidence of the 
amazingly sophisticated civilisation of 
the T’ang and Sung dynasties and of 
an indigenous culture which was far 
in advance of anything contemporary 
to it in the West, but they must be 
considered in relation to the whole 
evolution of the various phases of 
Chinese painting, of which they are 

important phenomenon, At a time 


I 


when, unhappily, the present rulers 
of China are increasingly cutting her 
off not only politically but also physic- 
ally from outside contact, this book, 
which is admirably written and pre- 
sented, is an important indication of 
what we are losing by this restriction. 
The photographs (by Dominigue Don- 
bois) are excellent. 


The theme of the artist and society is 
one to which Sir Herbert Read has 
contributed a great deal of stimulating 
comment over recent years. In his new 
volume of essays, Art and Alienation 
(Thames and Hudson, 45s.), he takes 
this subject further in two ways. The 
first part of the book deals with the 
severance of the artist from contempo- 
rary society, or, aS he would put it, 
the alienation of society from the very 
springs of art itself. Here, he is parti- 
cularly concerned with the barrier of 
communication that has grown up 
between the artist and his public in the 
light of recent developments in painting 
and sculpture and the divergent evolu- 
tion of the modern world. The second 
part is given up to a sensitive analysis 
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of a number of different and differing 
artists, of which the outstanding essays 
are those on Hieronymus Bosch, on 
Vermeer, on the sculpture of Matisse 
and on two major living figures with 
` whom Sir Herbert has been closely 
connected, Ben Nicholson and Henry 
Moore. Not all the material is new, but 
most of it is now reprinted from sources 
where it would otherwise be hard to 
find and all of it is of considerable 
interest. How few other writers on the 
arts in the present day can approach 
their subject with anything like this 
distinguished critic’s modesty, clarity 
of mind and elegance of expression. 


In Relief of Gordon (Hutchinson, 
50s.). In this important book, Mr. 
Adrian Preston has edited the hitherto 
unpublished campaign journal of Lord 
Wolseley written during his abortive 
Khartoum Relief Expedition, 1884- 
1885. Wolseley had been, of course, a 
highly successful commander, popular 
in the country, but controversial and 
innovating in his profession. His journal 
is frank and revealing, and covers 
almost the whole range of his interests, 
professional, political and private. “‘His 
diaries”, writes Mr. Preston, “spare no 
criticism. Rivals and colleagues are 
treated in the same indiscriminate 
fashion. Most illuminating of all are 
“Wolseley’s harsh comments upon his 
closest Ring companions which go far 
to dispel the illusion of their legendary 
corporateness”. Mr. Preston concludes 
that the diaries evoke the image of “a 
slightly pompous, cynical and unchari- 
table general, unsure of himself prob- 
ably for the first time in his life yet still 
managing to retain a sense of sour 
humour”. This journal is certainly a 
contribution to the assessment of 
Wolseley, though confined to a short 
disastrous period in his career. 


Christophe: King of Haiti (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 50s.). In 1790 the 
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French Colony of Saint-Domingue in 
the West Indies revolted, partly 
inspired by the French Revolution. 
In this volume, Mr. Hubert Cole 
gives a vivid account of the twelve year 
struggle by the black slaves for their 
freedom ; and how, tin 1804, independ- 
ence was achieved. It is an extremely 
bloody and cruel story, in which blood 
letting, murder and torture as well as 
great courage were prominent’ on 
both sides. It was a war of no mercy. 
The negroes were almost equally 


born in Grenada in 1767, played an 
increasingly prominent part. After 
1804 he became the dominant leader 
and in 1811 he declared the ex-colony 
the Kingdom of Haiti and had him- 
self crowned as King Henry I. For 
nine years he ruled as a tyrant unti 
overthrown by a mutiny in 1820; and 
his suicide followed shortly after- 
the author, “he beat and tortured and 
strangled his people into prosperity 


-and a more civilised way of life”. 


Mr. Cole writes dramatically of this 
extraordinary period in Haiti’s history 
and has contributed a useful study. 


The Crisis of the Aristocracy, 1558- 
1641 (Oxford University Press, 17s. 6d.). 
This is an abridged edition, published 
in Oxford Paperbacks, of Professor 
Lawrence Stone’s well-known study of 
the decline of the British aristocracy 
from the reign of Elizabeth I to the 
abolition of the House of Lords by the 
republicans in 1641. This edition is 
approximately half the length of the 
original. Omissions include footnotes, 
appendices, discussions on the relia- 
bility of evidence, and a few complete 
sections which were outside the main 
line of argument. Further much sup- 
porting material in the form of examples 
and quotations has been reduced to a 
minimum. In the result, “this is a rather 
simplified version of the original”, 
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THE CASE FOR A NATIONAL CHURCH TRUST ` 


by The Venerable Peter Chandler (Archdeacon in Cyprus) 


HE Church in India needs money for its work in rapidly developing 

industrial centres like Gurdaspur. The Archbishopric in Jerusalem 

needs it for schools and hospitals in Arab lands. The Christian 
literature campaign needs all the resources that can be thrown into it. 
The Missions to Seamen, the Church Army, the Church in Africa, 
Christian Aid, Christian Action, and so on, and so on—they all plead 
insistently for our support. And they nearly all point out that doors of 
opportunity are open today which may well be closed within a decade. 
Humanly speaking, it is in many cases now or never. 

Yet, obstinately it seems, the figures for ‘giving away’, on the part of 
the Church of England, have not risen in proportion to either the needs 
or the opportunities of the time. One diocese published its figures for 
giving to the missionary societies in 1964, and showed they were a mere 
2%, increase on those for 1963 — not even keeping pace with the rising 
cost of living. By now stewardship ought to have percolated through to 
a significant number of parishes and parishioners. But it does not seem 
to show itself yet in worthwhile increases to the ‘giving away’ side of 
Christian life. 

Some will blame the continued demands for more money for ‘central 
funds’—the diocesan quotas and, through them, the calls of the Church 
Assembly. Yet these funds simply mean the common purse, and but 
little of the contents of the common purse can under any reckoning be 
considered as squandered. Others will blame the “I’m all right, Jack” 
outlook of the affluent society; but Christians should by definition rise 
above it. f 
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I have a shrewd suspicion that it is stones and mortar which lie heavy 
on parish budgets and which make church wardens and church treasurers 
reluctant to give money away. The maintenance of church buildings is 
the heaviest item in many parish accounts, and under present arrangements 
there can be no discharge from this commitment. Quinquennial inspections 
inevitably reveal, and rightly demand, the need for repairs and renovations. 
All property has to be maintained. If there lies over a church council 
the threat of a beetle attack, or a need to re-roof the nave, gone in all 
too many cases will be the hope of a contribution towards education in 
the West Indies or a tractor for S.E. Asia. 

What is to be done? 

In the first place, it seems only sensible to be very flexible and imaginative 
about new building. It would be folly to land future generations in the 
same troubles as we are experiencing ourselves. New churches are 
certainly needed in many places, but there should be a careful investigation 
of the possibility of using ‘temporary’ premises which could be easily 
taken down and re-erected on another site. 

But the main problem arises from existing buildings. A drastic purge 
is overdue of the redundant churches and other church buildings both in 
rural parishes and in down-town areas of the industrial centres. We just 
cannot afford to maintain expensive equipment for a handful of worshippers. 
Modern transport makes it as easy for the few to worship in the next 
parish church as in their own. Churchgoers overseas are content to drive 
many miles to a service, and there is no reason why they should not do 
the same in England. Then in these ecumenical days the possibility of 
holding joint services with other denominations should become normal, 
rather than the exception which it still remains; and at the very least it 
should be possible to make joint use of church buildings. 

When every effort of this kind has been made, two big problems will 
remain. One is the beautiful church which is part of the heritage of the 
nation, but which is too great a burden for the individual parish to maintain. 
Secondly, there are parishes which do not need a large place of worship on 
‘ordinary’ Sundays but which, for special civic, educational and other 
occasions, continue to need access to a large church. The solution to 
these problems lies in the fact that in each case there is a national, or at 
least regional, interest in the continued existence of these churches. As 
long as the parishes in which they stand are expected to do all the work of 
maintenance, those parishes will never get out of the rut—nor will they 
have the means to contribute to the real work of the Church. They are 
forced to live to themselves. They are therefore going to die by themselves 
—and will probably deaden the lives of others as well. 

Historic Churches Trusts are all very well, and they have no doubt 
rescued a good many churches from disaster already. The Friends of 
Friendless Churches, in their rather whimsical way, have done the same 
for others. But, unless I am mistaken, these efforts simply bolster the 
present finances of the parish whose church is in need of repair—and leave 
it with the same problem to recur in the future. 
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The National Trust, which has proved itself over the past seventy years 
such an enlightened guardian of seoular buildings as well as scenic 
beauties, is unfortunately precluded from taking over churches which are. 
still in use for worship. 

The thought of seeking direct help from the State in the maintenance of 
the churches of the fand is, viewed, unaccountably, with repugnance by 
many; and in the present economic condition of the country is unlikely to 
be welcomed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was a thousand 
pities that the chance was missed, a few years ago, of asking the State for 
a grant towards the repair of Westminster 'Abbey: the precedent would 
have ‘been a useful one to establish. Powers were recently conferred on 
the local authorities to contribute towards the repair and upkeep of 
historic buildings in their areas. The authorities have not been quick to 
use these powers for the maintenance of churches—though perhaps they 
have not all been asked for grants? One at least of the county councils 
has taken an unfortunate policy decision to rule out all applications on 
behalf of churches, on the quixotic grounds that there are so many of them! 

Clearly, a new start is needed. The best solution will be to set up what 
may well be called a National Church Trust. The ownership of churches 
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and churchyards could be transferred to this Trust, and the ultimate 
responsibility for their maintenance would then be transferred at the 
‘same time. Churches in the ownership of the Trust would no longer be 
exempt from the provisions of planning legislation, and the nation would 
thus feel that it had some say in the future of its historic treasures of 
church architecture. In return, the Trust could reasonably expect some 
contribution from national and local authority funds. Just as the National 
Trust allows the former owners of mansions to continue to reside in them, 
as tenants, so the National Church Trust would be required to allow the 
parochial authorities to hold services in the churches, at an economic 
rental. The Trust would not exercise any control, however, over the 
frequency or type of services to be held in the churches. These is no 
reason why fees should not be charged for burials in churchyards, and for 
wedding services and other ‘occasional offices’, and the proceeds would . 
go to the Trust. 

The staff of the Trust would quickly build up experience in the 
maintenance and management of churches and their churchyards, and 
would be able to employ full-time agents to carry out the inspection and 
maintenance work, in much the same way as the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission employs people to maintain its cemeteries. The 
Trust would be in a much stronger position than individual parishes to 
approach charitable trusts and industrial concerns, as well as public 
authorities, for appropriate grants and donations. It goes without saying 
that the board of the Trust would be a hybrid group, representing not only 
the Church of England (and the other Churches, if they entered the 
scheme) but also the general public; one could reasonably expect that ° 
there should always be a preponderance of Church members. 

The most difficult days for the scheme would occur at the start of the 
Trust’s existence. For the worst of the ‘white elephants’ would be the 
first to be handed over. These, however, would be the ones which parochial 
and diocesan authorities alike would be most ready to ‘lose’, and one 
could reasonably expect the diocese, if not the individual parish, to make 
a handing-over grant, secure in the knowledge that no further demands 
would be made upon them for those buildings, ` 

Relieved of the burden of maintenance, and required‘only to contribute 
towards the parish church as and when they used it for services, 
parishioners would be free and much more willing to get on with the 
real work of the Church, and to contribute towards the needs of others 
elsewhere. The people of England, too, would have a better guarantee 
that the treasures of their ecclesiastical past would be maintained in a 
worthy condition for generations yet to come. 
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“ENGAGEMENT” IN SWEDEN 





by Francis P. Walsh 


biggest murderer of our time!” 

The speaker is a leading Swedish novelist, and at the beginning 
and end of her harangue she ostentatiously kisses the Vietnamese woman 
beside her. The Vietnamese then takes the platform; her twitter is translated 
into Swedish for the packed assembly hall. 


Peter Weiss, the playwright, goes onstage to welcome other delegates from 
the Vietnam National Liberation Front (no longer “Vietcong” to the 
Swedes). Another speaker aims heavy sarcasm at a Swedish radio reporter 
who visited Saigon. A propaganda film is shown. And, after the meeting, a 
few hundred participants parade through the streets of Stockholm, bearing 
“hate” and “murder” placards. 


This time they end up in a park, as the police have taken adequate pre- 
cautions to prevent them reaching their natural objective. The U.S. Embassy 
has witnessed many demonstrations in recent years: American flags burned, 
“freedom-chanting”—a youth fasted lying on the ground for two weeks; 
' and then nine students chained themselves to a pillar in the vestibule. The 
demonstrations escalated. Not before $12,000 worth of windows had been 
broken did the ambassador react with a protest to the Swedish Government. 


All this is symptomatic of a new craving among young Swedes—including 
a fringe of “Vietniks” and school-children—for “engagement” in burning 
issues of the outside world. 

Sara Lidman’s first novels were about the area where she grew up, the 
far north of Sweden, where all is isolation and -desolation for eight months 
of the year, and a communist tradition survives from the ’20s. From these 
bleak tracts she moved to East Africa, where she wrote from the viewpoint 
of a tribesman just out of the bush; and then a 12-month stay in South 
Africa produced the novel My Son and I (heroine an African), as well as 
an expulsion order for being found in an African’s apartment. She has lately 
broadcast to U.S. troops in North Vietnam and written a book about that 
country. 

The Lusitanian Bogeyman, Peter Weiss’s musical on Angola—colonial- 
ism, that is—had its world premiere in Stockholm in January; and a musical 
on Vietnam is expected to follow. Other plays in the offing on the Vietnam 
situation include Viet Rock and US. 

Ingmar Bergman protested the other day against the current rage for 
“political theatre” in Sweden. “The only time critics are unanimous in their 
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praise,” he said, “is when a girl in a raincoat stands up and sings a ballad 
about Vietnam.” 


One might almost speak of a mass movement of Swedish writers and 
theatre folk reaching out for stimulation and an international public. Per 
Wastberg, for instance, used to be known as a poet and novelist. Now he 
“gnecialises” in South Africa, Rhodesia and Mozambique, and belongseto 
the exclusive “club” of newsmen who have been expelled from more than 
one country. In the national theatre, nearly all the new Swedish plays this 
season have titles like “The Girl from Montreal”, “Medea from Mbongo”, 
“Women from Shanghai”, “I Must Go to Berlin”. A desperate flapping out 
of the duckpond. 


For the athletic, there are protest marches, meetings, movements to ban, 
for instance, “apartheid” wine and oranges (though trade with South Africa 
is increasing); pickets outside the embassies of Spain, Portugal and the other 
undemocratic countries (“We must stop dividing up countries into ‘pleasant’ 
and ‘unpleasant’,” says the Minister of Finance, but his words fall on deaf 
ground). 

Everywhere one is confronted by self-righteous “engagement”. “Verwoerd 
in Hell” is the name of a recent work by a young Swedish composer; and 
Stockholm University students with blackened faces may be heard singing 
sarcastic revue songs about his successor. A group of Stockholm artists held 
an exhibition to show up “the Spanish dictator” (instruments of torture, 
relics of the Republicans); photographers organised a collage on “apartheid” 
recently; a 15-year-old boy led a march to the Chinese Embassy to protest 
about Tibet; while Greek immigrants with their Swedish girlfriends—plus a 
few boyfriends—marched to the Greek Embassy to protest against the 
high-handed ways of King Constantine. 

But always they return to Vietnam, the standby of the Swedish demon- 
strator. A group of Stockholmers has just opened an office, the first of its 
kind in Europe, to provide “independent support for the Vietnam National 
Liberation Front”. 

The hunger for “engagement” is most noticeable, naturally, among the 
younger generation. The student’s spare time reading is likely to be about 
Africa, and a trip there is a dream for many, particularly the girls—young 
men have their careers to think about, and Swedish industry fights shy of 
that wayward continent. 

For the “stay-at-homes” engagement may take the form of invitations to 
political refugees and racial discrimination fighters. The various East 
African leaders have long been familiar with Sweden. Eduardo Mondlane, 
potential President of Mozambique, stops by often. Papandreou, Jr. may 
be expected whenever the heat is turned on in Greece. The “future govern- 
ment” of South-West Africa is being trained here. Swaziland’s “future 
ambassador to Sweden” dropped some bad cheques the other day. 


A number of African writers were invited recently to meet their Swedish 
counterparts in a three-day conference near Stockholm. According to the 
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African spokesman, it was not a great success, as the Swedish participants 
were established writers with little interest in Africa, apart from the few 
who “specialise” in that continent. 

On the entertainment level, frequent visitors include Josephine Baker, 
Eartha Kitt, Sonny Liston, Belafonte, Martin Luther King, James Baldwin, 
Miriam Makeba—all the leading names and “have-beens” and “never- 
beens” flock to Sweden while the going is so good. 


Another handy way to get that “engagement” feeling is to adopt someone 
from a real-life area—somewhere with first-hand experience of war, poverty, 
starvation, natural catastrophes, race riots, etc—the things Swedes are 
denied. They used to take German girls for housework, but that stream has 
dried up. Now it is modish, in certain circles, to adopt a Korean baby. In 
some schools the pupils have “adopted” an older African who studies with 
them and is supported by their contributions. - 


Several Africans have arrived here in recent years with their papers not 
in order. If a Frenchman or an Englishman, for instance, comes in irregular- 
ly he is expelled without fuss; but the Africans are supposed to be refugees 
or otherwise specially deserving of commiseration. 


The latest controversy concerned a 24-year-old Algerian named Moham- 
med Menad. When arrested, Menad stated that he longed to get a job and 
become a Swedish national; and that, if sent back to his homeland, he would 
be tortured and perhaps executed as a pacifist deserter from the army. The 
case was taken up by the Liberal press and youth organisations and soon 
Menad was fixed up with a six-months’ residence permit, a good job, an 
apartment, and other advantages that cost most legal immigrants months, 
often years, of effort. Presents streamed in. Dagens Nyheter waxed emo- 
tional: “A letter came from a Moslem woman in Stockholm who promised 
to pray to Allah to let Mohammed stay in Sweden.” A Swedish woman 
offered to adopt him should that prove the only way. “We have suffered 
with Mohammed during his time of waiting,” others testified, in a rare 
outburst of feeling. 


During the six-month probation, Mohammed Menad had “one brief and 
two very brief” periods of employment. The Algerian Government stated 
that he was slandering his country, as he was in no danger there and, indeed, 
welcome back. The Aliens Office then declined to renew his residence permit 
and he returned to Algeria. 


It is hard to resist the impression that for the Swedes coloured people are 
delightful novelties who provide an easy source of self-satisfaction and 
escape from the grey everyday. The ideal is to have a very limited number 
of them as short-term guests in situations where they are not competing 
with Swedes for money or women. A Swedish woman with a mulatto child 
is a very rare sight here. And, so far, this has been possible as the few colour- 
ed people admitted are either on the student or the dish-washing level, and 
when they get involved with Swedish girls—as some do, not having their 
own women along—why, it all works out quite well as they take their white 
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wife and mulatto baby home to Africa where they also are a delightful 
novelty. 


Gunnar Myrdal, the elderly sociologist, puts it this way:. 

In our new welfare state there are fewer burning social problems, discontents and 
litical struggles. Some people do not like this. Some of us intellectuals miss 
ose dramatic situations in which we used to play leading roles. For me, Sweden 

has become rather boring. Among the “exciting” countries I would name 

reg the underdeveloped lands and other areas with problems and dramatic 
ts. 
And he notes the disappointment of many intellectuals that the great 
increase in welfare has failed to bring the cultural flowering expected. 


Here a young writer describes how it feels escaping from this eventless 
land and its unhelpful (though far from helpless) people: 


Our world here is no bigger than a threepenny bit. Of course, we are aware of a 
bigger world all around us—there is war, suftering; but this knowledge is like a 
fly crawling on the windowpane. Dimly we sense the throb of life everywhere, the 
welter of wis and emotions, the swarm of events and situations. And up here in 
the far north we sit in a tiny black spot and think all this, 

And then, suddenly, one is seated in a cafe in, say, Istanbul. An Armenian is 
describing the tortures, massacres and exile his people have suffered... . Or one 
meets Turks whose property has been confiscated and whose whole future is a 
question mark. In Sweden we are struggling to reach reality: in other lands 
reality grips people by the throat. Life in Sweden is a rosy dream in gift-wrapping, 
a merchandised chocolate box... . (Peter Curman). 


Yes, life is a dream, and the dreamers sometimes aré somnambulists. 
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by Thomas Anthem 


AN the Greek Throne, which has amazingly survived the ruin of 
Crea all the royal houses of Europe, apart from those of the 

Middle and Far East, in the two world wars, continue long on the 
shaky foundations on which it has rested since the great drama of 
Constantine v. Venizelos during the first world upheaval? Was the final 
blow to the Glucksburg-German dynasty—for there is no drop of Greek 
blood in any member of the existing royal family—dealt by the King’s 
involvement in the military coup which shocked the world on April 21? 
The factual history of the ill-conceived military adventure, which revived 
the evil practice of Army interference in political affairs, which most 
educated Greeks and the foreign friends of Greece hoped had gone for 
ever, leaves little doubt that the young King Constantine of this age had, 
by his attitude and behaviour towards the veteran ex-Premier, George 
Papandreou, the most distinguished Liberal leader since the illustrious 
Eleutherios Venizelos, paved the way for the very crisis that he later 
realised would imperil his Throne. The ousting of the elder Papandreou 
from the Premiership by the political coup of July 15, 1965, and the 
repeated deliberate efforts of the King to delay a General Election—the 
return of the Centre Union Party to power was a foregone conclusion— 
by the formation of successive pseudo governments which had neither 
constitutional authority nor popular backing, together with the public 
restlessness, demonstrations, and strikes which marked the period of 
weak tule, was an open invitation to the junta of colonels to embark 
on their “purifying mission” by first of all halting the march of Greek 
democracy. With incredible naivete, a spokesman for the colonels 
announced that “‘henceforward” there will be no Left or Right, no left 
of Centre Party, only Greeks”. As # modern Greeks, with a burning 
_ passion for politics, could so easily curb their own volatile and innate 
nature! The ancients were the first to exercise every political system, 
from oligarchy to democracy, and back again, and the modems could 
scarcely be expected to settle down on tyranny. The new set-up, with 
the hint of a longing for a one-party system, looked for all the world like 
Franco’s Spain, or Hitler’s Germany. 

It is in the nature of a miracle that up to this day Greece has prevailed 
as a kingdom, set as it is in the midst of a sea of Slav-Communist states, 
and so close to the heartland of the Soviet Union, which exercises 
idealogical pressure from time to time through its propaganda channels. 
Twice since the end of the second world war Greece has come dangerously 
near being pulled within the Iron Curtain, the first occasion being in 
1944, when Churchill sent British troops to Athens under General Scobie 
to forestall the Communist-dominated E.L.A.S. cashing-in on their 
expulsion of the Nazis from Greek soil and seizing power. Mr. George 
Papandreou played an outstanding role in the Communist defeat, and 
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Churchill freely acknowledged his statesmanship by approving him as 
Premier. As is well known, the Communist guerillas later engaged in a 
full-scale open rebellion against their country, aided and abetted by 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and ‘Albania, with considerable Russian support in 
the background. This concerted assault by international Communism 
against little Greece failed, thanks to the skill and bravery of the National 
Army, but the four-year ordeal was a nightmare for the Greek pedple, 
and the country was left ruined and scarred. The frightful sufferings of 
the country folk, and the tortures inflicted on priests, mayors, and public 
officials who refused to co-operate, created unforgettable memories. The 
majority of Greeks are basically republican in spirit and sentiment, but 
nevertheless it is not surprising that the Throne should have become a 
rallying point for patriotic and national feelings, and that the military 
junta who launched the coup of April 21 should have based their 
calculations on latent fears of the Communists. Ex-Premier Papandreou 
was also to show, however, in speeches he made prior to the coup, which 
The Times newspaper rightly asserts met with strong disapproval 
throughout the world, that the Greek Communists, far from gaining 
strength politically, had lost influence at successive recent polls. Whereas 
in 1958 the crypto-Communist Party, E.D.A., now the United Democratic 
Party, polled 24 per cent of the total votes, and 15 per cent in 1961 and 
again in 1963, their percentage had fallen to 12 in 1964, when the Centre 
Union took over. I should make it clear that when I talked to the Centre 
Union leader in his villa at Kastri during a visit to Greece in 1962, he did 
not reveal the slightest animosity against the Throne, and said that 
he accepted the will of the people, though he thought the favourable _ 
vote in the Plebiscite for the return of the exiled George II, who died in 
1947, was due primarily to the fear of Communism. But he did not agree 
with the lavish amount of the dowry, £107,000, given to Princess Sophia 
on her marriage to the Spanish Prince, Don Juan Carlos, during the very 
week of our interview. He agreed that in a country where so many of 
~ the people hardly had the basic means of existence, and were in actual 
hunger, such generosity would promote Communism rather than instill - 
a spirit of loyalty. The palace doled out dowries to poor Greek girls at 
the rate of about £11 11s. to each. 


Greece will return to full-blooded democracy as sure as the rising of 
the Athenian sun, but in order to gauge the chances of royalty surviving 
in the future scheme of things, it is necessary to take a look back into 
modern Greek history. I have already indicated that the majority of 
Greeks are at heart Republican, but it is true to say that there are certain 
areas, in the Peloponessus and in the Ionian Isles, the latter with Venetian 
influence, where the monarchist cult persists. Athens and the Piraeus, 
democratic even in the days of Aristotle and the stronghold of Venizelos 
at the zenith of his power, are still staunchly Liberal and anti-royalist. 
The father of young King Constantine, Paul, was fortunate in having his 
reign run parallel most of the time with the fruitful economic period 
marking the Premiership of Mr. Karamanlis, but Plato would have been 
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greatly amused by the fastidious notion of the E.R.E., or Conservative 
Party, in styling him “The Philosopher King”. The truth is that none of 
the Kings of Greece from the first young monarch, Otho, onwards could 
match in intellect or philosophic outlook the minds of their better educated 
subjects, or even the peasantry. But at least Paul, unlike his father 
Constantine, married to the Kaiser’s sister, in the first world war, and his 
brother, George I, in the second world conflict, was careful not to meddle 
or become too involved in Greek politics. He had profited by the 
experience of George 11, thrice exiled, and who, in 1924, not long after 
he ascended the Throne, was implicated in a plot of royalist Generals— 
shades of the April 21, 1967, coup! —to overthrow the Government. He 
paid for his folly, was exiled, and a Republic proclaimed. And although 
fate decreed that he would come back, those foreign correspondents who, 
in the recent crisis, alluded to him as “a monarch devoted to his country’s 
interests” were badly misinformed scribes. George I, in fact, will go 
down in history like his father, Constantine, as putting dynastic and personal 
interests before those of the people of his adopted land. A reputable 
London newspaper commented at the time: “He would fight for the 
Crown whatever the consequences to Greece”. An illuminating insight 
into the character of the uncle of young King Constantine was given by 
Mr. Henry Morgenthau, chairman of the Greek Refugee Settlement 
Commission of the League of Nations, who visited Athens after the influx 
of refugees from ‘Asia Minor, following the disastrous war with the Turks. 
“Naturally I talked to the King about the refugee position”, said Mr. 
Morgenthau in his book ‘An International Drama’, but he seemed ‘little 
interested in the frightful plight of the refugees. His concern was chiefly 
their political activities. It was really pathetic to see how little he realised 
his inadequacy to meet such a situation. A week later, in a longer 
conversation I had with him, his thoughts were altogether of himself and 
his dynasty. He said he was afraid the Royalist party would criticise him 
if he visited the refugee settlements—why, I could not imagine. George’s 
attitude was part of his mistaken policy, as he acted not as the disinterested 
head of the State, but as leader of a political group. Exactly the same 
attitude bad cost Constantine (his father) his throne. Within a month 
George had paid the same price”. His return at the end of the second 
world war was the cause of much more dissension than pacification of 
the Greek people, thousands of whom had suffered, starved and died 
whilst he lived in luxury in London. It was revealed in the financial 
budget published by the exiled Greek Government in Cairo in February 
1944 that the annual emoluments of George II, who later occupied one 
of three royal suites at Claridge’s Hotel, in London, was £53,210, Officially 
it was stated that part of this sum was allocated to other members of the . 
Royal Family and expenses of the Court, but more than half, it is certain, 
went to the King, who, a reputable Greek doctor in London disclosed to 
me, was so busy entertaining his lady friends that on one occasion when 
he was invited to open a Greek Red Cross bazaar in aid of funds for 
comforts for the wounded, he made a palpable excuse for not attending. 
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Iti is not, however, with the heavy cost of pene in a poor country like 
Greece that we are primarily concerned—today the King has a Civil List 
of £202,000, with an allowance of £30,000 for the Crown Princess—but 
with the recurrent interference of the Palace in political affairs. The 
mischief and harm that this can do, particularly where the Royal Family 
are of foreign extraction and are not bound by the patriotism of the native 
inhabitants, had its outstanding example in the war of 1914-18. 


England then stood high in the good graces of the Greek people, thanks 
to Byron, Canning, Gladstone and Codrington, among others, and it was 
not surprising that Venizelos should hasten, in the dark days before the 
first battle of the Marne, to offer Greece’s help to the Allies. For military 
reasons the offer was not then accepted, but in 1915 the Allies themselves 
sought the co-operation of Greece in plans for the Dardanelles operations. 
Venizelos readily agreed, but King Constantine vetoed the offer and 


- Venizelos was forced to resign, though supported by a strong Parliamentary 


majority and an almost unanimous public opinion. The parallel with 
Premier Papandreou in this generation can hardly fail to be noticed. 
Contrary to all constitutional requirements, however, three months were 
allowed to pass before Venizelos was summoned to resume office, the 
King’s illness being made the excuse. By the time Venizelos had formed 


` his Cabinet, the Dardanelles expedition had already failed. A new crisis . 


loomed when Bulgaria mobilised with the intention of attacking Serbia on 
the flank, and Venizelos announced in the Greek Boulé, amid loud cheers, 
that if Bulgaria carried out her threat, she would have to face the Greek 
Army as well. Constantine sent for the Premier, and after telling him he 
would never consent to Greece fighting against the allies of Germany, 
asked for his resignation. ‘Angrily, Venizelos retorted that the King was 
not entitled to flout the will of the people, but Constantine replied that in 
matters of foreign policy he did not feel bound to follow the people’s will, 
being “personally responsible to God alone”. It was fairly obvious that 
Constantine’s wife, Sophie, being the Kaiser’s sister, was a motivating 
influence in the King’s decisions, and led him even to treachery against the . 
Allies. He utilised Northern Epirus as a channel of communication with 
the Central Powers, importing arms and gold, and exporting corn and 
other supplies. In vain the British Minister, Sir F. Elliott, warned 
Constantine that his treasonable activities would bring about an Italian 
occupation of the region. This actually occurred, and only the intervention 
of the French stopped the grabbing of Greek territory by the Italians. 
Nevertheless, Venizelos was forced to resign with his Liberal Cabinet, and 
when new elections were held in December 1915, the Venizelists boycotted 
the polis and the neutralists secured a large majority. The Bulgarians were 
now fighting on Greek soil, and when, in August 1916, by Constantine’s 
orders, Eastern Macedonia was surrendered to the hated invaders, 
Venizelos realised that the hour of supreme decision had arrived. On 
September 25, 1916, he sailed for Crete with his followers, and on arrival 
issued a proclamation calling upon the Greek people to disavow the 
King and flock to the standard of the Allies. Proceeding to Salonika, he 
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set up a “Provisional Government of National Defence’, which was 
recognised by England, Russia and France. The call for volunteers met 
with an enthusiastic response, and 60,000 men were enrolled at Salonika. 
In May, 1917, Britain and France dethroned Constantine, and following 
his departure in May 1917, Venizelos returned to Athens and took over the 
Government of the whole country. He ordered general mobilisation and 
formally declared war on Germany and her allies. The drama of Premier 
v. King, with all the elements of an ancient Greek play, had ‘been watched 
with breathless interest by the whole world. Constantine’s second son, 
Alexander, who had ascended the Throne, died suddenly from a monkey 
bite, and the issue once more became one of Venizelos and the exiled 
monarch. Constantine resumed his reign, but when revolution broke out 
as a result of the disastrous campaign against the Turks in Asia Minor, 
he had to abdicate. He was succeeded by his son, George II, of whose 
character we have already taken note. 


Jt has often been asked why a people so proud, and of such strong 
traditions and patriotism as the Greeks, should be content to be ruled by 
foreigners. Not a single member of the existing Royal Family has a drop 
of Greek blood in his or her veins. The only exceptions were Princess 
Aspasia, the daughter of a Greek Colonel, Manos, who married the ill- 
fated King Alexander, and their child, Princess Alexandra, who became 
the wife of King Peter of Yugoslavia. The reason is that modern Greeks 
do not like being ruled by other Greeks, as was shown by the assassination 
of the Corfiote President, Capo d'Istria, at Nauplia. In recent years, 
however, there have been frequent critical references in the Press to 
“foreigners on the Throne’, and the note of resentment had become 
significant with the clash between the veteran Liberal statesman, Papandreou, 
and the young King Constantine. In attempting to assess the chances of the 
Greek Throne surviving the effects of the recent milHary coup, with all its 
implications of inspiration from the Palace, one has to take stock of the 
political turbulence associated with the dynasty since the beginning of this 
-` century, rather than dwell on the halycon periods of German-Danish 
rule in Greece that marked the years up to 1900. The slight hold which 
royalty has on the democratic population of Greece—in spirit the Greeks 
have been rightly described as the most democratic in the world—is 
nowhere more vividly exemplified than in the impact which the Kaiser 
made on the citizens of Athens when he visited Greece in 1905. My former 
journalistic friend, the late William Miller, who was ‘Athens correspondent 
for the old Morning Post, now merged with the Daily Telegraph, for many 
years, was an eye-witness of the scene. The Kaiser, he wrote, was amazed 
at the absolute lack of enthusiasm on the part of the people as he drove 
through the streets. There was no thronging of the thoroughfares as in 
other European capitals; the Athenians merely took a casual look as they 
went about their business. When he enquired the reason from his royal 
hosts—the Crown Princess, Sophia, as she then was, was his sister— 
he was informed that that was the usual reception accorded to kings 
and princes. There was a striking contrast to this lack of public fervour ' 
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when, in 1962, another Princess Sophia, the daughter of King Paul, was 
married to Prince Don Juan Carlos, Pretender to the Spanish Throne, 
the writer being a witness of this grand spectacle. Thousands of Spaniards, 
including not a few dukes and members of the Spanish aristocracy in 
resplendent uniforms, had arrived for the big occasion, and the Greek 
multitude was in the streets and crowded on hotel balconies and every 
vantage point. Their cheers mingled with those of the Spaniards, ‘who 
shouted “Olé!” as the state coach and procession went by. 


If we consider the period before 1900, the Greek attitude to royalty 
may seem more accommodating, for although the first occupant of the 
Throne, Otho, a Bavarian, was banished with his Queen—and yet he was 
devoted to the country—George the First enjoyed a reign of more than 
41 years. He had wisely observed the rule of keeping himself outside of 
politics, and kept himself out of Greece, too, spending about five months 
in each year abroad. His father was the King of Denmark, and was said 
to be “tho father-in-law of All Europe”, one of his daughters being Queen 
Alexandra of England and another the Empress of Russia. It was to his 
credit that in Copenhagen each year, whenever he met the rulers of the 
Great Powers to which he was linked by marriage, he pleaded the cause 
of Greece. In the case of Constantine I and his German wife, the marriage 
link with Germany proved a curse. George’s Queen, Olga, though a 
kind-hearted and benevolent woman, much interested in hospital work and 
the relief of suffering, also felt the pull of her native Russia. When, four 
times in one week, she drove to the Piraeus to visit the Russian men-of-war 
in the harbour and never boarded a Greek naval vessel, she greatly 
offended her Greek subjects. Seeing that during this time the King’s 
sons were not infrequently the guests of wealthy Athenians, it may seem 
remarkable that the men who shaped Greece’s destinies did not think 
seriously of founding a Greek dynasty. The morganatic marriage of the 
ill-fated Prince Christopher had shown the way, and clearly a great new 
opportunity arose on the present King Constantine succeeding his father, 
Paul. If the Greek Government had insisted on him choosing a Greek ° 
girl as his Queen, the course of recent political history might have been 
vastly different, and there would have been no military coup. 


But the moving finger writes, and a twisted turn having been given to 
modern Greek history, what now? Is “Greek royalty”, as most of the best 
informed press commentators throughout the world believe, now definitely 
on the way out? Greece will assuredly revert to pure democracy—a word 
invented in Greece, as was the political system it denotes—but can the 
nation ever again live comfortably with “crowned democracy”? The 
Greeks are no more likely to forget April 21 than they are March 25. 
There was a republic once before in Greece—from 1924 until 1927—and 
it worked very well. No doubt it would have lasted much longer but for 
the ambitions and twitching blood of some dictator-minded Generals like 
Kondyles, Pangalos and Metaxas. The world had begun to think that 
dictators were a thing of the past in Greece until the military coup this 
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year, when the Generals cynically halted the march of Greek liberalism 
and virtually set the King up as absolute dictator. In any attempt to assess 
the survival chances of the Greek Throne, two salient facts must be borne 
in mind: the first is that the modern Greeks have no particular love for 
royalty, like the Anglo-Saxons or the Americans, and that, when the 
Greek State was formed after the expulsion of the Turks more than a 
century ago, it was the Great Powers who foisted a King on Greece. After 
the expulsion of Constantine I and his son, George II, it was the Powers 
again, with Britain exerting a dominating influence, that enabled the 
“Greek Throne” to continue on its chequered way. With a return to 
normality, free elections, and the unhampered expression of political 
opinions—the life-blood of all Greeks—the modern Hellenes are scarcely 
likely, ever again, to be dictated to by foreign Powers or foreign persons, 
be they royals or commoners. 


As the abortive coup of the colonels pursued its fruitless and uncertain 
way towards the end of the year, it became increasingly apparent that the ' 
King’s anxiety about his future was uppermost in his mind. A clear 
symptom of this was his reported remark during his visit to Washington in 
September, “It is not my Government”. Here it should be stated that a ` 
good deal of nonsense has been written in the British Press about the 
King’s relations with the ‘Army. For instance, one of the more serious 
and reputable newspapers reported that before Constantine left for Canada 
and the United States a decree dismissing 400 “Royalist” officers was laid 
on his desk by junta for his signature, but he departed without signing it. 
This, obviously is an incredible and unacceptable story, since the King 
is as much under the power of the dictatorship as the statesmen confined 
in their homes. The officers of the Services cannot be sharply divided 
into “Royalists” and non-Royalists; as I have already indicated, the 
dominant sentiment in the Army and the Navy is definitely Republican 
and Liberal, and if there was any drastic purge * would certainly be 
_ among those apathetic to the Throne—the Left of Centre elements. 


I have stated bluntly in a previous article that the Americans could 
have averted or prevented the military take-over had they so desired; 
their apparent indifference after the coup was puzzling to the world at 
large, and the selective suspension of military aid was but a feeble form 
of protest. The psychological reason for the defiance of the U.S. by the 
colonels, however, was divulged by the Minister of the Interior, Brigadier . 
Pattakos, to a friend. “If there is any prospect of war”, he said, “the 
Americans will come begging us to take their tanks and planes. If not, 
what we have is ample for domestic purposes”. Needless to say, the 
discredited junta cannot so easily dismiss the mighty American democracy, 
which has played such an important and generous part in the resuscitation 
and development of the Greek economy, and continues to do so. Education 
in Greece—academic, agricultural, and technological—has benefited 
immensely from American grants and the cultural exchanges which enable 
Greek students to study at U.S. universities. 


~ 
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THE SLOW-DOWN OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
“GREAT SOCIETY” PROGRAMME 


by Dr. Joseph S. Roucek 


966 was the bounce-back year for Republicans—and for Republican 

hopes of a winning President effort in 1968. G.O.P. losses in the 

Johnson-Goldwater election of 1964 had left a party situation just 
above the minimum one-third needed for survival—that is, a third of the 
Governors, a third of the Senators, and a third of the members of the 
House of Representatives. 

The 1966 elections built these thirds into a force quite capable of 
mounting a winning effort in 1968. 

The increased vigour in G.O.P.s activity has certainly slowed down the 
Administration’s Great Society programme. The impact of an increased 
Republican Congressional membership and a measurably more conservative 
House of Representatives has been felt in a wide variety of policy fields, 
such as education, civil rights, the war on poverty, housing, urban planning, 
and the like—as the 90th Congress carries on. 

In general, President Johnson’s ‘Great Society” programmes are being 
snipped away by an economy-minded Congress that has been displaying 
fess and less enthusiasm for big and expensive projects to improve 
conditions of American life. 

Of the many of the President’s proposals, probably the most criticised 
has been the anti-poverty programme. 

Public dependency is fast becoming the No. 1 American’s domestic 
problem. 

In large cities throughout the United States expenditures for care of the 
needy are only second to those for public education. In the last decade, 
the cost of public welfare has risen more than 150 per cent—and is still - 
going up! 

One million individuals in New York are dependent on government 
for food, rent, medical care, clothing, and other such services. In all 50 
states, according to the U.S. Commissioner of Weare, the total is about 
7.5 million. 

The drag on the increasing welfare load has started to tint the political 
picture ail across the board. Administrators, legislators, tax-payers—and 
even recipients—are beginning to be troubled. Welfare is becoming a 
major political issue. 

President Johnson is finding it hard to keep U.S. Congress sold on the 
idea of “guns and butter’ in this Vietnamese War period. ~ 

There is mounting impatience with huge and ever-increasing costs of 
the government—and some of the “Great Society’? programmes are 
running into trouble, 
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Many of the President’s proposals are sidetracked, reorganised or having 
their funds cut. 

For instance, the White House asked for $662 million to get started on 
a model-cities programme to improve America’s cities; the House replied 
with an appropriation of $237 million. 

«lhe House went even further in plans for rent subsidies to allow the 
poor to improve their housing. The Administration asked a modest $40 
million for this, but the House knocked out the whole appropriation. Or, 
President Johnson asked $230 million to begin a mass-transit programme; 
the House cut the sum to $175 mälion. 

Why is there now so much concern about poverty? 

Poverty has been around in the United States since the very beginning 
of its history—without arousing such involvement as we now witness, For 
example, little attention was paid to Henry George when he wrote about 
Progress and Poverty at the end of the last century. Why, then, 
in an era of general prosperity and at a time when poverty is considerably 
down from past levels, has the world’s wealthiest nation chosen to launch: 
a “War on Poverty”? 

Several causes and factors can be noted. First, both Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson have used the Presidency to inform the population of the 
existence of poverty in prosperity, to evils of poverty, and the need for 
government action to eliminate it. Motivated, at least partly, by the 
ambition to be recognised as great presidents, which demands important 
accomplishments, they identified poverty as a major subject for national 
action. 

Secondly, the writings of various scholars and publicists have helped to 
focus attention on poverty and inform people about its causes and 
consequences.* 

Third, the “race problem” and the civil rights movement have also 
been contributory. The prevalence of poverty is much higher among 
non-white than white groups and, in many large American cities, a majority 
of those asking for public assistance are Negroes. The Negro leadership 
has been focusing attention on the poor and the civil rights movement 
demonstrating much concern for jobs as well as legal rights. 

Fourth, the belief that poverty is a significant cause of crime and 
juvenile delinquency and growing concern about welfare’s mounting 
expenditures are also especially worth noting. 

Fifth, the paradox of poverty in the midst of Affluence is both ugly 


* Geibraith, John Kenneth, “The Affluent Society”, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1958; Sufrin, Sidney C. and Buck, Marion A., “What Price Progress? A Study In 
Chronic Unemployment”, Rand McNally, Chicago, 1965; Friedman, Rose D. 
“Poverty: Definition And Perspective”, American Enterprise Institution, Washi 

1965; Harrington, Michael, “The Other America”, Macmillan, New York, 1963; 
Miller, Herman ea “Rich Man, Poor Man”, T. Y. Croweli, New York, 1964; Morgan, 
James N., et al, come And Welfare In The United States”, MacGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1962; Snan. P Hany, ‘Night Comes To The Cumberlands”, Little, Brown, 
Boston, 1963; Myrdal, Gunnar, “Challenge To Affluence”, Pantheon Books, New 

or ; ete. 
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and quite disturbing to many who are not poor, while many of the poor 
are no more quiescent in their poorness any more. There has been a 
growing ‘‘climate of public opinion” that the share in the good things 
of life must be shared by everyone. 

Finally, many Americans have been convinced that the problem of 
poverty needs political action for its solution. . 

Of interest is that, in contrast to most important economic legislation, 
the various anti-poverty acts did not originate in the demands of strong, 
organised interest groups. Rather, these programmes have been developed 
largely within the executive branch of the American government. (The 
main exception is the 'Appalachia Act, which grew out of efforts by the 
region’s Governors to solve common problems). Thus, the Area 
Redevelopment Act was started on its way by Senator Paul Douglas and 
was a product of the interest in depressed areas in which he developed 
whole campaigning for re-election in Southern Illinois. Again, the idea for 
the Economic Opportunity Act originated with Robert Lampan 
(associated with the Council of Economic Advisers), whose concept was 
taken up and promoted by Walter Heller, Chairman of the C.E.A., partly 
as a way of doing something directly for the poor and partly as a way of 
stimulating the American economy through spending (Keynes’ idea). 
Accepted readily by President Kennedy just prior to his assassination, the 
proposal was picked by President Johnson within a few days after his 
accession to Presidency. 


Organised group support—and opposition—for anti-poverty legistation 
formed after its development only. A wide variety of labour, liberal, 
welfare, civil rights, civic, and professional organisations have supported 
the various anti-poverty laws—A.F.L., C.LO., National Grange, National 
Farmers Union, National Urban League, National Council of Churches, 
National Education Association, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
American Friends Service Commitiee, and the National Association of 
Counties. Opposition to the anti-poverty programmes has come mostly 
from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the American Farm Bureau Federation (together with 
some right-wing ideological groups), since the whole concept of the 
anti-poverty programme is opposed by their conservative ideology; they 

_ criticise it as unnecessary, as improperly and hastily prepared, or as not 
being really a proper activity of the ‘American national government. 

Most of the major anti-poverty legislation has come during Johnson’s 
administration. This successor to Kennedy benefited, initially, from the 
favourable climate of opinion and congressional cooperation consequent 
upon Kennedy’s assassination. Following Johnson’s sweeping victory in 
the 1964 Presidential election, he regarded himself as having a clear 
mandate to implement his proposals for the “Great Society”, which include 
the elimination of poverty. Furthermore, the 1964 Goldwater debacle 
helped to emasculate the opposition to his programme in Congress and 
demoralised it elsewhere. 
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Congress has passed various anti-poverty bills by substantial majorities, 
especially in the Senate (the one exception was the House defeat for the 
A.R.A. in 1963, due especially to the loss of some southern votes because 
of the reaction to Kennedy’s 1963 civil rights proposals). Northern 
Democrats have supported the various laws nearly unanimously, with 
between half and two-thirds of the Southern Democrats also in favour. 
Some supporters came also from a scattering of Republicans from Eastern 
and urban states. The opposition’s core came from two-thirds or more 
of the Republicans, a third to a half of the Southern Democrats, and an 
occasional Northern Democrat. But large majorities of both parties 
favoured manpower training and vocational education legislation. 


The background for support was rooted in material and economic 
interests, with some sentimental factors, combined with party affiliation. 
The opposition came from: material interests, southern concern about 
degregation; partisan politics; and ideology (hostility toward big govern- 
ment and national action, a preference for localised solutions, and consider- 
able faith in the successful operation of the market place). 


The war on poverty started to move into very choudy waters in -1966. 


Not that uncertainty was especially new for this belleaguered programme; 
but, its depth was new—and unmistakable. 


There had been charges of poor administration by both Republicans 
and Democrats. (Most of the Democratic criticism had come from Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell, D.N.Y., Chairman of the House Education and 
Labour Committee, now “exiled” from Congress). The House Republican 
leadership was describing the poverty programme as “a churning Disney- 
land of administrative chaos”. Former Vice-President M. Nixon, 
Republican, said: “Tho war on poverty has been first in promises, first 
in politics, first in press releases—and last in performance”. 


Critics were saying that the Office of Economic Opportunity cannot 
administratively handle some of its programmes and proposed they be 
transferred to other agencies. For instance, Republicans suggested moving 
Project Head Start, a programme for pre-school children, from the O.E.D.O. 
to the Office of Education; they also suggested that the Job Corps, an 
in-centre training programme for school dropouts and one of O.E.O.’s most 
controversial projects, be transferred to the Labour Department. 


Then there was a rapid rise of the outspoken taxpayer organisations in 
1966. 

“The nation is in the grip of a do-good psychology. If a man doesn’t 
want to spend money on the poor, he is made out to be a selfish oki 
curmudgeon who probably drowns puppies.” The speaker was George 
Jordan, Executive Vice-President of Taxaction, Inc., Los Angeles, the 
organisation set up to protest the increasing cost of welfare and similar 
government programmes. (Although Taxaction is only 3 years old, it 
already has over 1,000 members in 80 communities, spread across Los 
Angeles County, Jordan reported, and predicted further rapid growth for 
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his group—and others like it—until politicians will have to begin to “‘listen 
to the taxpayer the way they should”.) 

Such outspoken taxpayer organisations are not new to the American 
scene, especially in the weeks before major national elections. What is 
a new development is that the sentiments voiced by such groups have been 
gaining wider acceptance and started to catch the ear of more politicians. 
The reaction of some candidates was to speak out in 1966 against any 
further expansion of various relief programmes and, in some instances, 
to promise cutbacks; and other campaigners, who in some election years 
might have urged broader welfare aid, were notably silent on the subject. 


In part, the increasing influence of such groups as Taxaction has reflected 
a sort of “welfare backlash”. This anti-welfare attitude apparently had 
been growing out of the widespread “white backlash” generated by some 
Negro leaders’ calls for “Black Power”. The welfare backlash was gaining 
momentum even though only roughly a third of the nation’s 8.6 million 
relief recipients actually were Negroes. Many white voters apparently 
believe that most, if not all, welfare cases are Negroes. 


The welfare backlash also, appeared to reflect a widespread feeling 
that most persons on relief as slackers, were too lazy to go out and find a 
job and support themselves. 


But the defenders of welfare practices decried the growing concern 
about the “laziness” of relief recipients; contending that the bulk of 
America’s 8.6 million relief cases (in 1966) fell into categories where 
laziness is not a major factor. They cited such statistics as follows: 


‘Actually, only some 576,000 welfare recipients—less than 7%, of the 
total—were on “general” welfare, the category reserved for all sorts of 
persons unable to get work, including many alcoholics as well as able- 
bodied but inept persons. 

By far the largest of the relief categories was that entitled “aid to families 
with dependent children’’—a group made up largely of mothers and their 
fatherless children. Nearly 4.5 million of America’s relief recipients fell 
into this so-called A.D.C. category. 


The remaining relief recipients were mostly old persons in need of 
support, blind persons, disabled individuals and persons in need of medical 
aid. (The Government’s much-publicised MEDICARE programme is not 
a welfare programme, but is financed out of Social Security funds. 
However, the new Federally-assisted Medicaid plans of many states are 
part of the U.S. welfare programme; under Medicaid, patients of any age 
unable to pay the full bill themselves may receive some medical aid out 
of State and Federal funds.) 

One point, however, seems to be beyond argument: 

The cost of welfare is rising sharply. America’s monthly welfare bill 
hit a record $533 million in the fall of 1966, up from a monthly average 
of about $460 million a month ago. There were some 500,000 more 
relief recipients in the country then than a year ago. The growth of the 
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relief rolls dwarfs the country’s population growth; the number of persons 
on welfare had risen nearly 60% im the past dozen years, while the 
population had climbed only about 20%. 

Many welfare critics express concern not only about the rise of relief 
but about what they claim is the inept manner in which welfare is 
agministered. It is, for instance, pointed out that the U.S. is the only 
advanced country in the world that does not have a programme to help 
keep families together; for example, there must be no father present in the 
household #f a mother is to qualify for A.D.C. relief. There are regulations 
that allow A.D.C. mothers who continue to have children to receive 
additional funds for each additional child. 

Still other critics protest about what they contend are flagrant abuses in 
welfare projects. It is acknowledged that some programmes such as 
Operation Head Start and the Job Corps have been of definite benefit in 
some areas; but it is also claimed that a Jot of money has been wasted and 
misappropriated in many welfare programmes. (Senator John Tower, 
Texas, Republican Senator, stated that “in the war on poverty there has _ 
been a lot done to solve the problems of unemployed administrators; in 
fact, 1,700 are making over $10,000 a year and 25 of them are making 
more than General (William C.) Westmoreland (Commander of U.S. forces 
in Vietnam)’’.* 

Thus welfare has few friends. Many taxpayers are increasingly critical. 
Recipients, now starting to organise as a national policy lobby, are not 
much happier. (In New York, mothers demanding coats for their children, 
staged, in July, 1967, a ‘‘sleep-in” at Welfare Department headquarters.) 

Turnover rates for caseworkers are high. Some recipients in New- 
York have as many as 6 different caseworkers assigned to them a year. 
Welfare staffs have staged strikes in Chicago, New York, Sacramento, and 
other cities. 

Few basic changes have been made in America’s welfare system since 
it was introduced in the New Deal days. The system today is a mish-mash 
of federal, state, and local programmes. The federal government shares 
in the cost of state programmes for the needy aged, blind, or disabled 
and for needy children in certain circumstances. 

‘AH 50 states have programmes financed entirely by state and local . 
funds. And most localities have some aid for those not eligible under 
other assistance programmes. Some states have residency requirements; 
others, including New York, do not. (A fatherless Puerto Rican family, 
pe aa aa aaa and the next day go on 
relief. 


* Senator Tower's remarks regarding these salaries are not supported by statistics 
supplied by the Office of Economic Opportunity, ın charge of the U.S. ae 
drive. The OEO claims that only 538 of its 2,000 employees are at or above the ci 
service salary grade closest to the $10,000 level, and only one of Hs executives, ‘ 
Director Sargent Shriver, makes more than Gen. Westmoreland when the General’s 
wHowances as well as basic pay is considered; Shriver makes $30,000 a year, Gen. 
Westmoreland, $28,145. 
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Relief, however, hardly provides for high living standards. The average 
relief grant is $1,760 a year. In New York City a mother with 3 youngsters 
who cannot go out to work gets a little less than $60 a week to pay for 
shelter, utilities, food, and clothing. They are blanketed into Medicaid. 
Welfare cheques go out to them semi-monthly, and a caseworker calls 
once every 3 months if the family has no special problems. About 80% 
of the case load in New York is composed of children, their mothers, and 
a small number of fathers. The cost of welfare administration here was 
up 14%, (in 1967); a staff of 23,000 is being increased in 1968 to 28,000 
to cope with the increasing case load. 

During the spring, 1967, the White House had nervously manoeuvred 
to head off a vaunted Republican threat to re-write the 1965 Education 
Act. 

House action on the Teacher Corps demonstrated that there is a great 
deal of scepticism in Congress over the way “Great Society” programmes 
are being carried out. 

The Teacher Corps was designed to send trained instructors into slum 
schools. The House once, in 1967, voted to abolish the Corps, Then, on 
another go-round, the Corps was approved, but only after specifying that 
local school authorities, not the U.S. Office of Education, are to take 
charge of recruiting and enrolling members of the Corps. (This was the 
Republican approach to the larger $3.4 billion elementary- and secondary- 
school bill, a proposal that the Democrats had defeated in a spirited 
dispute: this time, however, the Democrats were willing to yield federal 
power because the alternative was no bill at all.) In money terms, the 
compromise freed $3,800,000 for the Corps’ immediate needs and provided 
a 3-year authorisation of $135 million that provides for annual expansion 
of the programme through fiscal 1970. The Bill was signed by the 
-President on June 29, one day before fiscal 1967 ended. 


But even the granting of this aid on these terms did not satisfy the 
powerful National Education Association which, a few days later (on 
July 5, 1967) called for an end to restrictions on Federal financial aid to 
public schools and recommended that the aid be distributed to states for 
use as they see fit. (This represented a reversal of its earlier stand, 
published in 1964, when it urged educators to abandon their opposition 
to categorial aid.) 

Categorical aid is illustrated by the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The former 
was aimed largely at helping disadvantaged children; the latter, passed 
in the aftermath of the Soviet Union’s early space feats, was intended to 
upgrade schooling in science, mathematics and foreign languages. 

The N.E.A. backed both laws because they were politically palatable 
when the provision of general funds was unacceptable in Washington. But 
the cumulative reliance on aid earmarked for particular purposes has 
caused “‘considerable internal anguish” in the organisation, leading to 
_ “compromise after compromise”. The policy body, in a report that was 
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two years in preparation, declared that huge Federal outlays recently have 
not accomplished their intended results. “Categorical aid”, it said, “has 
served to increase Federal control of education and to confuse the problem 
of allocation of public funds to non-public schools, and has had limited 
success in reducing the problems of school segregation”. 


“This is not to suggest”, the report went on, “that Federal categorical 
aid has been nefarious or ineffective, but does suggest that it has prompted 
many unanticipated consequences and that it is not the most effective 
pattern for massive, on-going Federal financial participation in the education 
enterprise.” 

Categorical aid was also attacked as being ‘‘crisis-oriented”, based on 
crash programmes with sporadic funds. “Appropriations”, the commission 
said, “are made from year to year, often too late to fit into the normal 
budget making schedule of local school districts. Long-term planning is 
impossible and short-term planning is hectic.” 

The Commission, in criticism echoing previous complaints by southern 
educators, also struck at the way in which categorical grants had been 
used to enforce the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Congress has also lost all enthusiasm for any additional Civil-Rights 
law. The omnibus bill, sent by the Administration to Congress, calling for 
open housing, new penalties for interfering with Civil Rights, tighter-fair- 
employment rules, has not even reached the hearing stage in either House. 

Congress has also cooled off markedly on programmes to beautify 
America. The Highway-Beautification programme is now stalled in a 
House Committee, and the same applies to the Administration’s proposal 
to set aside a portion of 9 rivers to keep them in their primitive 
states. No action is expected on a nationwide system of trails. ` 


Today, the Great Society has come to a dead-end of the glory road. 


No longer is it possible for the President and his social planners to 
appease the Negro revolutionaries with gaudy trinkets of legislation, nor 
to command the majority of Capitol Hill to goosestep in impressive 
parades that end at the triumphal desk where President Johnson signs 
his manifestos and passes out the ceremonial pens. 


Those days are apparently gone forever. Much less man from the skies. 
No more circuses, such as Johnson’s trip to the Statue of Liberty with the 
Immigration Act document, or the one to Mr. Truman’s home to wave 
the Medicare statute in the front of TV cameras. 


Such rejoicing as there is today is wary and subdued. The Great Society 
is stalled, but not impotent. Its brains trust ranks remain intact, its 
politicians are still in the running, its massive bureaucracy has been 
augmented by new executive departments H.U.D. and TRANSPORTA- 
TION, as well as the Office of Economic Opportunity. Frustration in an 
agglomeration of this much sheer bulk and suspended power is still 
powerful. 


It was inevitable that the 90th Congress has submitted the vast complex 
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of Great Society legislation to careful examination. Complaints that 
programmes passed by the 89th Congress were too ambitious, criticism of 
the way in which they worked. Democratid Party losses at the November 
(1966) mid-term elections, cost competition from the Vietnamese war, 
national unease on such issues as racial tension and inflation—all these 
made it a political certainty that the Congress felt obliged to reassess the 
Great Society blueprints and their effect upon the United States. 

It is significant that the Democratic Governors who blamed Washington 
for the December, 1967 election losses, believed that there is a growing 
fear of a rise in federal control. With it has come considerable disillusion- 
ment with the federal government’s ability to solve local problems. 
Gweeping programmes were passed, vast sums of money pledged, allocated 
or indicated; yet in many cases the local problems the programmes and the 
funds were designed to correct has shown little improvement. 


At this time it seems that there are certain aspects of Great Society 
legislation which are likely to be subject to considerable change, while 
on others change appears less certain. In the first category are many of 
the anti-poverty measures, as well as those dealing with urban problems 
and education—and possibly also civil rights. These are the poorest 
thought-out of the previous session’s of America’s federal legislation. On 
the other hand, there seems to be less likelihood of major changes where 
Medicare is concerned. 
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MY FIRST MEETING WITH DJILAS 
by George Bilainkin 


Y chauffeur this November 11, 1945, the day of the first General 
Election in Yugoslavia, was adamant. He said, in a private form of 
German, “I cannot go to Topola: I have not enough petrol for the 
. return journey. There is no food or drink on the way, and we'll be too late 
when we return to the Moskva” (my hotel in Belgrade). Even in Belgrade, 
rations were nominal though I was privileged as war correspondent in 
uniform for the Daily Mail, and other papers. I hesitated. Suddenly the 
chauffeur lent me by the Minister of Information (Sava Kosanovic) jumped 
to attention. A touring car had passed and stopped. In it I saw a swarthy, 
newly shaven giant. He stepped out and chatted with a woman passenger 
and several high-rank officers. His own uniform and forage cap were creased. 
I was determined this day to see voting scenes far from the crushed, slowly . 
reviving, tragic capital. Here seemed a prospect of doing what I wished. 
I approached the big man. No, he spoke no German. No, he did not under- 
stand English. I had little worth-while Serbocroat. I tried French; he 
answered in Russian. I told him my problem. Djilas looked towards my car, 
and said curtly, “Tell him to follow us.” I repeated the order to my driver. 
He had more than seen Djilas. He did not now hesitate for a moment. He 
followed obediently. The headaches and earlier discussions, the several 
refusals and doubts—vanished. Kragujevac, our destination, was many miles 
away, in the battered, often houseless countryside. In this town Nazis had, 
in 1941, wiped out 6,000 men and boys in a day of fearsome reprisals, for 
the ambush by the Partisans of several officers. 

Djilas looked taciturn, when we arrived in the town, seldom smiling. He 
told me, as I stepped out, “We will arrange lunch for you and your 
colleagues. I will give petrol coupons to the driver. He can eat in the 
kitchen.” I followed him into the Kragujevac surgeon’s tidy, austere, home. ' 
Quantities of salami and rye bread appeared from nowhere, also wine—both 
forbidden to the people on polling day. The chauffeur, now a lamb, hurried 
into the kitchen and also faced salami, and bread. 

With Djilas at the luncheon table were his passengers, General Koca 
Popovic (in later years Tito’s Foreign Minister), General Peka Dapcevic, 
liberator of Belgrade in 1944, Djilas’s wife at the time, Mitra—honours 
graduate in comparative philology from Belgrade, also an American-Yugo- 
slav journalist, and a Dutch woman broadcaster. 

Mitra delighted me with her linguistics, as cynical commentator. Popovic, 
son of a rich banker the pre-Tito royal regime often flung into prison for 
Communist activities as a student in Belgrade and in Paris, spoke gracious 
Sorbonne French. Dapcevic, spare, serious, modest, was, as most of the 
company, in his thirties. Djilas marched about, ordered, spoke, argued. The 
rest listened. The doctor’s wife graciously cleared away. 

The forced conversation was about voting. Then Djilas raised his glass 
to toast, “The magnificent Red Army.” A moment later he gave us, “Stalin, 
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hero of the Soviet Union.” Next he toasted, “Tito, the hero of Yugoslavia,” 
and later, “The Partisans.” The toasts were repeated, two or three times, 
by the other Yugoslav guests. : 

I was asked questions about British leaders and noted, with surprise, none 
liked Churchill. Undeterred, I rose and said, “Madame Mitra Mitrovic”—the 
title of the current Mme. Djilas—‘‘Could you please explain why none of the 
hosts has toasted the British and their chief warrior, Churchill?” Dfilas, 
handsome, strong, did not hesitate a second. He rose, smiled at me, and 
then glowered, as he replied, in Serbocroat and slowly in studious Russian- 
Russian, “Because we hate the British, only next to, the Germans... ” 
I saw I could not win this battle, and, though mystified, said, “Let us drink 
to the heroes of Montenegro...” (his own state). 

Later in the meal I heard of British officers and soldiers the Partisans 
had thrown into prison in wonderful Dalmatia’s beauty-spot, Dubrovnik, 
for alleged offences these ascetics strongly disapproved. 

But why did Djilas so dislike the British? 

When we chatted in the crowded principal salon of the Yugoslav Embassy 
in London a few years later, I asked Djilas to tell me his reason for the 1945 
outburst. We stood alone. He was about to attempt to answer. Then the 
historian who belittled one of my volumes (which sold out the edition for 
Allen and Unwin in a month), came to my side. It was A. J. P. Taylor, 
Taylor said, hopefully, “I do envy you, George, chatting directly with Mr. 
Djilas.” I, however, continued the . . . téte-a-té&te. 

Several ambassadors whom Djilas could understand presented themselves 
to the giant. 

I learnt the secret Djilas had refused to tell me, in detail, a few years ago. 
And, by one of the oddest coincidences, I realised I had played a modest 
part in securing the avoidance of a terrible fratricidal war between Britain 
and the Tito Partisans, and the Russians—in May 1945, inside about a 
fortnight of the Victory in Europe celebrations. 

This has remained a closely guarded secret page of history—till now. 

Some of the facts were revealed in the hitherto top secret dispatches 
printed in Washington about the confidential Mission to London, in late ` 
May, 1945, of the Hon. Joseph E. Davies, the multi-millionaire, special 
ambassador. For years he had been praised by Franklin D. Roosevelt, for 
his writings from the Embassy in Moscow, and from Brussels. The tele- 
grams later appeared in a volume from the State Department. 

Davies, who despite the unequivocal undertakings to Churchill and to 
Mr. Eden, Foreign Secretary (now Lord Avon), not to hold any press con- 
ference in London, not to meet any leaders of the Opposition, and not to 
issue any press statement, had, nevertheless, received me privately on three 
occasions, between his journeys to Churchill at Chequers, and to Eden at 
the Foreign Office. This is shown in my record for 1945, Second Diary of a 
Diplomatic Correspondent (pages 94-101), published by Sampson Low, 
London, in March 1947. 

Davies welcomed me in his suites at Claridges, after I had seen his 
astonished naval A.D.C., Lieut. J. D. Stamm, and his personal physician, 
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Dr. A. F. Chase. A splendid character, Davies asked about the tenuous 
situation in Trieste. He and I knew that Marshal Tito, whose battles against 
enormous odds had made him the hero of frightened and cowering Europe, 
was about to be attacked by allied troops. General (now Field Marshal Lord) 
Harding was ready to carry out the orders of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mgnder in Caserta, Field Marshal Lord Alexander. Tito had been foolishly 
compared by Alexander with Hitler, and the Pontine Marshes bullfrog—the 
man whose people lost 1,700,000 dead, tortured, maimed in the allied cause. 
I informed Davies that Alexander’s words and threats were infamous, 
shameless. Davies explored the issues, and I warned, “This attack must lead 
to the Third World War—with Russia, inside a few weeks. The use pro- 
jected, in many quarters, of anti-Russian Poles, also of anti-British Nazis, 
will shame us for decades and probably lead to our destruction.” Davies 
surprisingly said, “I agree.” He smiled slowly. He presented me with a 
generously inscribed copy of his famous book. We prayed for peace. 

What does the published Davies dispatch, on his visit to Eden, on May 
28, 1945, reveal? 

It says, 


. The aon pe accounts of yesterday, and today, in connection with the 
delicate situation in rieste, I said, had disturbed me. I asked what ha ed in 
connection with the cabled request which the President had sent the Prime 
Miniater”—this has never been printed yet—“that great care should be taken by 
Genera Alexander as Allied Commander that nothing should be done which 
might involve the United States in a war with Yugoslavia unless it were perfectly 
clear that they had attacked us, in which case the President would feel that we 
would be justified in using force to throw them back. Eden said he knew the 
Prime Minister had given direct orders to General Alexander to arrive at such an 
agreement with Tito that would protect the situation along the lines the President 
desired. He called in one of his associates immediately, and when it appeared the 
matter was still unsettled (General Alexander, I gathered, being somewhat reluct- 
ant to recede from the position which he had taken), Eden gave peremptory 
ing anne a that the matter be settled at once, and that General Alexander be 
so directe 

“Later I discussed with Ambassador John G. Winant, who immediately 
followed it up, and advised me that it had been done. . 
Now, perhaps, it will be understood why I dedicated Second Diary to 


Joseph E. Davies with these, then enigmatic, words, “The man who sincerely 

struggles for peace.” Now we know, too, what induced those blunt words 

from Milovan Djilas in 1945. And why he gave me an introduction to Tito 

in June 1946—after I had spent a month waiting—almost—in vain. . . . 
(World copyright reserved by George Bilainkin, 1967.) 


[George Bilainkin published, in 1946, the first interview with Marshal 
Tito, was allowed by Tito to use the British ambassador’s aircraft which 
had been grounded for over a year, to fly to the Greek war frontier and 
Skoplje; he is the author of “Tito”, the first biography of Tito to be 
published in Britain and the United States.] 
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POLITICS 
UNCOMFORTABLE SOCIETY 
by Francis Boyd 


main impression left by the Liberal, Labour and Conservative 

party conferences held this autumn is one of discomfort. How can the 

‘~~ British secure for themselves full employment and increasing national 
wealth? How should the increase be shared? What exactly are the incentives 
that make people work hard and intelligently? How can the quality of life 


‘be improved? To what extent are ordinary men and women affected by the 


rise or fall of the nation’s reputation abroad, and should the reputation be 
based on power or social and intellectual achievement? Has Britain’s decline 
in economic and military power in this century meant a permanent reduction 


. in the nation’s standing in the world, and, if so, must not the British be 


more modest in their ambitions than the existing political parties have taught 
them to be? These are the questions which the deliberations at the three 


party conferences have raised—and left, to a large extent, unanswered. 


In party terms, it must be said that the Conservatives ended the conference 
season better pleased with themselves than the Liberals or Labour supporters 
did. The Conservatives have made great local government gains this year and 
have had Parliamentary by-election victories, but they arrived for their 


Brighton conference (October 18-21) with doubts about the popular appeal 


of their leader, Mr. Edward Heath. By the end of the conference Mr. Heath 
was given the thumbs-up sign. All was well. The Liberals ended their assem- 
bly at Blackpool (September 19-23) with relief: the party was concerned to 
reconcile the traditionalists with the militant Young Liberals, to steer the 
youngsters away from the excesses of collectivism or anarchy, without for- 


. feiting the energy and contemporary virtues that the Young Liberals and 


the Union of Liberal Students have brought to the party. On the whole, this 
reconciliation is thought by the party leaders to have been accomplished ° 
safely, The Labour party at Scarborough (October 2-6) had the hardest task 


‘of all—to secure the assent of the majority of delegates to the Government’s 


economic policy which has produced half-a-million or so unemployed. The 
Government got by, but no one could pretend that this was a happy 
conference, 


A judgment in party terms is only one test of the results of the party 
conferences. Mr. Jo Grimond, while he was still leader of the Liberal party, 
and since, has questioned the validity of the existing party structure itself, 
and no one who heard the debates at the three party conferences this autumn 
could be sure that any one party had the answers to all Britain’s problems. 
Moreover, all the conferences were held under the cloud of “disillusion with 
politics” of which so much is now heard. Liberals and Conservatives, while 
recognising the existence of a spirit of disillusionment, exempted themselves 
from responsibility for this state of affairs. The Liberals blamed the Con- 
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servative and Labour parties—identical twins, as the Liberals represent 
them; Conservatives blamed Labour, and deliberately refused to give free 
publicity to the Liberals by naming them. Labour delegates had no need to 
be reminded of prevailing disillusionment: they all felt it in their bones— 
unemployment, unemployment, unemployment with Labour in power. No 
one, at any of the conferences, asked whether the public might not be out 
of love with politics because the British were beginning to be aware of the 
discomforts of living in the world in slightly reduced circumstances? 


Party disgruntlement was fully documented before each of the three 
conferences opened. Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, the Liberal leader, who was to 
address the Liberal Assembly as leader for the first time, prepared the 
ground by issuing in advance a declaration, “The Liberal Crusade: People 
Count”, in which he identified the root of so much disaffection within society 
as being “this creeping concentration of political and industrial power”. 
He noted increasing apathy towards local government elections, “helpless- 
ness” in the face of all political actions, the resurgence of nationalism in 
Scotland and Wales, public cynicism about politics and politicians, sluggish 
industrial growth, and, among the young, “a feeling of alienation from _ 
society which, when it does not lead to crime, drugs and other still more 
harmful degrees of escapism, too often leads to indifference in all its forms”. 
The educated adult, he added, found his talents and energies wasted and 
frustrated, and sought “richer pastures abroad”. 

Mr. Thorpe was here summarising a general mood. Three young Labour 
members, all intellectuals—Mr. David Marquand, Mr. John Mackintosh 
and Mr. David Owen—produced a manifesto, “Change Gear!”, for their 
own party which was published by “Socialist Commentary” just before the 
Labour conference opened. 

They noted a sapping of confidence among Labour workers since Labour 
returned to power in 1964, and demanded “a change of gear, an increase in 
the speed and tempo of the Government’s attack” on poverty, privilege, and 
on a system of administration in which so few could participate. They 
` demanded the highest priority for the assault against poverty and injustice: 
“We recognise that this will entail a further shift of resources from the 
private consumer to social expenditure. We know only too well that this will 
be resisted, fiercely and bitterly, by those who have most to lose from such 
a shift of resources—and that it will also be resisted, on the ground that the 
country cannot afford it, by people acting from the highest motives. But, i in 
spite of the obstacles, this is where Labour’s priorities lie”. 

The Conservative Bow Group’s journal, “Crossbow”, contained an editor- 
ial, in time for the Conservative conference, which warned the party that it 
was in danger of becoming “rootless and boring”. “Crossbow” stated that 
strident calls for technology, dogmatic claims for pure economic liberalism, 
and even heart-felt appeals to the spirit of individualism, bored most people, 
and frightened many when their practical implications were worked out. 

“Crossbow” offered a two-fold remedy—loyalty to past supporters and 
leadership “of the active elements in society, of all classes”. As to the Old 
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Faithfuls, “the demands of the old middle classes are not excessive and 
essentially defensive, especially in the field of education. There is no reason 
why they should not be met”. But the Young Activists must be won. “We 
should above all reject the Puritan overtones of Wilsonite socialism. The 
country’s taste for masochism is short-lived. A return to Toryism means a 
return to the individual. And the individual can have candy floss if he 
chooses. Millions are ready for a bit more of it.” 


The Liberals at Blackpool saw their role as being to promote social justice 
in a more efficiently managed private enterprise economy. “If we are to 
achieve efficiency, mutual trust and human satisfaction in a Liberal society,” 
said Mr. Thorpe in his declaration, “industry must be built upon an effective 
partnership between employer and employee, exercising joint control over 
policy, including the distribution of proceeds.” Again: “The concept of pure 
Capitalism opposed to pure Communism, at least in the Western half of the 
world, is less valid to-day than it has ever been. The sands are shifting. The 
way is open for the creation of a Liberal partnership of nations. ...” 


It is convenient to consider the approaches of the three parties to home 
affairs as being the search for fuller partnership (Liberal), the search for 
more social justice (Labour) and the provision of more “candy floss” (Con- 
servative), to use “Crossbow’s” coarse but vivid phrase. And it must be 
noted that, however disillusioned with politics the general public may be, 
there was no lack of eager speakers at all three party conferences—no lack 
of dedicated advocates of one policy or another. Party workers do not yet 
seem ready to contemplate a complete re-casting of the political structure. 
In fact, the Conservatives at Brighton got their first whiff of power again 
since 1964, liked the smell of it, and went home eager to renew the party 
battle. 


All three objectives in home affairs can be reached only by means of a 
thriving economy. Liberals and Conservatives were alike in condemning the 
Government’s management of the economy and particularly its fiscal policy. 
Conservative leaders at Brighton promised that the next Conservative 
Government would reduce direct taxation and abolish the Selective Employ- 
ment Tax. The Liberals wished to see S.E.T. abolished, too, but went much 
further than the Conservatives in proposals for a thorough reform of the 
tax system, including the introduction of a gift tax which the Conservatives 
might not like. Some of the younger Liberals argued in favour of a wealth 
tax, but the party assembly rejected this as an immediate policy on the 
ground that it could not yet be applied on an equitable basis. Most of the 
Conservatives at Brighton supported enthusiastically the promise of a cut 
in direct taxation, but this would not solve all the party’s political problems. 
A Conservative programme would still need a lot of money to carry out, 
and part of the cost would be transferred from direct taxation to various 
forms of indirect taxation or individual payments which would not be 
agreeable to all. 


How far tax changes would stimulate the economy is still a matter of 
doubt (and there remains the problem of helping the poor who are below 
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the income-tax range). Mr. James Callaghan, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
got majorities at the Labour party conference for the Government’s prices 
and incomes policy, but Labour is not sure that it will lead ultimately to 
steady growth. Mr. Christopher Mayhew mentioned devaluation at the 
Labour conference. The Liberals agreed to tolerate the devaluation of the 
pougd, in circumstances of firm control, and if other economic measures 
were failing. Professor Michael Fogarty put the case in a phrase: “If the 
exchange rate stands in the way of growth, growth must come first”. The 
Conservatives put their faith in higher incentives to individual enterprise— 
as they did when they were in office from 1951 to 1964. But even in that 
period, Britain had her ups and downs, and how would they be avoided 
next time? 

Could Britain thrive without joining the European Economic Community? 
Here, if anywhere, is an issue which shows the party politicians at their 
most confused, for “Europe” raises questions of trade, finance, social ser- 
vices, defence, Anglo-American and Anglo-Soviet relations, and individual 


Mr. George Brown, the Foreign Secretary, got a majority vote from the 
Labour conference in favour of the Government’s approach to the EEC, but 
many doubts remained at Scarborough and have since been intensified by 
the latest evidence of President de Gaulle’s reluctance to let Britain in. 
Mr. Frank Cousins, general secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, led to opposition at Scarborough to Britain’s entry. He is frightened 
lest the EEC countries should export their unemployment to Britain. 
“Charity begins at home,” he said. (A Lancashire delegate said the same of 
the cotton textile industry.) This doctrine, which appeals strongly to all who 
suffer from economic change, is contrary to Labour’s general belief in inter- 
nationalism and the brotherhood of man. 


For the Liberals, the chief problem about the EEC is its effect on East- 
West relations. (In this context, the EEC is linked in Liberal controversy 
with Anglo-American relations and NATO.) Very many of the Young 
' Liberals at Blackpool feared that the EEC might remain what they regard 
as an organ of Western policy: they disliked NATO in its present form even 
more. But other Liberals showed a double concern: to use existing institu- 
tions in Western Europe to strengthen all links between East and West, but 
to move forward cautiously so as not to leave the field open for tyrannies 
of Right or Left. This was the view that prevailed. 


The Conservatives did not spend much time on Europe at this year’s 
conference. They have supported Britain’s entry into the EEC at previous 
conferences, and this year they had, what to them was a much more import- 
ant theme to proclaim-—the restoration of Britain’s self-confidence by 
strengthening her influence abroad in the reduced circumstances of to-day. 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home, whose authority in the Conservative party on 
foreign affairs is immense, devoted his speech to this subject. His message 
was exactly what the audience wanted to hear, though no one can now tell 
how much a Conservative Government would be willing to pay to “restore” 
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Britain’s overseas influence. All that Sir Alec, and Mr. Heath, said about 


. this was that Britain would be able to afford such a policy under Tory 


management. As to the EEC, the Tories would not mind if Mr. Harold 
Wilson’s application to join had no better success than Mr. Harold Mac- 
millan’s, but, in view of Mr. Heath’s fanatical advocacy of Britain’s entry, 
the Conservative party would not be able to exploit as humiliating a British 
failure. Anglo-American relations were not discussed by the Tories:” the 
, Liberal and Labour conferences both were critical of US policy in Vietnam, 
and Labour delegates carried a motion against the Government on this 
subject. 


All three parties profess their determination to improve the quality of 
life. But how? Housing and education were hot topics at all three confer- 
ences. Labour supporters are genuinely frightened by the Tory plan to 
encourage the sale of council houses in areas where large waiting lists exist. 
The problem does not arise from a first sale to a sitting tenant, but from 
later sales which remove houses from the stock available for the housing 
authority. The Conservatives are set on increasing the sale of council houses, 
and on using subsidies only for those in need. 


In education, there is a strong wave of Tory opinion flowing to protect 
the grammar schools. Sir Edward Boyle, Shadow Secretary for Education 
and Science, was given an impatient/Nearing at the Conservative conference 
because he is regarded by the bulk of the party as “unsound” on this issue. 
But, officially, the Conservatives are not opposed to the development of 
comprehensive education where, as Mr. Christopher Chattaway said at 
Brighton, it is the best solution for the problems of a particular area, Mr. 
John Pardoe, M.P., speaking to the Liberals at Blackpool, said the party 
was firmly opposed to selection in secondary education; but he later accepted 
a proposal that the Liberals should tolerate the deferment of the raising of 
the school leaving age to sixteen in 1970, if adequate preparations in staff 
and buildings could not by then be made. Labour remains totally committed 
to the comprehensive system. That party’s attitude to secondary education, . 
and to the public schools, is condemned by many Tories on the ground that 
it springs from jealousy. This is less than the truth. There is nothing basically 
shabby in wishing to see the State system of education (through which, after 
all, most children must pass), the equal of the best in the country; and there 
is force in the argument that so long as privileged education remains, the 
State system will be handicapped. (The same considerations apply to the 


‘controversy over State medicine versus private medicine.) 


Perhaps the most striking speech on the quality of life made by any 
speaker at any of the party conferences was the lecture given by Mr. Angus 
Maude, M.P., to the Conservative Political Centre at Brighton. His subject 
was “The Consuming Society”, and, in his own way, he joined with the 
writer of “Crossbow’s” editorial, quoted above, in attacking the teachings 
of Mr. Ernest Marples (“strident calls for technology”) and of Mr. Enoch 
Powell (“dogmatic claims for pure economic liberalism”). 
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Mr. Maude argued that the value of the individual was being undermined 
by nationalisation and private enterprise alike: both led to the centralisation 
of power. Referring to Mr. Powell, he said: “The vaunted ‘market economy’ 
does not even offer greater freedom or more choice in the future. No one _ 
wants ‘planned economic growth’ more, and competition less, than the 
layge industrial firm.” Referring to Mr. Marples’s love of computers, he 
said: “A situation in which men and women have no part in the economic 
process except to consume its products would be not only the end of civil- 
isation but*the end of humanity.” 


Mr. Maude concluded: “Unless we find a humanly satisfying system, I 
think we are in for a long period of conflict, frustration and inefficiency. We 
are in between two systems now, and can’t make either of them work. The 
technologists and computer boys will move heaven and earth to get every- 
body—workers and consumers alike—conditioned to conform to the con- 
venience of their new techniques, and they will tell them that everyone will 
be happier and have more money and more exciting things to spend it on. 
And I believe that a great many people simply aren’t going to play.” Is 
Mr. Maude a voice crying in the Tory wilderness? 


[Our distinguished contributor is Political Correspondent of The 
Guardian. ] 
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“THE LESSER BROTHER” 
by Marion Troughton 


O many people Charles Wesley is the “lesser brother” of the Rev. 

John Wesley. Yet Charles was a remarkable man in his owp right who 

wrote over seven thousand hymns. Some of these were topical and 
appropriate only to the times and conditions in which they were written. 
Others have passed into oblivion. Over five hundred are still in use, a large 
proportion of these are deservedly famous and will continue to be sung while 
ever man praises his Maker. 

Charles Wesley was born on December 18, 1707, at Epworth Rectory. 
He was the youngest son of nineteen children, not all of whom reached 
maturity. His father, the Rev. Samuel Wesley, had married Susannah Annes- 
ley, daughter of a famous dissenter, Dr. Samuel Annesley. Like Samuel, 
Susannah had early decided to pledge her religious allegiance to the Church 
of England in preference to the dissenters. 

Samuel’s father, John Wesley, had even been prosecuted for his non- 
conformist convictions, but young Samuel became a High Churchman long 
before he worked his way through Exeter College, Oxford. He was ordained, 
became a Curate and then Chaplain to the Navy before returning to London 
as a Curate. Here he married Susannah and in 1693 was granted the living 
of Epworth in Lincolnshire. In 1726 a second Lincolnshire living, that of 
Wroote, was added. 

The Rev. Samuel Wesley had not the worldly wisdom to make his stipend 
stretch to the needs of his large family. Even on his death-bed hë was forced 
to give “up his latent human desires—of finishing Job paying his debts and 
seeing his eldest son Samuel”. So wrote Charles in a letter to Samuel on 
30th April, 1735. Although this event was three years prior to the turning 
point in the lives of John and Charles, their father had often said to his 
youngest son: “Be steady! The Christian Faith will surely revive in this 
Kingdom; ye shall see it though I shall not . . . ” little realising how he and » 
his wife had influenced the characters of the instigators of the great 18th 
century religious revival. 

Mrs. Wesley had rigid ideas on the upbringing of children, and wrote 
at length about her views and methods. “They were never suffered to choose 
` their meat, but always made to eat such things as were provided for the 
family. Drinking and eating between meals was not allowed.” They were 
taught to cry softly so as not to disturb the peace of the house. She firmly 
believed that the wills of children should be conquered and maintained this 
was the only strong and rational foundation of a religious education without 
which both precept and example will be ineffectual. She added: “When this 
is thoroughly done, then a child is capable of being governed by the reason 
and piety of its parents till its own understanding comes into maturity.” 
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She was careful to ensure that every promise given to her children was 
kept. A special time of each day was devoted to a certain child. Charles’s 
day was Saturday when his mother sought to instruct and guide him in 
spiritual matters. This early training laid a good foundation for his future 
work. Charles attended Westminster School as a pupil. Here he proved 
himself a fighter in the physical sense. After five years he became one of the 
King’s Scholars, a coveted honour. 


Knowing of the Rev. Samuel’s family and perhaps his financial worries, 
Garret Wesley of Ireland offered to adopt Charles as his heir. The decision 
was left to the boy. Wesley was a very rich man, but even in his youth wealth 
alone could not dazzle Charles. He refused the offer. In 1726 he went up to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where his brother John had already begun 
his quest for holiness. This pre-occupation with things of the spirit was not 
so tempting at that time to Charles. When John chided him for his gaiety, 
he demanded: “What, would you have me a saint all at once?” Yet it was 
Charles who started the little brotherhood of three or four students that 
later gave a world-wide church its name. At first the small Oxford group 
was called the Holy Club, amongst other names, then deriders labelled its 
members Methodists. Although this name was not original, to the Wesleys 
and their friends it meant “One that lives according to the method laid down 
in the Bible”. They attended Communion once a week—a very devout act 
when Communion was only celebrated in some churches two or three times 
a year. Mr. Whitefield, who joined the Club, later became almost as famous 
an Evangelist as the Wesley brothers. 

Devout as they were, Charles and his friends did not neglect their studies, 
He became a B.A. at 21, in 1733 took his M.A. and was ordained in 1735. 
Although he felt no real desire to become a clergyman he wanted to take 
part in the Georgia Mission. Col. J. E. Oglethorpe had founded a Colony at 
Georgia to rehabilitate debtors. He persuaded John Wesley to go as Mission- 
ary to the settlers and Indians. This he did under the auspices of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. Charles accompanied him and became 
Secretary to the Colonel. The Mission was unsuccessful, but from it both 
brothers learnt more of the psychological make-up of humanity, its latent ` 
cruelties and frailty. Disheartened, they embarked for England and landed 
in December, 1736, though with every intention of returning at some not 
too distant date to recommence their mission. During their sojourn and 
voyage they had met and been influenced by the Moravians. 

Before he could return to America Charles had a severe illness—so severe 
that when he was recovering he wrote two poems. The first “Peace, fluttering 
soul, the storms are o'er”, and the second “And live I yet by power divine”. 
In spite of these, he neither physically recovered nor was he spiritually 
settled. Like his brother, Charles kept a Journal. On 21st May, 1738, Whit- 
Sunday, he described a strange experience that influenced and enriched his 
entire life and those of other people. 

“I wakened in hope and expectation of His Coming. At nine my brother 
and some friends came and sang a hymn to the Holy Ghost. My comfort 
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and hope were hereby increased. In about half an hour they went. I betook 
myself to prayer, the substance as follows:— “O, Jesus, Thou hast said: 
‘I will come unto you.’ Thou said: ‘I will send the Comforter unto you.’ 
Thou hast said: ‘My Father and I will come unto you and make our abode 
with you. ’ Thou art God who canst not lie. I wholly rely upon Thy most 
true promise . 

Then followed an event in which he believed he heard a Mrs. Musgrave 
come into his sick-room and say: “In the name of Jesus of Nazareth arise 
and believe and thou shalt be healed of all thy infirmities”. It later trans- 
pired that the speaker had been an unlettered Christian, a Mrs. Turner, who 
confessed she had been told by God to speak those words to the Rev. Charles 
Wesley, but had been diffident at going to him openly and passing on the 
message so had adopted a more mysterious way of delivering it. 

From that time Charles Wesley found a new dimension in his Christian 
faith, though his own shortcomings and struggles to achieve spiritual perfec- 
tion continued as so many of his poems and hymns reveal. John was con- 
verted a few days later. To mark the first anniversary of his own Whit 
experience Charles penned one of the most famous hymns in the English 
language: “O, for a thousand tongues to sing”. He felt that however much 
he tried he could never praise God enough for His goodness. Then he 
remembered the words of his Moravian friend Peter Böhler: “Had I a 
thousand tongues, I would praise Him with them all”. This expressed 
Charles’s own reaction and spurred his inspiration. 

His environment, experience and observation all played their part in 
providing him with inspiration for his sacred poems and hymns. The back- 
ground of Dissention and High Churchmanship blended to produce hymns 
of a quality that made a good proportion of them acceptable to High 
Churchmen and Evangelicals alike in later times. Isaac Watts had pioneered 
the cult of hymn writing. Charles followed in his wake and surpassed his 
forerunner in many respects. Nor has the quality and quantity of his work 
ever been surpassed even to this day. Julian’s “Dictionary of Hymnology” 
names him as “the great hymn-writer of all ages”. 

In 1737 his first selection of “Hymns and Sacred Poems” was published. 
It bore the Biblical inscription: “Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly 
in all wisdom teaching and admonishing each other in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts and unto the Lord” 

The second edition of this included many verses relating to an apparently 
long and frustrating, though never in vain, search for God and assurance of 
His Grace. The second part included Hymns for believers. One was: 

“My God, I am Thine, 
What a comfort divine” 

Also “Soldiers of Christ Arise” and the encouraging “Forth in Thy 
Name” 

This early collection had poems that read strangely to modern eyes. One 
is “A Mother’s Thanksgiving for the Death of her child”, the first verse of 
which ends “And blesses by an early death”. Such rather morbid verses are 
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in keeping with his time and even the later Victorian era, for Mrs. Alexander 
wrote the macabre: 


“Within the churchyard side ae side 
Are many long, low graves . 


and this is still included in the section “For the Young” in the Standard 
edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern. So Wesley’s morbid thanksgiving 
was not out of place in his day. His later “Rejoice for a brother deceased” 
still strikes a responsive chord at the funeral of some Methodists with its line 
“Our loss is his infinite gain”. 

Charles Wesley was nothing if not topical. Some of his verses give an ` 
insight into historical events and the reactions to them. In 1780 he wrote 
“A Hymn written in the Time of the Tumults” (Gordon Riots). He could 
write verses for any occasion and usually did. In 1785 he penned a “Prayer 
for a Condemned Malefactor”. One hymn was written after preaching to 
the Newcastle Colliers. Another was penned before preaching to the Colliers 
in Leicestershire and rather tactlessly besought the Lord “The Stony from 
their Hearts Remove”. His “See how great a flame aspires”, still included 
in the Methodist Hymn Book, was inspired by seeing the Midland furnaces 
at night, 

Lovely scenery, new people and fresh events fired his fertile imagination, 
and although he did not travel so extensively as his brother John, he did 
journey to other parts of Britain from his Bristol home, and each journey 
often added fresh verses to his output. He had once observed: “Preaching, I 
perceive, is not now my principal business”. Hymn-writing obviously was. 
He composed some of the hymns for his wedding to Sarah Gwynne in 1749. 
And issued another volume of his work the same year. 


John was always a critic of his brother’s work. He had not been able to 
include any of Charles’s hymns in the book he had compiled for the Georgia 
Mission because Charles had not begun to write seriously then. When John 
became Leader of the new Methodist Society he often called upon his 
brother’s talents. On one occasion he requested: “I wish you would give me 
two or three invitationary hymns—we want such exceedingly”. He selected 
very many of Charles’s hymns for his book “Hymns for the use of the people 
called Methodists”, published in 1780. Some had appeared in Charles’s own 
collection. In the Preface, John Wesley stated: “In these hymns there is no 
doggerel, no botches, nothing put in to patch up the rhyme; no feeble 
expletives. . . . Here are no cant expressions; no words without meaning. . . . 
By labour a man may become a tolerable imitator of Spenser, Shakespeare, 
or Milton; and may heap together pretty compounded epithets, as “pale- 
eyed”, “meek-ey ” and the like; but unless he be born a poet, he will never 
attain the genuine spirit of poetry”. 


John believed Charles had this gift and the depth, clarity and rhythms 
of many hymns prove this verdict to be correct. Charles Wesley could take 
his own experiences and heavenly aspirations and so interpret them that 
they evoked a response in more inarticulate people striving after Christian 
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perfection. Such hymns conveyed the wonder of Christ’s birth, mission and 
life. Charles marvelled at the Atonement with: 
“And can it be that I should gain 
An interest in the Saviour’s blood.” 

The new Methodist society was a singing society—though many of its 
members had more to weep about than sing if the criterion had been worldly 
goods—and Charles Wesley was its own gifted hymn-laureate. But his fame 
spread to other churches and worshippers after his death. His practical 
hymns include “A charge to keep I have”. Of his world-famous “Jesu, 
` Lover of my soul” an American once said: “ I would rather have written 
that hymn than have had the fame of all the Kings that ever sat upon earth”. 
It still occupies a place on many lists for the most popular hymns in modern 
times. 

Of his seasonal hymns the Christmas “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” is 
still almost as popular as ever. When it was first written in 1739 the first line 
read: ‘Hark! How the Welkin Rings”. Since then this hymn has been trans- 
lated into many different languages. His other famous seasonal hymns 
include the Easter “Christ, the Lord is Risen today”, and the Ascension 
“Hail the day that sees Him Rise”. Charles Wesley died at Bristol on 29th 
March, 1788 and his last verses were: 

“In age and feebleness extreme 
Who shall a sinful soul redeem? 
Jesus, my only hope Thou art.” 

Those words summed up his complete dependency on his Maker. In spite 
of modern theologians of some schools, and the strivings after changes in 
Christian churches, whether these be liturgical or towards a wider re-runion, 
the basic truths of Christianity are still contained in that proportion of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns that evoke a Tesponse in modern times just as they 
did in the eighteenth century. This in itself is the standard by which hymns 
are often judged, a standard which Charles Wesley still more than adequate- 
ly meets with dozens of his hymns. 





` 
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ANNE SNOW’S GRAND TOUR 
by Trevor Allen : 


From Her 18th Century Diary 


FRIEND, Dr. Roger Kynaston, of Bromley, Kent, has in his, 

possession the manuscript diary of a 1776-7 Grand Tour of France 

and Italy kept by an ancestress, Anne Snow. Born on June 21, 1752, 
she was the fifth of seven children of Rolt Snow of the private banking firm 
of Snow, Strahan & Paul, Temple Bar, and Valentina Paul, whom he 
married in 1743. 


She, a sister, two maids and two brothers, John and Garrick, set off from 
their Savile Row home in September, 1776, in a post chaise and hack chaise. 
At Dover the captain of their cross-Channel ship, The James, had to hustle 
them off without dinner to catch the tide as “we had but just time to save the 
Calais Gates, which shut at 8 o’clock”. Of the departure from Calais she 
wrote: 


. my two broths rode Bidets, we went in our chaise & we hired a coach of 
Mr. Dessien for a Louis, to Boulogne, where we had thoughts of taking a gentle- 
man’s Chariot, with payin ying for the standing, if it was found worth taking, if not 
we were to give six Louis for it to Paris or if we liked it twelve for our whole ~ 
journey. In this coach John and Garrick followed us, and my french servant ' 
Dennis Collot rode courier; the whole set out was so ridiculous that we laughed 
the first two or three miles, without ceasing, the Bidets were such ridiculous fittle 
creatures, the horses harness’d with ropes, & such miserable stupid awkward 
pags & so serge alg the postillions with nightcaps, queues, & cock’d Hats, 
& suff Jack boots as large as themselves, which might indeed easily be; they wore 
whether shirts is doubtful . 


NEAL Boulogne “we broke our pole, & sent to a blacksmith to put us a 
large nail, for which he made us pay 6 pence, this was the 1st instance of the 
impositions of the french”. On the ride across France via Paris they found 
other “impositions” to complain about, notably in some of the dirty inns, 
but all the way Anne made careful notes of the “sights”, including slave- 
labour in the port of Marseilles: 


The slaves are on the quay, about 50, they are chain’d to their house doors by 
the left leg, with very heavy chains, their houses are buit about as high as for 
them to stand upright, & as long & broad as their length; they all wear dark 
brown lin’d with scarlet, & scarlet caps; those who are permitted to work on the 
Quay are confined only for small crimes, and for a few years they are permitted 
to work at what they best understand & they have a share of what they gain, for 
themselves; some of them are Taylors, Barbers & Shoemakers, others Basket 

, Carpenters &c. 

There are about 500 slaves confin’d in the galleys. The vessels are large, they 
are covered with an awning to keep the polie from seeing into them. I went into 
one with ... an officer on guard over them. The galley is very deep, & divided 
on each side into cells, which contain each two people; they are chained to the 
bottom, but have a bed & a stool, & are kept very clean. Here they were at work, 
as without, at various employments; they looked tolerably happy, & were 
extremely civil. 
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I walked along a plank that went all along the middle of the vessel, & which 
was higher than them as it was even with the edge of the galley. The officer told 
me that they were never confin’d for life, but I have heard since that they are 
frequently, though oftener for 20, 17, 7 or 5 years which 1s the shortest time. They 
go out once a week for health, when they work at the roads, & in loading and 
unloading vessels, & sometimes in the town but they are always oblig’d to be 
home at 5 o’clock in the evening. _ . . 

From Naples Anne set out to climb to the summit of Vesuvius, she on an 


ass and a friend, Miss Goatley, on a mule. They were accompanied by three 
servants, also on mules, two men apiece as helpers, and a Mr. Bartholomew, 
appointed by Sir William Hamilton, our Naples ambassador, ‘as cicerone. 
They crossed lava streams that had run down the mountainside in 1770 and 
1775 eruptions, then left their mounts and proceeded on foot: 


2 men having put a cloth each over their shoulder, I took hold of it, & my 
friend again the same with 2 others; we began to ascend the hill very boldly, but 
soon began to find the task was greater than we had been used to... I almost 
began to give up hopes of ever seeing the top, & should have return’d if I had not 
been very m prompted to continue, by my friend; we at last got half way, 
heartily tired, heated, & out of breath; we rested there some time, & took the 
ashes out of our shoes, in which we had been walking or rather clambering almost 
up to our knees every step... 

After nearly four hours’ climb they reached the summit and turned to 
admire the view: 

.... the sight of the Crater & the stones that encircle it, amazed me beyond 

idea; we walked over several cracks in the earth which all smoak’d up prodigious- 

ly, & I own alarmed me very much. The Stones, sulphur & ashes that are about 

e Crater are of various colours which make a fine appearance when sun shines, 
some are bright red and yellow, others blue and white; the mouth of the Crater is 
very large, near a quarter of a mile round. When I had picked up resolution 
enough to stand at the edge, I look’d down for some time, & as it was a very clear 
day & the wind blew the smoke away from me, I saw into the impenetrable abyss, 
which really gave me an Idea of Hell, for there was a constant noise underground, 
we saw the flames and smoke rise up continually, which together with the heat of 
the ground to our feet, made our situation very alarming, & we were sat: glad to 
retire, & leave so wonderfull, & at the same time so dang rous & frightfull a place. 

I sat down for a moment when I got a little way from the mouth of the Crater, 
meaning to rest myself, but the heat was so great that before my guide told me to 
move I had burnt a large hole in my riding habit pettycoat, this pettycoat always 
afterwards stank prodigiously of sulphur & Brimstone. The descending the 
mountain which we had been near 4 hours ascending, we perform’d in one 
half hour. ... 

In Naples Anne visited the Catacombs cut in a rock: 


. .. a most shocking place, fill’d with skulls & bones; there is a tomb of St. 

Jenarius with his figure cut in transparent alabaster, & several bishops’ heads in 

the same, Close to it is the Church of St. Jenarius with his figure gilt, & His 

blood is in 2 bottles of clear glass, it is congeal’d, & on which he performs the 

miracle of liquify'ng before all the people of Naples twice a year, the failure of 

bea would make them believe some dreadful calamity was going to befaH the 
untry. - . 

In the Year 1767 there was a great eruption of the Mountain Vesuvius, which 
appear’d likely to destroy Portici & possibly all Naples; the head of St. Jenarius, 
by desire of the people, was brought by the Bishop on thé Ponte Sainte Marie 
V’Annonciade, & presented to the Mountain, at which time, to the great joy of all 
people, the Eruption stop’t, & the Lava ceased running: to the memory of this 
there is a statue of the Saint placed on the Bridge, with a Latin inscription put 
under it; he is represented stretching out his arm to the Mountain. 

A few days later she witnessed the liquefaction ceremony in an old part 


of the town: 
. we assembled in an open place where on one side is a jarge open Hail, 
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which was decorated richly with Silver in flow’rs, Candle Sticks &c. & an 
Orchestra of music; round the other of this square, a scaffold was built up, 
with lodges for the Noblesse... . middle of the square was full of the 
'P Populace, whose Enthusiasm was wonderfull. The procession was very long, I 
ve it lasted above an hour, it consisted of the several orders of the Religious 
in the town of Naples; I now recollect only the Benedictin & Capuchin; there 
were 36 silver saints carried to make a visit to St. Jenario, who is in gold & stood 
ein the middle of the Hall; after all the saints were pass’d came the Blood in the 
2 little glass bottles fix’d into a gold frame, under a wrought Canopy, supported 
by six prigsts & followed by the Bishop; it was carried up to the St. Jenarto solid, 
& after A nesgons by him 26 minutes, it was quite liquid, when being shewn to the 
People they were in the greatest extacy. 

The Neapolitans, Anne observed, were “all very great cheats” and “a very 
dirty people, though prodigiously fond of finery; the Noblesse dress them- 
selves extremely ill, but I think the Sunday dress of the people of low life 
very pretty. I have seen very few pretty Neapolitan Women or Handsome 
men”. Their chief employment seemed to be spinning and making nets on 
the Chiaja. High and low were fond of play; the coffee houses were always 
crowded with people playing and “eating Ice, without which no common 
person goes through a day; there is no Ice’d water near Naples but snow is 
brought from the neighbouring islands everyday, & it is said that if it miss’d 
coming for a day only that there would be a rebellion in the streets”. There 
were also lemonade stalls in every street, decorated with flower paintings 
and lemons hanging in festoons. At a Ball she attended: 

His Majesty stood near the middle, & danced with a very plain young woman; 
he is very fond of Dancing, as is the Queen, but she is near Confinement. Minuets 
were danc’d between every Country dance, & three country dances always finished 
the Ball, for the Music always left the Room with Their Majestys, who went away 
at 12 o’clock, The ist night I danc’d with Mr. Pelham, & afterwards always with 
‘Mr. Spence, whose dancing was extremely admired by his Majesty, who uently 
cail’d out to him to Cabriolet & mimick’d him as much as possi ly he could, The 
Queen came down once to see him dance which was a great alarm to me being 
his Partner. The King made us dance the dance 4 times down and fatigued us 
amazingly, but was very civil; he took hold of our hands afterwards to see if we 
had perspired, & laugh’d amazingly. 

Anne naturally devotes a large part of her diary to the sights and treasures 
of Rome, where she seems to have missed nothing of importance and was 
again—as at Naples—royally entertained by the British residents: 

We went in the afternoon to see the Procession at St. Peter’s of the white Horse 
led by the Constable of Naples, the Prince Collona, carry’ng the Tribute for the 
Islands of Sicily to the Pope; the dresses of the High Constable’s attendants were 
very fine. The Pope in his Chair, in the middle of the Church, received the tribute 
from off the Horse’s back, which is made to walk into the Church, & go down on 
his knees. This tribute is p'd annually, & the Horse that carries it is always milk 
white & very richly caparazon’d. 

Appréaching Venice, Anne passed numbers of gondolas and loaded boats, 
and went through several locks. 

. by the water side were a great many pretty country houses, & parties of 
Ladies & Gentlemen walking; the ladies had their hair dress’d like a gentleman’s 
before & with a long ramelee behind; those whose hair was not long enough had 
twisted ribon at the end which hung down to ara hips; their dress was a kind of . 


Joseph of thin cloth faced oe with sattin, & a Jargish Hoop, they had little 
riding hats with feathers in them . 


In Venice, she noted: 
There are seven Theatres almost constantly open, & it is so general a thing to 
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go out, that it almost arrises to a shame to be known to have-spent an evening at 
home. No one goes to the theatre without a Masquerade dress, a Domino is the 
general dress of black silk, & a black lace Bahood; the Ladies’ dress is the same as 
the gentlemen’s, & they wear a Man’s hat... . The Gentlemen when they go out 
are obliged to wear a Domino & Bahood, or a scarlet cloak, this is in winter of 
cloth, & in summer of silk. The Nobles can never go out of the state without 
leave, & can seldom obtain it. 


The Ladies are allowed so many sequins a month, with which they keep their 
Maid, dress themselves, & pay for their parties of Pleasure; they never wear their 
best gowns out, or give them to their Maid, but having worn them four or five 
times, they sell them to Jews, who transport them into other countrys; they are 
monstrously extravagant in their cloaths.... The Jewels descend from family to 
family, they have vast quantities, & prodigious fine Pearls; when they want money 
which is frequently the case, they put their jewels out to pawn, either at Trevisi or 
at Vicenza, where there are 2 public offices with Clerks kept by the state for that 
purpose, It is no disgrace to Pawn anything, nor are the nobility at ali ashamed of 
doing it; when the things are shown one at Vicenza, they make no scruple of 
saying, these are the Countess of Barings, & these the Duchess of 
Bracelets & necklace. 


She found the wearing of mourning almost abolished, people of fashion 
being seldom allowed to wear it even for a father or mother, for “when it 
was the custom to mourn, the Venetians put their whole familys & carriages 
in black, the expense of which made it entirely left off by order of the Doge; 
for public mournings scarlet is the dress”. 

There were, she noted, two Prisons: 

one above the Palace where the prisoners cannot stand upright, & above them is 
copper or lead, which when the sun reflects, heats them frequently to Death; the 
other is under the palace & is constantly up to the prisoners’ shoulders in water; 
but into these prisons the criminals are never put but for very great crimes, the 
marry’ng below their rank is esteem'd sufficiently bad. There are other prisons for 
smaller offences. 

Her only serious scare, apart from the Vesuvius climb, was en route from 
Brescia to Bergamo: 


... on my way I was stop’t by 2 chaises full of people, who told me they had 
just been robb’d by three men mask’d, I sent back to town immediately for 
soldiers, but was not permitted to have any, as I had not an order from any 
Governor for them from Venise or Milan; I was therefore obliged to content 
myself with two Country Men, one sitting on my fore trunk, & the other on the 
hind one, with blunderbusses, & my men rode on each side, one with a gun, the 
other with a Pistol, & I ad a Pistol myself. I passed the post without meeting 
with anything to alarm me; the postillions were so frighten’d that they could not 
be persuaded to go out of a foot’s pace, & they warned everyone they saw to take 
care, for that the rogues were certainly in the wood. There were continual 
robberies there, on account of its being between two states, that of the Milanese 
& Venetian. 

Anne was an acute observer. Wherever she went she made a careful note 
of the art treasures and even listed at length the more important paintings in 
the galleries, especially in Rome, Naples and Venice. She writes of her return 
to Savile Row on December 12, 1777: “I think no person could feel more 
Joy than I did on being again return’d to my friends & into my own Country; 
nor can any person have been better entertain’d during their tour”. The trip 
fasting fifteen months had cost her £1,488 drawn from bankers en route. Her 
diary, painstakingly copied on to 125 pages of close typescript by Dr. 
Kynaston—about 60,000 words—may be worth publishing, properly edited, 
as an historical document. 
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ECONOMICS - 
PARTNERSHIP ON: THE FARM 


by Paul Derrick 


S the rest of the world becomes more industrialised we are likely 
A to find it harder to live by exporting manufactures in exchange 

for food and raw materials. In the long run the terms of trade are 
likely to move against us and the need to produce a larger proportion of 
the food we need from our own farms is likely to become clearer. As the 
supply of land is limited while the supply of labour is not the long term 
object of agricultural policy should be to increase output per acre per 
century rather than output per man per hour. 

But when this has been said it remains true that everything possible 
should be done to increase output per head when this does not interfere 
with yields per acre. The record of British agriculture in the post war, 
years has been impressive and output per ‘head has increased much more 
than in industry. Moreover the benefit of increased productivity has been 
passed on to the consumer in that farm prices have increased less than 
other prices and farm income less than other incomes. 

One of the reasons for increased output per head on British farms is 7 


been the increase in the size of farms. A larger farm can produce more | ' 


efficiently than a smaller one because it can afford to invest in machinery 
and equipment that would be under-utilised on a smaller one. The 
government is, therefore, perfectly right in its policy of encouraging farm ' 
amalgamations, for these can clearly increase output per head without 
necessarily having any adverse effect upon output per acre. 

This policy of encouraging amalgamations has been supported by all 
parties during the long passage of the Agriculture Bill through the House 
of Commons; yet there are widespread fears that it may lead to the eclipse 
of the small farmer, to the denial to many of the opportunity to become 
farmers because of the capital investment required and to the further 
depopulation of the countryside. The government is aware of these fears 
and, now that the Agricultural Bill has become law, might do well to consider 
ways and means by which the fears aroused by the policy of encouraging 
farm amalgamations may be reduced. Many recognise the contribution of 
the small farmer to home food production and he may sometimes achieve | 
greater yields per acre than the large mechanised farm. There are many 
who do not relish the prospect of small farms being absorbed by their, 
larger neighbours or, for the matter of that, the prospect of agriculture 
becoming dominated by big industrial companies with huge capital 
resources, 

It was pointed out during the debate on the Agriculture Bill that not 
only would thousands of more or less skilled small farmers on uneconomic 
holdings would be forced to leave the land but also that considerable” 
numbers of additional farm workers would be needed to man the 
larger farms formed as a result of amalgamations. As Mr. Clark pointed’ 
out in committee, no small farmer who is bought out is likely to go back 


o 
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and work on someone else’s land as an agricultural labourer. The process 
of amalgamation will tend to reduce the number of farmers and increase 
the number of farm workers; and to reduce the opportunities available 
to farm workers or farmers’ sons to climb the “farming ladder” and 
become farmers themselves. 

One way of getting over this difficulty would be to arrange as far «as 
might be possible for farm amalgamations to take place by the formation 
of partnerships of some kind rather than by the buying out of smaller 
farmers by their bigger neighbours and by farming companies’ After the 
success of the machinery syndicates, production syndicates were pioneered 
by Mr. Ancrum Evans in Hampshire; and in the debate on the Agriculture 
Bill Mr. Stodart said that there are now co-operative productive groups 
in most countries in England and Wales. The Agriculture Bill, in fact, 
charges the new Central Council for Agricultural] and Horticultural 
‘Co-operation to spread information among producers about the principles 
and methods of co-operation in production and to undertake “research 
study and experiments directed to finding and evaluating new or untried 
ways of applying such principles and methods.” 

One possibility to which the Council could tum its attention is that 
of adapting the Limited Partnerships Act of 1907 in such a way as to 
facilitate the conversion of the farm community into a partnership. The 
British Socialist Agricultural Society made some interesting suggestions 
in this connection fifteen years ago in its pamphlet The Price of Plenty. 
, It suggested that the Limited Partnerships Act should be modified in such 

a way as to make Limited Partnerships corporate bodies; and that farms 
organised as Limited Partnerships should be enabled to issue their workers 
with special “Labour Shares” of no capital value similar to those authorised 
by section 59 of the New Zealand Companies Act of 1933. It proposed 
further that a limit should be set on the return paid on capital by Limited 
Partnerships and that residual earnings should be shared among those 
actively associated in production, as in a co-operative productive society. 
And it suggests that tax concessions should be used to encourage farmers 
and others to turn their businesses into Limited Partnerships. 

These suggestions are topical today because Mr. George Darling said 
during the committee stage of the Companies Bill that the government were 
planning to devise a new kind of company which would be exempt from 
some of the disclosure requirements of the present Companies Bill and 
which would be organised on a partnership basis; perhaps along the lines 
of a Limited Partnership. A fortnight before Mr. Douglas Jay had said 
that the government intended to re-examine the whole theory and purpose 
of the limited joint stock company and bring in reforms of the structure 
and philosophy of the company within the life of the present Parliament. 

What does Mr. Darling mean when he talks about a new class of 
company organised along the lines of a Limited Partnership? Can he be 
thinking of some kind of half way house between a company and a 
co-operative productive society? What is a partnership, anyway, and how 
does it differ from any ordinary business registered as a private company? 
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The Partnerships Act of 1890 is very vague about what it means by a 
partnership; and the word can be used to cover two very different kinds 
of enterprise. On the one hand two or more people may agree to 
establish a business, each contributing a certain amount of capital; and then 
share in the earnings of the business in proportion to capital contributed, 
possibly after paying active partners a wage for their work. But on the 
other hand two or more partners may agree that the partners should 
each be paid a limited return on the capital they contribute to the enterprise 
and then share in its earnings in proportion to work contributed, that is in 
proportion to the wage or salary that each active partner is paid for 
services contributed. 

There is clearly an important difference between these two kinds of 
partnership and Mr. Darling himself drew attention to it in the debate 
on the condition of private industry in June 1959 when he argued that 
workers had the right to share in the earnings of industry as workers and 
because they were workers and in proportion to work contributed and 
irrespective of any shareholdings. He pointed out that workers in 
co-operative productive societies hold shares in their societies but these 
shares carry but a limited return. They share in the earnings of the 
enterprise not as petty investors like employee shareholders in some 
employee-shareholding scheme but as workers and in virtue of work 
contributed. 

If Mr. Darling is thinking of this kind of partnership when he talks 
about a new class of company along the lines of a Limited Partnership, it 
would be very relevant to the problem of farm amalgamations. When two 
uneconomic farms merge to form an economic unit the usual thing is for 
the owner of the larger farm to buy up the smaller one and, perhaps, hire 
someone to help him run the larger farm. The man on the smaller farm 
is unlikely to wish to work as a labourer for his neighbour; ‘but the prospect 
of some kind of partnership would be a different proposition. 

If the smaller farm is uneconomic it is unlikely that the farmer would 
be in a position to contribute any substantial amount of capital to such 
a partnership. But if the earnings of the combined farm were shared 
among the partners in proportion to work contributed and after a reason- 
able return had been paid on capital it might be a very attractive proposition 
to both. I£ there were livestock there would be particular attractions in 
that there would be no need for a 168 hour week; and a partnership of this 
kind would also be attractive to those with ambitions in farming but 
without very much capital or prospect of saving it. 

It may be asked why a group of farmers wishing to amalgamate should 
not form a co-operative productive society. 

Experiments in co-operative farming have been made in many countries 
and particularly in India. The problems arising in co-operative farming 
were exhaustively analysed in the July 1966 issue of the Indian 
Co-operative Review, the whole 150 page issue being devoted to the 
problem. Yet in March 1967 Mr. S. Nijalingappa, the Chief Minister of 
Mysore and one of the strongest advocates of co-operative farming in 
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India, was arguing that co-operative farming was unlikely to be wholly 
successful in India and the emphasis should be shifted to other kinds of 
co-operation. Mr. Nijalingappa was the moving spirit of the campaign for 
co-operative farming which culminated in the Nagpur Session of the 
Congress adopting a controversial resolution in favour of the policy. He 
was also Chairman of the Land Reforms Enquiry Committee set up by 
the Indian National Congress which reported in favour of the principle. 
The expression of doubts about co-operative farming by such people 
suggests that some similar but slightly different form of ownership might 
prove to be more appropriate in agriculture. 

The formation of Limited Partnerships incorporating the co-operative 
principle of a limited return on capital but not the principle of equal 
voting power might prove to be a more practicable proposition in 
agriculture. It would have the advantage over individual ownership that 
holdings would be less likely to be fragmented when a farmer divided his 
assets between two or more sons. The farmer’s sons could be left shares 
in the Limited Partnership whether they worked on the farm or not; and 
and there would be less danger of fragmentation as a result of death 
duties in that it would be possible for shares in a Limited Partnership 
to be. sold without the farm itself being divided. The question of estate 
duty and fragmentation was raised by Sir. Charles Mott Radclyffe and 
others in the debate on the ‘Agriculture Bill; and it may be that the 
replacement of estate duty by an inheritance tax, as advocated by the 
Liberal Party, and the separate taxation of earned and property incomes, 
also proposed by the Liberal Party, would help to bring about a fairer 
distribution of wealth without leading to the break up of farms or 
agricultural estates. 

The wider distribution of property needs to be combined with the effective 
management of farms organised as Limited Partnerships. In this connection 
it is, perhaps, relevant to recall that The Price of Plenty suggested that the 
General Partners of Limited Partnerships might be issued with Special 
Management Shares carrying voting power but no dividends. Capital on 
these shares would only be paid up in the event of a winding up. Such 
Management Shares would be issued to the General Partners and would 
give them additional liability but not the unlimited liability they are 
required to assume under the Act of 1907. Such Management Shares 
would help to reinforce the authority of the General Partners in the event 
of the ordinary shares of the limited Partnership becoming more widely 
dispersed as a result of death duties or other taxes. . 

An arrangement of this kind would be more or less equivalent to a 
company limited by guarantee with a share capital if the directors of 
the company were given some additional voting power as well as giving 
limited guarantees to meet the liabilities of the company in the event of a 
winding up. It would also be similar to the guarantees required of managers 
in the Schulze-Delitsch and Haas co-operative societies in Germany in the 
last century. If the people running an enterprise are given the privilege 
of limited liability in respect of the capital they contribute it is reasonable 
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to require of them a certain additional liability to operate in the event of 
a winding up. 

If Limited Partnerships of this kind were allowed to pay Corporation 
Tax at a reduced rate it might do much to encourage farmers to organise 
themselves in this kind of way and to encourage farm amalgamations. 
The formation of such Limited Partnerships would enable farmers to 
avoid paying sur-tax on farm incomes, as happens when farms are owned . 
by individuals or by ordinary partnerships; and it is relevant to recall 
that small eompanies used to be allowed to pay Profits Tax at a reduced 
rate on the first £12,000 of their trading profits. In many countries 
co-operatives are allowed to pay tax at a reduced rate and the 1966 
Co-operative Congress in Britain urged that co-operative societies and 
“other socially owned organisations paying but a little return on capi 
should be allowed to pay Corporation Tax at a reduced rate. 

J£ farms organised as Limited Partnerships were allowed to do this it 
would help them to accumulate capital out of income and help them to 
finance mechanisation; but the revenue would not suffer inasmuch as all 
corporate incomes are ultimately distributed as personal incomes, The 
limitation of the dividends on shares would prevent the ploughing back of 
profits as a result of such a tax concession leading to capital gains. Such 
a concession could be applied not only to farms organised as Limited 
Partnerships but also to small manufacturing concerns organised on the 
same basis and established in rural areas. This would make it more worth 
while for light industries with low transport costs in relation to labour 
costs to establish themselves in the countryside; and would help to arrest 
rural depopulation and help farmers to meet seasonal demands for extra 
labour. The same concession could be extended to Limited Partnerships 
in the Development Areas as to those in rural areas. In his PEP pamphlet 
A Companies Act 1970 Professor Fogarty recommends that there should 
be several classes of company recognised in law instead of one class as 
envisaged in the Act of ’67. 

When Mr. Peart moved the second reading of the Agriculture Bill in 
May 1966 he pointed out that it provided, for the first time, grants to 
encourage co-operation on the farm itself. A number of other countries 
have had some experience of co-operative farming on which the Central 
Council of Agricultural and Horticultural Co-operation could draw in 
seeking and evaluating “new and untried ways” of applying co-operative 
principles to production. 

It isin a way, anomalous that farm workers should be excluded from 
the agricultural co-operative movement and the evolution of new forms of 
Limited Partnerships might help to establish farm workers as effective 
members of the farm community. The Board of Trade plans for a new 
kind of company based upon the principle of partnership, are certainly 
relevant to the Agriculture Bill’s recognition of the need for co-operation 
within the farm gate. It may be that legislation to encourage partnership 
on the farm would do more to encourage amalgamations than all the 
millions of pounds that the government plans to spend on grants, 
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JOURNEY INTO THE BAROQUE 
Baroque Art and Architecture in Central Europe. Eberhard Hempel. Penguin 

Books. (The Pelican History of Art) £5 5s. Od. 

Sir Anthony Wagner, in his recent interesting lecture to the Chelsea Society, 
suggested that a form of cultural puritanism on the part of the British 
accounted for our reservations with regard to Baroque art. Whether this be 
true or not, it is certainly right that in recent years considerably more 
sympathetic attraction has been given in this country to this particular field 
of study than was previously the case. Writing in 1958, Mr. John Bourke, the 
able author of Baroque Churches of Central Europe felt constrained to write, 
“we may indeed complain that English scholars have not overstrained them- 
selves to help the ordinary .student or traveller to a better understanding of 
these things. The literature on the subject in English is sparse. The term 
‘Baroque’ has been eschewed like a fake coin or a thing unclean”. If ths 18 
no longer the case, it is thanks in no small degree among others to Professor 
Nicholaus Pevsner, the editor of the present Pelican series; and in persuading 
Professor Hempel to write “the first scholarly and fully informed handbook 
on the German Baroque in the English language” he should have our gratitude. 
Even if this claim, which the publishers make, gives no allowance for the 
missionary enthusiasm of Messrs. Sitwell, Bourke and Powell, Professor 
Hempel’s volume certainly breaks a great deal of new ground and provides 
an excellent general background for this important field of European achieve- 
ment. 

Why should we, until recently, have felt uncomfortable about this kind of 
art? The answer in practical terms obviously lies in the fact that there was 
never an indigenous development of the baroque style in these islands; and 
although certain artists such as Kent, Vanbrugh, Hawkesmoor, Thornhill, 
Chippendale and even Gibbs show baroque affinities, the native taste remained 
more firmly aligned to the classical tradition of Palladio and Claude. What 
Professor Hempel’s study goes to show however is how different in background 
and spirit the flowering of this particular type of art was to its western or 
even southern European equivalent. Baroque architecture, sculpture and 
painting with their emphasis on colour, drama and rhythm are the converse 
of the restrained or understated qualities that were predominant in this 
country. Baroque art is also total art in the sense that needs to be judged as 
a whole and implies a complete commitment on the part of both the artist 
and the viewer. It is not for nothing that the era in which his style manifested 
itself most strongly is roughly contemporary with that of Leibniz (1646-1716) 
the philosopher of the pre-established harmony of the universe. That is not 
to say, as has sometimes been suggested, that it is a phenomenon which must 
necessarily be accounted for by the driving forces of the Counter-Reformation. 
Much baroque art was religious in character and in inspiration. But as 
Professor Hempel points out the Protestant lands of Central Europe were 
responsible for many of the most remarkable of its mamifestations. 

What is certainly true is that although many of the greatest patrons of 
the artists and architects concerned were princely or aristocratic, baroque art 
remained essentially a popular movement. The work of the Dientzenhofers, 
the Asam brothers, the Moosbruggers and the Thumbs is still very close to 
the soil from which they sprang. The amazing ship pulpit in the former 
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Benedictine Abbey, now a parish church, at Irsee in Bavaria is a case in point, 
in one instance. The multiplicity of pilgrimage churches throughout the whole 
of the area covered is another. It is perfectly true that the influence of foreign 
artists, from Santino Solari’s Cathedral at Salzburg (1614-1618), the first 
amazing blending of southern and northern styles north of the Alps,.to the 
Cavilliés’ work in Munich and its surroundings in the middle and later part 
df the following century, was of great importance. Their example however, 
fell on very receptive soil and was swiftly integrated into local feeling and 
traditions, It is only when we come to the more sophisticated nature of the 
rococo style, which drew heavily from France, that a divide appears between 
courtly and popular tasts. Wisely, Professor Hempel acknowledges that the 
applied arts have their part to play in this general process and that ceramic 
artists ike Kändler and Bustelli and sculptors like Ignaz Gimtner must be 
accounted amongst the major exponents of the movement. 

What will prove of particular interest to English readers is the very 
substantial amount of space that is given up to those countries such as 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary which lie further east, and whose art 
and architecture are, for linguistic and political reasons, even less familiar to 
us than those of Germany, Austria and Switzerland. No attempt is made 
to minimise the losses by destruction during the last war, such as at Dresden 
and Wurzburg and to Schliiter’s work in Berlin. It is fortunate, however, that 
a revival of interest and scholarship in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
has come at a time when it has been possible, to some extent at any rate, to 
mitigate these disasters by skilful reconstruction. To this end the use of 
Belotto’s paintings in the rebuilding of Warsaw is particularly interesting. 
Professor Hempel’s book is written from great enthusiasm and knowledge and 
makes it Possible to extend our understanding of Central Europe at a time 
when át is hoped that more relaxed political conditions may allow us to 
extend our visual knowledge of the rest of this area. 

ERNLE MONEY 


BASIC AND ULTRA OBLIGATIONS 


The Grounds of Moral Judgment. Russell Grice. Cambridge University Press. 
208pp. 37s. 6d. 


Let no reader be alienated by the author’s initial admission that this book 
is based upon a doctoral dissertation, for it is far more interesting, more 
readable and more weighty than this introductory statement would suggest. 
On the other hand, the book, more particularly in its earlier and longer part, 
is a distinguished illustration of the logical and verbal acrobatics which can 
only appeal to those who share in some degree in that particular dexterity 
vouchsafed to the philosophic mind. 

Fundamental to the author’s thesis is the distinction between judgments of 
basic Obligation and judgments of ulira obligation. The ground of basic 
obligation is social, of ultra obligation is personal, We are all under basic 


obligation to respect the rights of others; ultra obligations are altruistic and : 


depend upon the character of each particular person. Thus a limited 
beneficence ‘is required of all men, but heroic charity cannot be required of 
all as a matter of obligation. Sir Philip Sidney was under no basic obligation 
to offer the cup of water to his companion ; he felt the obligation only because 
of the kind of person that he was. 

The first and larger part of the book is taken up with an intricate discussion 
of basic obligation. It corresponds roughly to the question often argued in the 
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courts of law, what under the given circumstances that very elusive figure 
“the reasonable man” might be expected to do. The second part is concerned 
with principles of personal duty beyond the positive requirements of law or 
accepted principles of behaviour. The argument is conducted with great 
perspicuity and with real ethical insight. Unlike the Utilitarians, the author 
is not “embarrassed by the concept of justice’; he finds a “natural place” 
for it within a quasi-contract theory; he rejects “the contemporary shyness of 
ascribing truth or falsity to moral judgments”; he regards himself as a 
philosopher rather than a “moral scientist”, but he regards a science of morals 
as a possibility. 

A critic of an older generation would be disposed to say the ee is not 
philosophical enough. If we say that we ought to have a universal] language, 
we use the word “ought” in a very thin or derivatory sense, but “the categorical 
imperative” (I ought to do this or that though it cost me my life) is indeed 
mysterium tremendum et fascinans, to which little attention is given here. 
Dr. Grice seems to limit the task of a philosopher to establishing what is 
relevant to the solution of a moral problem; certainly he so limits himself 
‘here. Again, it is perplexing to read a book on the philosophy of ethics 
which does not start with a discussion of human nature as the author 
understands it. Had Dr. Grice started here, he might have found that his 
distinction between basic obligation and ultra obligation is less fundamental 
than he suggests. Man is only gradually growing into true Humanity. The 
distinction between the two types of obligation is that between the general 
ethical insight of particular periods and the greater sensitivity of individuals 
. in the community. Dr. Grice is right that one man is called to be a poet 
and another a medical missionary, and the obligations of the two are different, 
but there is a type of fully human character, sometimes described as the 
Christ-like character, which we should all bear and express ïn our very different 
vocations. Dr. Grice avoids this theme. It is well that ethics should be 
treated as a relatively independent discipline, but ethics are bound to be 
seen a little out of perspective if the moral philosopher fails to relate his 
special interest to the wider issues of philosophy or religion. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


OILING THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 
How to get the Better of Business. Eric Webster. John Murray Ltd. 160pp. 21s. 

The British, as is well known, have a passionate interest in producing 
tracts on almost every subject: pontifical reports by government-appointed 
commissions, studies by learned societies, papers by worthy academics. We 
rarely lack thoughtful, illuminating assessments of the state of the nation, the 
economy, industry; or sweeping proposals for reform. What one would like 
more often are step-by-step measures which, in simple, human, manageable 
terms point ‘the way and stimulate the urge to act. Often the root of the 
trouble is nothing more than an incapacity to communicate. 

Mr. Eric Webster, an advertising man and author of this stimulating, wide- 
ranging and extremely readable book, is a communicator par excellence. 
Many people in high—and low-—places could learn from him, His real 
purpose is to offer detailed strategems aimed at making the wheels of 
industry run more efficiently. He can be damningly critical, pungent, practical 
and amusing. His method is a compound of shrewd observation, distillation 
and analysis of human and managerial foibles, followed by simple, point-by- 
point remedies. Not surprisingly, throughout British boardrooms, and indeed 
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in many fad of the world, where he is hailed as s industeys own Professor 
Parkinson, Mr. Webster’s ideas tend to be reprinted, serialised, bound, 
circulated internally and closely followed. 
He is best at analysing human relationships, but writes with equal ease on 


the art of motivating people, making the most of managers, keeping afloat - 


on the fact flood, “letting go-getters get going” and on “killing the willing”. 

Some of these chapters point more penetratingly at probable causes of the 
brain drain than official reports. On the lighter side, there is a shrewd 
examination of the under-rated value of women in business and on the boss- 
secretary relationship—the office marriage which differs from marriage as 
currently practised chiefly because ıt may be instantly dissolved by the simple 
pronouncement “you are fired” or “I quit”. 

This is a book to read, mark, learn and inwardly digest, and to enjoy. 
Its relevance is universal; its lessons equally applicable to person-to-person 
communications, international relations, business efficiency and connubial 
bliss. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


CHINA’S CELLULAR ECONOMY ; 
China's Economic System. Audrey Donnithorne. Allen and Unwin. 592pp. 84s. 


Miss Donnithorne has set herself a most ambitious and indeed herculean 
task, delineating, sector by sector, the economic organisation of China since 
1949. Yet, despite her ability to read and speak Chinese, and her painstaking 
researches and organisation of an enormous mass of material, there must 
be lingering doubts as to just how much correct information an outsider is 
allowed to gather; in fact how much the Chinese are prepared to divulge 
in their publications. These doubts, to be fair, are recognised by the author. 


‘Her purpose is not to attempt to pass judgment on the degree of success’, 


` or failure of China’s economic system, but rather to consider the institutional 
framework of the economy, within the limits imposed even on, serious, and 
to some extent sympathetic, scholars. What emerges is that, in spite of 
continuing tight central control by the government, there has been some 
` decentralisation in recent years of heavy industry, mining and finance. The 
‘cultural’ revolution, which has been fitting the world’s headlines for some 
time, seems to have had little effect in China’s economic life, but rather on 
the government’s hold of political and cultural affairs. 

It’s interesting, too, to find Miss Donnithorne pinpointing certain gaps 
between the ideal and the reality. For example,’ the role of the communist 


party, originally intended as the chief instrument of the state’s control over. 


the economy, demands that its branches should be omnipresent, extending 
into all units of the economy, and yet that it should maintain its own separate 
identity ; that it should be amenable to central commands and yet be on good 
terms with the masses. “These requirements (however) have often been proved 
incompatible.” ‘Apparently, scarcity of educated people has made staffing 
of two distinct hierarchies in political and economic life difficult and some- 
times impossible. “As a result of this, and of the party’s ideological suspicions 
of many of the professional and managerial classes, there has been a constant 
tendency for the party to supplant managers and to exert direct authority in 
economic enterprises, as in political bodies.” 

Significantly, a large proportion of new members are already ‘non-party 
cadres’, for instance production team leaders, or those in other positions of 
leadership, while other recruits are often workers with exceptional achieve- 
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ments in production. The important point is that these Sopi are not usually 
dominated by political motives, but are more likely to regard party membership 
as a useful aid to forward their ambitions. 

The author’s conclusions are that China is not a monolithic society or 
economy, but a cellular one. Given the size and circumstances of China, 
she believes, the surprising thing is not the amount of provincial mene 
but the extent of central control. 

Yet for all the tremendous achievements of modernisation, weaknesses are 
manifest everywhere—deficiencies in accounting and statistical control, 
shortages of competent administrators and managers. There is*a big gap 
between regulations and what actually happens. Despite the pace of 
modernisation in many sectors of the economy, there is still a nostalgic 
barking back to the primitive simplicity which has been associated for centuries 
with the Chinese personality and the composition of her industry. 

The author’s final conclusions are salutary. Future patterns, she argues, are 
likely to be more influenced by economic requirements, rather than primarily 
by political desires. “For the superstructure of even a Marxist state is not 
above being shaped by the play of productive forces.” The Russian lesson 
may still come home to roost. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


‘ SIR ROBERT MENZIES LOOKS BACK 
Afternoon Light—Some Memories of Men and Events. Sir Robert Menzies. 
Cassell, 42s. 
Sir Robert Menzies’ book of memoirs reveals a lot about the man, but very 
little about the events with which he has been associated during the last 30 


‘years. Apart from Menzies’ first two years as Prime Minister, 1939-1941, 


public affairs in Australia are hardly touched upon, and when they are, the 
treatment is very superficial. His political career in Australia was colourful 
and controversial but the book has none of this flavour. Joseph Lyons is 
spoken of as “a man who commanded my admiration and affection in an 
uncommon degree”, Yet Menzies, while still a member of Lyons’ Cabinet, 
made a bitter attack upon his leadership in a speech in Sydney in 1938. 
Menzies’ formation and leadership of the Liberal Party was probably his 
greatest achievement. The Party, formed in 1944, welded together 14 disparate 


. political groups and attracted to its cause the bulk of non-sociahst opinion. 


Within five years it was effective enough to win the General Election in 
coalition with the Country Party, and it has remained in power ever since. 
But the Party was liberal in a very limited sense. Menzies’ political philosophy 
is a conservative form of Victorian liberalism, quite divorced from radicalism 
and finding its inspiration in loyalty to the Crown, the rule of law and 
laisser-faire economics. 

The Commonwealth comes in for expected criticism and this is perhaps 
the best illustration of the inability of Menzies and a whole generation of 
Australian politicians to come to terms with the post-war era and the collapse 
of colonialism. The fact is that the admission of republican India radically 
altered the nature of the Commonwealth and signalled the end of the cosy 
white man’s club. Despite its faults the new Commonwealth had as much to 
offer as the old club and still remains a potential source of good, mainly 
because of its multi-racial nature. Menzies’ insistence upon the principle of 
non-interference in the affairs of other states is fine in so far as it goes, but he 
fails to comprehend how a multi-racial Commonwealth could tolerate within 
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its ranks a country dedicated to the suppression of multi-racialism ‘by the most 
vicious methods of the police state. South Africa’s expulsion from the 
Commonwealth may have been a tragedy, but it is minimal compared to the 
sheer human misery created by apartheid. The correspondence Menzies had 
with Verwoerd, reproduced in the book, ts an interesting clarification of ideas 
on apartheid and underlines the obduracy of the Afrikaners in rejectiig even 
thé mild reforms suggested by Menzies. 

In the chapter, “My Suez Story”, Menzies blames Eisenhower for the failure 
of the Cairg Mission in 1956. His account of the events of that year is highly 
selective—no mention ïs made of British and French determination to “chase 
Nasser out of Egypt”, or of the collusion between Britain, France and Israel 
to launch an armed attack upon Egypt. Menzies’ blind and unrepentant 
support for the British damaged both his country’s reputation abroad and 
his own political status at home. ~ 

The remainder of the book ts a series of anodyne portraits of various 
political figures, none of them active today, plus some reflections upon the 
Monarchy, the legal system and the inevitable chapter on cricket. Ali in all, 
this is a disappointing book, and one can only hope that if Menzies is 
unwilling to write his own account of his political life, then he will at least 
engage the services of a competent biographer. 

ANTHONY ADAIR 


; PUSHKIN, THE MAN 
Pushkin, David Magarshack. Chapman & Hall, 63s. 


Between Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin and the non-Russian speaking 
reader there stretches an ironic curtain of words. Ironic, because it ig these 
very words—Pushkin’s superb manipulation of the Russian language and its ` 
syntactical and tonal values—which are the fabric of his greatness. They are 
his triumph: our tragedy is that the works they shape are intractable to 
translation, so that those subtleties by means of which Pushkin succeeded. in, 
among other things, infusing European literary techniques into prose and 
poetry instinct with the true Russian spirit, must remain for most of. us 
locked within closed books. For, lacking the linguistic key, the precise reasons 
for Pushkin’s centrality to Russian literature are, perforce, undemonstrable 
matters of faith, and the supreme master has in consequence continued some- 
what of an enigma outside his native land. 

Mr. Magarshack’s book contributes little to the resolution of these 
semantic difficulties, but it does provide a most valuable portrait of the artist. 
The disconcerting thing, however, is that instead of elucidating the peculiar 
excellence of Pushkin’s veiled art, this wholly admirable biography merely 
serves to emphasise the discrepancy between the man and his achievement. 
The rakehelly life of compulsive gambling, drinking, duelling and romantic 
dalliance, contrasts oddly with the serene orderliness of his writings. If the 
works are invested with a Shakespearean power and universality, there is surely . 
a Marlovian touch to the life. And, like Marlowe, Pushkin was to die 
prematurely and violently—in circumstances brushed by rumours of political 
intrigue. 

On a snowy January afternoon in 1837, the 37-year-old poet was mortally 
wounded, fighting a pistol duel on the outskirts of St. Petersburg with Georges 
d’Anthés, a young man who had been paying assiduous and successful 
attentions to Pushkin’s wife, Natalie. The truth may be as simple as that: a 
plain tale of cuckoldry, jealousy, discovery and tragic confrontation. But the 
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Russian passion for intrigue has woven a legend—and research would seem 
to indicate that it is no more substantial than that—that the death of Pushkin 
was deliberately connived at and contrived. 

Certainly Pushkin’s political record was not altogether satisfactory. At the 
age of twenty-one his published indiscretions had brought him within an ace 
of banishment to Siberia. Instead, he was exiled by Alexander I, first „t0 
Odessa, and then to the run-down family estate at Mikhailovskoye—a blessing 
in disguise, for it was by the merest chance of geographical accident that he 
was thus kept clear of complicity in the Decembrist rising of 1825, 

The following year, the new Tsar, Nicholas I, recalled Pushkin to the 
capital, where he was to spend the remainder of his life, under censorship 
by the Emperor and surveillance by the police. 

Whether, in fact, his death was the result of a situation deliberately 
engineered by Tsar Nicholas and his Chief of Police, Alexander Benkendorf, 
or simply the spontaneous outcome of Pushkin’s morbid jealousy and fiery 
temperament, remains a mystery which, for all his painstaking work, Mr. 
Magarshack is unable to dispel. 
' RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Prison (Eyre and Spottiswoode, the approach to the treatment of 
50s.). The author, Michael Wolff, is delinquency as obsolescent. The 
a journalist and this volume followed causes are less economic than 


from the invitation in 1962 of the 
Editor of a London Sunday news- 
paper to study the penal system of 
England and Wales. In the result, he 
“embarked on an intensive study tour 
of prisons and borstals and the 
ancillary establishments lower down 
the scale”. He presents this book as 
“a factual unvarnished account of 
what was seen through the eyes of an 
independent observer—shorn, I hope, 
of all prejudices and most emotion”. 
The volume certainly provides a 
great deal of information about the 
prison system which the general 
public ought to know. One of the 
great obstacles to reform is the wide- 
spread indifference to the whole 
subject. The “overriding impression” 
left upon the author was one of 
obsolescence. This certainly applies 
to many prison buildings, which are 
both undersized, overcrowded, badly 
planned and even unhygienic. For 
example, in spite of many mitigating 
improvements, overnight toilet 
arrangements are often crude and 
inadequate. The author also regards 


inadequacy “all too often caused by 
emotional depravation or injury in 
childhood” ; and the author complains 
that the prison system is still too much 
geared to the former consideration. 

Harrap’s New Shorter French and 
English Dictionary (Harrap, 50s.). 
This is a completely revised edition 
of the old Shorter Dictionary which 
first appeared in 1940 and had its 
last supplement in 1963, This new 
edition is 25 per cent larger and has 
22,000 more entries, bringing the 
total to 97,000 headwords in a 
volume of 1508 pages. This work has 
been revised by M. Ferlin ‘and P. 
Forbes and has had the advantage of 
research being constantly carried out 
on the Harrap Standard Dictionary, 
of which a new French-English edition 
is promised in a few years’ time. 
Obsolete terms have been deleted from 
the New Shorter Dictionary, while a 
number of French-Canadianisms and 
numerous additional Americanisms 
have been included. A further feature 
is the incorporation of many 
scientific and commercial terms. This 
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is all part of the process of bringing 
the work up to date in this 
technological age, and it is pointed 
out also that every entry carried over 
from the old edition has been 
completely revised. 

*World Christian Handbook 1968 
(Lutterworth, 42s.). The Editors, the 
Rev. H. Wakelin Coxill and Sir 
Kenneth Grubb, have compressed 
within this volume a mass of informa- 
tion and comment on Christian 
Churches, of almost every demomina- 
tion throughout the world. It 
comprises three sections. First, there 
are a series of short articles by 
different contributors on the main 
church groupings and developments. 
For example, the Rev. S. Masson, S.J. 
writes on the Roman Catholic Church 
and Dr. Max Warren on the 
Protestant Churches and missions. The 
latter discusses “the new fact of co- 
existence” between the Churches and 
sympathetic encounters between them. 
“Few contemporary developments 
are More encouraging than the wide- 
spread exploration of this way of 
‘Dialogue’.” Second, there is a large 
section devoted to church statistics, 
related to particular continents. These 
are preceded by an article by 
Professor Frank Wilson Price on the 
problems of collecting and assessing 
statistics. He concludes that, with the 
present population explosion, the old 
estimated 30 per cent of Christians 
in the earth’s population has begun 
to decline. “If trends today continue, 
the year A.D. 2000 will see only 20 
per cent of the world Christian, 
divided as follows: Roman Catholic 
12 per-cent, Protestants and Anglicans 
5 per cent, Orthodox 3 per cent. 
Assuming that the Christian world 
population maintains its present 
spiritual growth rate in the next 
thirty-five years it will be expanding 
only one third as rapidly as the whole 
world’s population. The evangelistic 
and missionary task has only just 
begun.” In his article on The African 
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Independent Churches, the Rev. David 
B. Barrett gives some remarkable 
figures of “the vast proliferation of’ 
ecclesiastical schisms in Africa— 
4,594 at the latest count”. Nonethe- 


-less, he concludes, “one can sense the _ - 


emergence of a genuinely indigenous 
renewal of Christianity in terms that 
can be understood by African 
Society”. Third, there is a Directory 
which gives, by countries. “the 
addresses of all known Christian 
organisations of importance”. 


A Sailor Hat in the House of the Lord 
(Allen and Unwin, 35s.). Miss Theresa 
La Chard, the author of this “auto- 
biography of a rebellious Victorian”, 
was born in 1874. Her father was a 
German middle-class business man who” 
married an English girl and settled near 
London. She died shortly after Theresa’s 
birth; and some years later her father 
married again, this time to a German, 
to whom Theresa became devoted. 
The author gives a graphic account of 
her upbringing in the eighties, domi- . 
nated by her father, the prim, unimagi- 
native, methodical and possessive parent 
who ultimately alienated her affection. ' 
She struggled for independence, and: 
found it as a Church and Board School 
teacher. She gives a vivid picture of 
these early schools, both in London 
and the country. In the background 
always were her benevolent but stern 
German relatives; and her experience © 
of middle-class life in Bremen in the 
nineties is delightfully portrayed. 


Kathryn Hulme’s Undiscovered 
Country (Muller, 30s.) is a distinctive 
autobiography dealing mainly with her 
experiences as a devoted follower of 
Gurdjieff, whom she first met in Paris 
and at whose Fontainebleau-Avon 
clinic Katherine Mansfield died. During 
the war she worked as welder on Liberty 
ships in a U.S. shipyard. Post- 
she helped to rehabilitate refugees from 
Nazi slave camps with UNRRA and 
met the Belgian nurse whose life she 
told so vividly in The Nun’s Story. 
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